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EUROPE,  in  the  whole  course  of  iti 
history,  has  not  been  placed  in  a  more  extraordi- 
nary or  critical  position  than  that  which  it  actually 
exhibits.  Its  first  rise,  its  overthrow,  and  its  re- 
establishment  ;  the  gradual  advances  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  towi|,rds  perfection ;  their  decay,  and 
temporary  loss;  their  subsequent  revival,  and 
progressive  improvement;  have  all  been  recorded 
and  explained,  These  various  changes  were^^pro- 
duced,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  spontaneous 
exertions  of  the  human  mind,  which,  when  not 
opposed  by  insurmountable  obstacles,  proceeds  in 
the  career  of  invention,  discovery,  and  refinement: 
in  the  second,  by  the  ruinous  influence  of  riches 
.  and  luxury,  which,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
indulged  in,  rendered  mankind  unfit  for  defence 
against  the  attacks  of  a  hardy  and  innumerable 
irace  of  barbarians,  who  had  been  invited  to  the 
claim  by  the  certainty  of  the  possession :  in  the 
tbird,  by  the  kindling  remains  of  former  know- 
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ledge  operating  on  the  rude  manners  of  the  new 
settlers^  reclaiming  them  by  degrees  from  their 
uninformed  modes  of  life^  and  imbuing  them 
"with  a  tincture  of  those  arts  which  were  calcu-> 
lated  to  place  an  additional  value  on  their  acqui-* 
sitions. 

These  causes  and  these  effects  are^  howeyerA 
sufficiently  apparent;  and  can  be  traced^  with  faci-^- 
lity^  through  the  entire  range  of  their  operations. 
Long  before  these  savage  hordes  issued  from  their 
fastnesses  in  the  norths  the  civilized  parts  of 
Europe  had  been  rapidly  declining  in  all  those 
virtues  which  had  occasioned  their  prosperity. 
Liberty  had  been  supplanted  by  despotism  ; 
knowledge  had  been  overwhelmed  by  ignorance. 
No  impulse  of  public  energy  or  affection  remained. 
Men  no  longer  felt  themselves  concerned  for  the 
preservation  of  a  government  from  which  they 
derived  no  personal  advantage;  and  which^  whilst 
it  existed^  only  reproached  them  with  degrading 
recollections  of  past  times.  The  true  principles 
of  polity  arid  jurisprudence  were  already  aban-^ 
doned.  Political  institiitions^  whicli^  among  the 
ancients^  had  once  been  so  keen  an  object  of  re-^ 
search^  had  lost  all  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi^ 
tude.  Successful  usurpation  had  stifled  the  voice 
of  inquiry.  The  opulent  were  immersed  in  the 
most  effeminate  luxuries  j  the  poor  were  sunk  in 
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the  extremest  indigence ;  a  general  dissolution 
of  manners  and  morals  prevailed ;  and  all  those 
objects  which  are  most  captivating  and  beneficial 
to  a  well-regulated  society  were  stripped  of  their 
attractions  and  their  value. 

After  a  lapse  of  ages^  Europe  began  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  its  subjugation^  and  to  assume 
a  totally  distinct  character.  The  fierce  maxims  of 
its  conquerors  imperceptibly  yielded  to  the  insi- 
nuating persuasion  of  a  milder  system.  The 
knowledge  of  the  older  inhabitants  engrafted 
itself  on  the  unpolished  manners  and  violent 
passions  of  its  invaders ;  who,  by  degrees,  per*- 
ceived  the  utility,  and  submitted  to  the  operation^ 
of  many  of  their  wiser  institutions.  The  feudal 
system,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  northern 
conquerors,  dividing  the  executive  power  among 
the  landholders  of  a  country,  their  turbulent  and 
haughty  spirit  was  perpetually  involving  them  in 
petty  wars.  Out  of  these  domestic  broils  arose 
the  civil  institution  of  Knight-errantry  ;*  whose 
generous  object  being  to  protect  the  persecuted 
and  defenceless,  evidently  tended  to  soften  and 
reform  the  ferocious  manners  of  the  age.  The 
expansion  of  the  Christian  religion  was  also 
producing  most  beneficial  effecls.     It  infused  the 

*  Knight-erraiitry  first  appeared  ip  Spain  about  tb^  year  1079* 
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beni^ity  and  justice  of  its  precepts  into  tht 
hardenedj  and  untutored  heart;  and  created  ]| 
love  of  equity^  an  obedience  to  law^  and  a  temper 
of  moderation.  Even  that  powerful  direction 
which  it  gave  to  the  human  mind  when  the  popula- 
tion of  Christepdon^  engaged  in  their  military  ex- 
peditions for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land^  al- 
though attended  in  many  respects  with  the  most 
disastrous  calamities^«r-^yet^  by  uniting  men  in  one 
common  cause  where  the  motive  was  glory^ 
honour^  and  fame^  in  opposition  to  worldly  in- 
terest^ it  diffused  an  heroic  and  social  spirit^  and 
generated  those  sentiments  of  courtesy,  magna- 
nimity, and  generous  valour,  for  which  that 
chivalrous  age  was  so  singularly  conspicuous.  The 
(crus^des  were  also  productive  of  commercial  ef- 
fects which  were  highly  advant^eous  to  the  in- 
dustry and  manners  of  the  times.  They  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the  Venetians,  the 
Genoese,  and  the  Pisans;  whose  flourishing  trade 
to  India  through  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  re-, 
stored  to  Europe  the  aits  and  luxuries  of  the 
East,  Commercial  communities,  leagues,  and 
corporations,  were  gradually  formed,  and  gave 
birth  to  those  municipal  regulations  which  after- 
wards so  essentially  assisted  in  paving  the  way  to 
civil  liberty.  The  accidental  discovery  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian  about  the  same  time,  was 
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tnotber  most  fortunate  event.  They  immediately 
engaged  the  eager  attention  of  the  learned.  Juri- 
dical science  henceforth  became  a  favourite 
study ;  and,  in  teas  than  twenty  years,  public 
lectures  on  civil  law  were  delivered  at  the  chief 
universities  of  Europe. 

The  numerous  corruptions,  the  superstition, 
and  fanaticism,  which  where  afterwards  mingled 
with  the  dispensations  of  the  Gospel,  and  which 
had  been  so  successfully  cultivated  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  were  very  near  once  more  involving 
mankind  in  all  their  former  misery.  The  usurpa- 
tions of  the  priesthood  had,  indeed,  been  long  ex- 
tending in  every  direction,  and  at  last  reached  a 
most  pernicious  and  alarming  excess.  In  possession 
of  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  their  frauds  and 
menaces  easily  imposed  on  the  weakness  and 
fears  of  an  ignorant  and  credulous  age.  Their  de- 
sign was  to  release  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  and  to  establish  an  ir- 
resistible power  on  the  ru^ns  of  regal  rigljts.  Gre-^ 
gory  VII.  and  many  of  his  ambitious  successors, 
issued  their  anathemas  in  the  boldest  language  of 
denunciation  and  defiance.  They  provided  sanc- 
tuaries against  the  civil  power.  They  excommu- 
nicated and  deposed  princes  at  pleasure ;  and  the 
proudest  potentates  were  frequently  obliged  to 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  these  arrogant 
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priests.  Ab^  however^  men  became  more  ttL» 
lightened^  the  odious  vices^  the  gross  impostures^ 
and  the  enormous  abuses^  of  the  Romish  Church 
attracted  their  notice^  and  called  forth  the  spirit 
of  animadversion  and  reformation.  Wickliffe  in 
England^  and  his  disciples  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague  in  Bohemia^  had  the  merit  of  taking 
the  lead  in  this  bold  undertaking.  At  length 
arose  Luther :  whose  daring  genius  and  acute 
understanding  so  successfully  inveighed  against 
the  scandalous  usurpations  of  the  See  of  Rome> 
that  he  shook  the  whole  fabric  to  its  founda- 
tions ;  andj  in  less  than  thirty  years^  separated 
the  half  of  Christendom  from  its  spiritual  do- 
minion. 

What  had  eminently  conduced  to  this  happy 
emancipation  w^as  the  advancement  of  letters  and 
the  arts.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen« 
tury^  a  taste  for  paintings  architecture^  and  sculp- 
ture>  began  to  revive  in  Italy.  These  pursuits  gave 
an  elegant  turn  to  the  occupations  of  the  mind ; 
and^mthe  succeeding  century^  led  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  liigher  attainments.  The  discovery  of 
the  properties  of  nitre  had  occasioned  a  complete 
revolution  in  tl^e  military  art;  and  the  invention 
of  paper  and  the  mariner's  compass^  and  lastly  of 
printings  secureqthe  triumphs  of  the  understand- 
ing. Civil  and  religious  wars^  and  other  public  cala- 
mities^ 
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mities^  retarded  tlie  progress  of  these  happy 
eyents ;  but  they  at  length  yielded  to  a  more  just 
and  a  more  rational  system* 

The  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries^    by  the    Portuguese  and  Spaniards^ 
opejied  a  vast  field  for  speculation.*     They  gave 
a  fresh  spur  to  the  efforts  of  human  industry^  and 
the  inquiries  of  the  human  understanding.    Com- 
merce,  v^hich^  from  its  hitherto  confined  state^ 
had  hardly  attracted  the  notice  of  a  warlike  age^ 
began  to  avraken  the  minds  of  princes  to  a  per* 
ception  of  their  true  interests.     Other  sources  of 
power  were  discovered  besides  those  of  military 
force.  The  most  fatal  errors,  both  in  government 
and  religion^  were  gradually  subsiding.     An  use-^ 
ful  and  modest  desire  of  investigation  was  re- 
claiming the  world  from  many  of  its  grossest  ab- 
surdities, and  diffusing  through  life  a  spirit  of 
charity  and  toleration  which  was  productive  of 
the  happiest  effects.  More  enlightened  principles 
of  policy  arose,  and  governments  were  at  length 
convinced  that  they  could  be  more  beneficially 
employed  than  in  acts  of  war.    The  energies  and 
industry  of  mankind  kept  pace ;  and,  mutually 
assisting  each  other,  fresh  objects  of  speculation 
and  inquiry,  and  unexplored  sources  of  prospe- 
rity and  wealth,  were    continually  expanding. 

*  The  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  tlie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  transferred  the  lucrative  commerce  of  that  pro« 
ductive  coantry  from  the  Arabs  to  the  Europeans. 
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The  sphere  of  exertion  was  extended  to  a  new 
world.  The  treasures  and  productions  of  the 
western  hemisphere  were  transferred  to  Europe^ 
What  was  at  first  a  superfluity^  soon  became  a 
want ;  and  these  wants^  being  regularly  supplied^ 
were  paid  for  by  the  productive  labour  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  conveyed.  Every 
state  of  Europe  felt  the  benefit  of  the  change, 
and  the  improvement  was  regular  and  progres- 
sive. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  advantage  of  those  maxims  which  had  grown 
Out  of  a  more  liberal  system  of  civil  and  com- 
mercial policy,  had  produced  a  decisive  efifect. 
Europe,  in  the  preceding  century,  had  undergone 
a  visible  change.  In.  France  and  England,  Francia 
and  Henry,  those  rival  princes  in  gallantry,  had  in- 
troduced at  their  courts  the  female  sex ;  who,  by  a 
less  restrained  intercourse  with  society,  polished 
the  manners,  and  gave  to  the  softer  passions  a  re- 
finement and  delicacy  which  had  been  before  un- 
felt.  In  Italy,  society  was  already  in  a  high  state 
of  advancement.  It  far  outstripped  the  other 
parts  of  Europe  in  elegant  literature,  and  classical 
taste.  Even  the  abstrusest  sciences  were  cultivated 
with  success,  and  the  system  of  Copernicus  wat 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Galileo. 
.  The  polemical  writers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury called  forth  all  the  intellectual  vigour  of 
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the  age ;  and  spiritual  despotism  was  at  last  sub-  * 
dued  by  religious  toleration.  Germany^  which 
had  been  desolated  by  a  thirty  years'  war,  wa» 
restored  to  tranquillity  by  the  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia, which  in  a  manner  terminated  the  religious 
disputes  of  Europe.  From  that  epoch  every  be- 
nefit which  could  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
experience  and  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  ap- 
peared U^  be  approaching  towards  its  consumma- 
tion. The  tumults  of  war  seemed  to  be  at  length 
yielding  to  the  avocations  of  peace ;  the  principles 
of  internal  legislation  and  federative  union  were 
better  understood ;  controversy  was  carried  on, 
less  from  the  desire  of  contention  than  the  eager- 
aess  of  investigation,  and  the  love  of  truth  ;  and 
the  prejudices  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
countries  were  giving  way  to  a  sense  of  recipro- 
cal advantage,  A  general  good-will,  obtaining 
among  the  individuals  of  distant  states,  was 
pointing  out  the  modes  of  mutual  assistance; 
and,  whilst  \t  linked  them  in  a  closer  union,  was 
awakening  them  to  the  contemplation  and  pursuit 
of  their  genuine  interests.  The  happiness  and 
virtue  of  mankind  were  increasing  with  their 
knowledge.  Even  war  was  divested  of  half  its 
inconveniences  and  terrors.  Opinions,  respecting 
national  rights,  had  undergone  a  sensible  altera- 
tion, and  the  public  law  of  Europe,  elucidated 
god  coafirmed  by  the  learning  and  discrimination 
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of  Grotius^  was  gradually  tending  to  perfection. 
Prescription  had  authorized  maxims  which  were 
calculated  to  preserve^  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
furious  hostility,  many  of  the  blessings  of  civiliz- 
ed life.  Common  consent  had  erected  a  tribunal 
to  which  there  was  an  appeal,  and  by  which  a  rule 
of  justice  was  preserved  amidst  the  most  violent 
extravagances  of  revenge.  A  prisoner  was  invest- 
ed with  certain  civil  privileges  ;  and  a  vanquish* 
ed  enemy,  who  was  entitled  to  the  charity  of  a 
christian,  frequently  experienced  the  solicitude 
of  a  friend.  If  death  was  inflicted,  it  was  from 
necessity;  and  mercy,  when  she  could  spare  with 
safety,  was  sure  to  interpose  with  success.  Law, 
in  most  instances,  triumphed  over  force ;  and  the 
greatest  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life  were  tem«* 
peredby  the  dictates  of  humanity,  the  rules  of jus^ 
tice,  or  the  conclusions  of  reason. 

Such  was  the  promising  state  of  society  in 
Europe  half  a  century  ago;  when  a  band  of 
atheists,  freethinkers,  voluptuaries,  and  political 
.  enthusiasts,  sprang  up,  to  produce  a  total  change 
in  public  opinion ;  and,  by  their  pernicious  but 
alluring  tenets,  to  poison  the  aflfections,  subvert 
the  judgment,  shake  the  belief,  and  corrupt  the 
morality  of  mankind.  These  dangerous  but  insi- 
nuating doctrines  had  been  long  secretly  under- 
mining the  soundest  principles  and  the  wisest  in- 
stitutions.    They  struck  at  the  root  of  the  oldest 
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established  maxims^  and  were  particularly  levelled 
at  subordination  throughout  every  class  of  society. 
They  ridiculed  every  acknowledged  system  of  re- 
ligious^ civile  political^  commercial  or  colonial 
policy.  The  people  were  called  upon  every 
where  to  vindicater  their  natural  rights.  Ideas  of 
equal  power  and  equal  property  were  industri* 
ously  circulated ;  and  were  represented  with  all 
those  arts  which  were  likely  to  impress,  not  only 
the  justice,  but  the  fitcility,  of  the  acquisition. 
The  fascinating  nature  of  the  assertion  produc* 
ed  an  instantaneous  conviction  on  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  multitude*  They  imagined  that  all 
these  wild  speculations  were  to  be  carried  into 
practical  effect.  Strongly  as  they  were  addressed 
to  the  senses,  and  applying  through  the  nearest 
channels  to  the  heart,  they  were  adopted  with  that 
enthusiastic  zeal  which  a  sentiment  of  injury,  add* 
ed  to  a  hope  of  revenge,  is  calculated  to  inspire* 
All  the  virrongs  which  had  been  suffered,  all  the 
oppressions  which  had  been  endured,  were  to  be 
instantly  redressed  ;  and  those  who  had  been  ex- 
ercising the  insolence  of  pride,  and  the  tyranny  of 
power,  were  iq  be  brought  down  to  the  common 
standard. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  promises  should  be 
readily  harboured  in  the  breast.  They  produced 
the  same  effect  on  the  moral  world,  which  a  con- 
tagious fever  produces  on  the  animal  worlds  when 

the 
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the  malignancy  of  the  disorder^  being  assisted  by 
the  state  of  the  atmospheric  air^  becomes  at  onct 
epidemic.  The  rapidity  of  the  infection  left  no 
time  for  experiment;  and^  before  the  remedy 
eould  bo  prepared^  the  disease  was  incurable. 
Other  revolutions  haye  generally  grown  out  of 
nccident^  and  have  subsided  when  their  imme- 
diate causes  have  been  remove^*  They  have  ope^ 
rated  rather  a  change  of  measures  and  of  men 
than  of  principles.  But  the  French  revolution 
possesses  peculiarities  in  its  character  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  every  other.  It  stands  forth  ^, 
solitary  exan^ple  in  the  history  of  human  transac? 
tionsp  It  was  ^  deeply  pUnned  atid  systematic 
production^  created  for  the  purposes  of  the  most 
intense  and  extensive  mischief^  and  aiming  at  the 
total  dissolution  of  every  established  maxim^  whe^ 
ther  of  civile  ecclesiastical^  or  political  govern? 
ment.  It  was  anarchy^  usurpation  and  infidelityj^ 
supplanting  order^  propertyj  and  faith.  It  wa^ 
all  the  vicious  and  furious  passions  of  mankind 
in  rebellion  against  whatever  can  proipote  utility^i 
awaken  reverence^  or  confer.happiness.  Destruc-r 
tion  was  the  main  purport ;  and  the  means  recom-^ 
mended  being  physical  strength^  the  insurrection 
was  universal. 

The  advances  which  Europe  had  previously 

made^  contributed^  in  one  sense^  to  its  downfall 

Men  perceived  advant{;.ges  which  they  wished  to 

V  3  possess^, 
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possess^  and  they  imagined  that  the  wish  and  iix€ 
possession  were  identified.  The  general  dissemi* 
nation  of  knowledge  ;  the  claims  of  the  governed 
on  one  side ;  the  concessions  of  governments  on 
the  other  ;  gave  rise  to  the  most  perilous  discus* 
sions.  Tliese  dispositions  in  opposing  parties 
impressed  the  people  with  exaggerated  notions  of 
their  power.  The  moment  the  idea  was  formed, 
they  aimed  at  the  realization;  and  that  perfection 
which  was  placed  in  distant  perspective,  they  were 
determined  at  once  to  reach. 

These  sentiments,  hy  anticipating  the  natural 
progress  of  events,  were  calculated  to  confound 
the  wisest  schemes,  and  to  disconcert  the  most 
salutary  measures.  But  so  it  was.  The  previous 
systems  of  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
had,  indeed,  very  much  conduced  to  dispose  man* 
kind  for  the  adoption  of  these  dangerous  and  in- 
congruous experiments.  Their  principles  of  po- 
lity had,  in  a  few  striking  instances,  deviated  from 
every  rule  of  tolerance  or  justice.  They  had  so 
frequently  acted  on  that  most  atrocious  of  all 
maxims,  that  power  is  right;  that  a  degree  of  dis- 
gust had  heen  created,  which  rendered  the  feel- 
ings of  mankind  highly  susceptible  of  resentment^ 
and  greedy  for  revenge.  The  operation  of  par- 
tial laws  and  partial  taxation ;  the  domineering 
haughtiness  of  the  nobles ;  a  total  disregard  of 
the  rights  and  comforts  of  the  lower  classes ;  ir- 
remediable 
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remediable  confusion  in  finance ;  an  idea  of  s^ 
curity  at  home^  resulting  from  a  conviction  in 
the  strength  of  long  practised  and  unresisted 
abuses ;  the  violence  and  oppression  which  were 
extended  to  foreign  states;  these  various  misdeeds 
had  gradually  opened  the  eyes^  even  of  the  unre«- 
fleeting,  to  the  views  of  sovereigns^  and,  in  a  few 
glaring  instances,  had  drawn  aside  the  veil  which 
conceals  the  occult  opeiations  of  cabinets.  Their 
foibles,  their  meannesses,  and  their  vices,  were 
betrayed  to  the  gross  perception  of  the  vulgar. 
Men  began  to  argue,  not  only  from  speculation^ 
but  from  what  were  objects  of  sense,  and  to 
discover  that  rank  alone  does  not  confer  either 
intelligence  or  virtue.  In  many  countries,  whilst 
the  great  were  secure  in  their  privileges,  the 
purses  of  the  people  had  been  drained,  not  for 
the  promotion  of  national  advantage,  but  for  the 
prosecution  of  injurious  ambition  or  private  re-- 
venge,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  idle  luxury  and 
vitious  dissipation.  The  insolence  of  power  rioted 
in  the  violation  of  law,  and  the  splendour  of  a 
court  was  paramount  to  the  happiness  of  a  people. 
The  assistance  which  France  impoliticly  gave 
to  rebellious  America,  accelerated  her  own  down- 
fal.  The  seeds  of  insurrection  which  were  there 
80  successfully  cultivated,  were,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  transplanted  to  a  more  genial  soil.  The 
same  temper,  instigated  by  other  circumstances, 

displayed 
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displayed  itself  among  her  own  people^  and  at 
length  convinced  the  government  of  the  foolish 
eagerness  with  v^hich  thej  had  embarked  in  that 
desperate  though  successful  enterprise.  America 
gained  her  independence :  France  lost  her  crown ; 
and  not  only  involved  herself^  but  a  great  part  of 
Europe^  in  scenes  of  misery  and  desolation^  which> 
iEifter  a  succession  of  sixteen  years^  are  stilly  I  fear^ 
distantly  removed  from  their  termination/ 

The  object  of  France  was  the  destruction  of 
Britain.  But  so  short-sighted  were  her  politi* 
cians,  that^  although  they  succeeded  in  the  im* 
mediate  plan  of  their  operations^  the  result  has 
turned  out^  ruin  to  her^  and  increased  prosperit/ 
to  us.  The  separation  of  America  from  this 
country  may  be  considered  as  the  epoch  of  our 
greatness.  It  relieved  us  from  a  dead  weight 
which  cramped  all  our  energies,  and  impeded  all 
our  exertions.  We  escaped  the  territorial  expence^ 
and  secured  the  commercial  benefits.  Freed  from 
the  burden  and  the  anxiety  occasioned  by  those 
vast  colonies,  that  attention  and  wealth  which 
their  administration  required  were  thrown  into 
more  productive  channels,  and,  enabling  us  to  di- 
rect our  views  to  more  valuable  considerations, 
we  availed  ourselves  of  pur  intrinsic  advantages. 

A  revolution  in  another  part  of  Europe,  which 
had  been  also  long  preparing,  and  was  deeply 

G  concerted. 
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concerted^  excHed^  at  the  tiine^  as  much  astonidi- 
ment^  and  more  indignation  than  that  which  was 
drawing  towards  its  accomplishment  in  France. 
Whilst  the  French  had  been  breaking  their  clmins 
from  false  notions  of  freedom,  three  of  the  lead- 
ing sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  strengthening 
their  power  by  pursuing  a  more  guilty,  because  a 
more  matured  and  less  hazardous  course.  Tliat 
scandalous  league^  which,  at  the  instigation  of 
Russia,  had  been  formed  to  deprive  an  ancient 
and  respectable  kingdom  of  its  existence^  from  no 
other  motive  but  the  love  of  dominion,  backed 
by  strength,  and  opposed  by  weakness,  was  an 
event  which,  by  bein^  arranged  with  so  much  se- 
crecy, and  accomplished  with  so  much  facility, 
proved  the  depravity  of  cabinets,  and  the  flexible 
degeneracy  of  the  age.  To  save  Poland  no  effort 
was  made.  One  man,  indeed,  whose  name  has 
been  immortalized  by  the  splendour  of  the  at- 
tempt, though  deficient  in  those  commanding  ta- 
lents which  were  likely  to  insure  success,  did,  {ox 
a  moment,  rally  the  broken  and  astonished  spirits 
of  his  countrymen.  But  the  memory  of  Kosciusko 
was  doomed  to  survive  the  independence  of  his 
country.  Without  union  at  home,  or  political  in- 
fluence abroad,  it  was  totally  unable  to  stem  the 
torrent  that  assailed  it.  The  three  royal  conspi- 
rators suddenly  developing  their  views,  and,  at- 
tacking 
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tacking  it  at  the  same  moment  at  various  points^ 
it  was  at  once  prostrate  at  their  feet.  Thus  was 
one  of  the  oldest  kingdoms  of  Europe,  without  a 
struggle,  expunged  from  its  map,  and  its  politi- 
cal existence  completely  extinguished.  Nor  could 
any  thing  have  been  more  unfortunately  timed 
for  the  tranquillity  of  mankind.  Those  wild  and 
odious  principles  which  were  completing  the  re- 
yolution  in  Fraace,  were  already  in  a  plenary 
courae  of  action.  The  rights  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  people  of  that  powerful  kingdom^ 
of  cashiering  and  punishing  even  the  l^al  pos- 
sessor of  the  throne,  it  was  evidently  the  interest 
of  all  sovereigns  to  suppress;  and  this  was  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  duties  on  one  side,  and 
the  prerogatives  on  the  other,  unquestionably 
tended  to  the  stability  of  general  happiness.  But 
on  this  aflSicting  occasion,  nothing  was  {consulted 
but  the  promotion  of  personal  views,  and  the 
gratification  of  vulgar  ambition,*  This  inde^ 
fensible  act  of  partition  will,  however,  fu  long  as 
historical  justice  dares  blame  tyrannical  perfidy^ 
be  arraigned  with  the  invective  which  it  deserves, 

*  His  Prussian  majesty^  who  was  less  powerful  ^nd  wealthy 
than  the  other  two,  appropriated  the  chief  part  of  those  sums 
which  were  sent  from  this  country  to  enable  him  to  join  the 
coalition  against  France,  towards  defraying  the  expences  which 
were  incurred  by  the  Polish  revolutioi}. 
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Nor  are  its  authors  secure.  They  have  lost^  in 
the  opinion  of  the  worlds  more^  perhaps^  than 
they  have  gained  in  territory ;  and>  as  opinion 
is  frequently  power,  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
may  one  day  have  to  repent  this  gross  violation 
of  every  maxim  of  moral  or  political  justice. 
Such  deeds  live  long  in  the  feelings  of  a  people. 

Much  as  Joseph  II.  had  originally  resisted  the 
invitation  to  become  a  party  to  the  division  of 
Poland^  having  so  easily  succeeded^  he  most 
readily  entered  into  a  second  plan  ^ith  Russia^ 
for  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  This  would 
also  have  been  accomplished^  had  not  the  jealousy 
of  England^  Prussia^  and  Sweden^ .  interposed. 
But  so'  potently  did  this  federation  operate 
against  the  views  of  the  two  imperial  houses^ 
that  they  were  not  only  compelled  to  desist  from 
the  completion  of  their  project^  but  to  restore 
the  conquests  which  they  had  made.  Joseph  de-* 
livered  up  every  thing:  Catharine  retained 
Oczakow. 

The  downfall  of  the  most  ancient  monarchy  in 
Europcf^  which  had^  for  near  fourteen  hundred 
years^  acted  a'  conspicuous  part  under  an  illus^ 
trious  line  of  princes^  and  which^  for  near  eight 
hundred  years>  in  one  dynasty^  had  been  trans- 
mitted in  regular  and  almost  undisturbed  succes- 
sion^ was  destined  speedily  to  ensue  these  plots  of 

sovereigns. 


sovereigns.  The  French  revolution^  as  I  have 
already  observed^  had  been  long  preparing^  but 
the  shock  came  before  it  was  expected.  Voltaire^ 
Rousseau^  d'Alembert^  and  a  few  others  of  the 
l^^Aing  l^hts  of  the  new  philosophy^  had  been, 
for  thirty  years  before  it  happened>  most  indus- 
triously employed.  They  were  the  chief  pioneers, 
who,  with  the  instruments  of  infidelity^  ridicule^ 
aad  folse  eloquence^  had  carried  on  their  mis-* 
ehievous  designs^  and  had  been  too  successiully 
undermining  religious  faiths  moral  rectitude^ 
and  political  and  civil  subordination.  They 
seemed  to  move  all  former  maxims  from  their 
centre ;  to  disturb  the  very  constitution  of  na* 
ture.  The  confusion  of  chaos  appeared  to  be 
again  restored^  and  every  thing  to  resolve  itself 
into  its  elementary  principles.  It  is  not  however 
my  business  to  trace  here^  even  an  outline  of 
that  dreadful  convulsion  which  is  still  fresh  in 
our  minds^  and  which^  in  its  fatal  progress^  ha« 
been  productive  of  a  greater  intensity  and  variety 
of  misery  than  was  ever  before  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  man  on  suffering  humanity.  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  that  afflicting  subject^  but  proceed  to 
the  main  purport  of  this  work,  and  endeavour 
to  trace  a  shorty  but  I  hope  distinct^  sketch  of 
the  political  situation^  and  probable  views^  of 
the  chief  states  of  Europe. 
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I  shall  begin  v^ith  the  German  states^  and  pro- 
ceed in  regular  progression^  as  they  present  them- 
selves according  to  their  different  ranks. 

Among  these^  Austria  still  possesses  the  su- 
f  periority«  Haw  long  she  may  tetain  it^  must 
depend  entirely  on  her  own  conduct^  and  the 
political  connexions  which  she  may  form.  The 
ancient  federative  system  of  Europe^  which 
watched  with  such  a  jealous  eye^  and  such  a  be- 
nign influence^  over  the  political  balance^  has 
been  totally  dissolved  by  the  French  revolution. 
In  former  times^  when  France  passed  her  boun- 
daries^ the  intervention  of  Austria,  or  Prussia,  or 
England,  could  oblige  her  to  return.  But  tliese 
wise  maxims,  which  so  long  preserved  the  equili- 
brium, have  been  incautiously  abandoned,  and 
powerful  must  now  be  the  union  which  shall  be 
able  to  restore  it. 

'  Most  of  the  continental  states  have,  indeed, 
criminally  contributed  to  their  own  sufferings 
and  degradation.  Had  they,  at  any  one  period 
of  the  French  revolution,  sincerely  co-operated, 
they  might  have  opposed  an  eflfectual  resistance. 
But  every  plan  in  speculation  was  defective  in 
practice.  Insufficient  measures  badly  concerted, 
tardiness  and  indecision  of  execution,  mutual 
jealousies  and  dissensions,  separate  and  discor- 
dant interests,  secret  views  and  treaties,  render-^ 
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ed  every  scheme^  and  every  movement^  and  every 
hope,  more  or  less  abortive.  In  the  course  of 
two  years^  most  of  those  vrho  had  originally  em- 
barked in  the  league  against  revolutionary 
France^  had  already  deserted  the  cause.  Some^ 
who  began  by  giving  it  a  cordial  support^  ended 
by  acts  of  inveterate  hostility ;  whilst  others^  by 
withdrawing  from  the  alliance,  without  declar* 
ing  any  determinate  object,  occasioned  a  less  vi- 
sible, but  not  a  less  sensitive  mischief.  The 
ephemeral  rulers  of  France  took  advantage  of  all 
these  fluctuations  and  distractions  among  the  po- 
litical powers,  and  strictly  adhered  to  a  plan  of 
operations  which  was  uniform  and  consistent.  By 
flattering  their  new  converts,  they  made  them 
instrumental  to  their  designs ;  and  as  they  felt 
their  strength  increase  and  their  danger  diminish^ 
the  wheedling  blandishments  of  seduction  were 
superseded  by  the  overbearing  decisions  of  coa- 
troul. 

But  though  others  have  failed  in  their  duty^ 
Austria  has  hitherto  sustained  a  great  part.  That 
which  is  to  come  (for  the  scene  is  not  yet  over) 
may  be  more  eventful  as  circumstances  may  arise» 
and  she  may  be  a  chief  instrument  in  rescuing 
Europe  from  her  degradation^  or  in  sealing  her 
slavery  and  her  shame. 

It 
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It  appears  to  be  a  notion  strongly  prevalent  in 
this  country^  that  Austria^  disgusted  with  her  bad 
sucfcess^  and  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  she 
has  already  put  forth>  will  relinquish  her  former 
views,  and  yield,  without  a  struggle,  to  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  France.  Such  a  mea- 
sure, if  adopted,  would  give  a  fatal  blow  to  her 
power,  and,  finally,  to  her  independence.  The  en- 
mity of  France  may  be  alarming;  but  her  friend- 
ship is  mortal.  Whilst  she  is  an  enemy,  we  are 
at  least  prepared  to  counteract  her,  by  knowing 
what  we  have  to  expect.  But  unrestrained  as 
she  is  in  her  conduct  towards  others,  by  any 
principle  of  justice  or  good  faith,  an  alliance  i^ 
the  inevitable  forerunner  of  ruin.  Whilst  her 
professions  are  lulling  suspicion,  or  disavowing 
activity,  she  pursues  her  plans  without  interrup- 
4ion  or  risk ;  and,  when  we  are  least  aware  of 
our  impotency,  we  find  ourselves  enthralled. 
The  supposition,  that  things  which  have  come 
to  pass  could  never  have  happened,  has  already 
enslaved  a  great  portion  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  mournful  realities  which 
on  every  side  afilict  us. 

I  cannot,  however,  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
Austria,  after  the  experience  which  she  has  had^ 
will  subscribe  to  such  an  extreme  act  of  folly. 

Although 
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Although  she  may>  for  the  present^  be  desirous  of 
landing  aloof  from  action  till  she  has^  in  some 
aegree^  repaired  her  finances^  and  recruited  her 
strength^  she  surely  will  never  allow  herself  to  de- 
|>art  so  totally  from  all  prudence  and  all  safety  as 
to  enter  into  close  connexion  with  France;  There 
iSj  indeed,  but  one  ground  of  conjecture  on  which 
such  a  supposition  can  rest^  and  that  is^  the  root- 
ed aversion  which  subsists  between  the  houses  of 
Austria   and  Brandenburgh ;  a    feeling    which 
iLrose  out  of  the  mutual  injuries  of  the  seven  years 
war^  and  which  the  long  period  of  time  that  has 
since  elapsed  has  scarcely  been  able  to  moderate. 
That  this  enmity^  founded  on  rivalship  and  jeal-* 
ousy  of  preponderance^  should  have  prevailed  in 
its  fullest  extent^  whilst  these  two  powers  were 
waging  a  fierce  war,  which  was  aggravated  by 
every  sense  of  injury  and  motive  of  revenge,  was  a 
natural  consequence :  that  it  should  have  continu- 
ed to  exist  from  the  mere  recollection  of  these 
events  working  on  national  feelings,  whilst  the 
dominion  of  France  was  confined  within  its  an- 
.tient  limits,  and  they  had  little  to  apprehend  but 
from  the  exertions  of  each  other^  is  also  easy  to 
conceive :  but  that  it  should  still  operate,  in  all  its 
force,  after  it  is  morally  certain,  that  the  increas- 
ed me^s  of  a  common  enemy  are  employed  to, 
accomplish  their  mutual  destruction^  and  that  so 
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dii^e  a  misfortune  can  only  be  averted  by  a 
prompt  determination  to  unite  in  resistance^  is  a 
conduct  vvhich  must  be  allowed  to  be  at  complete 
variance  with  every  principle  of  wise  or  prudent 
policy. 

The  French  who^  very  early  in  their  revolution^ 
had  seriously  suffered  from  the  solitary  efforts  of 
the  Austrian8>  were  fully  aware  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences which  might  attend  a  cordial  junctioa 
of  these  two  powers.  Their  great  object  was 
consequently  to  separate  them^  nor  did  they  leave 
any  artifice>  or  invitation^  or  offer  untried^  which 
was  likely  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Prussia 
was^  for  various  reasons^  more  open  to  seduction 
than  Austria.  To  Prussia  therefore  France  ad- 
dressed  herself^  and^  by  consenting  to  her  tempo- 
rary elevation^  has  succeeded  in  making  her  the 
complete  tool  of  her  ambition.  The  ascendency 
over  an  antient  rival  which  Prussia,  by  obeying 
the  instructions  of  France^  was  enabled  to  acquire^ 
whilst  it  flattered  her  pride,  seemed  to  confirm  her 
power.  Like  her  prototype,  she  was  soon  betrayed 
into  the  most  unwarrantable  conduct.  Her  in- 
trigues were  conducted  with  the  most  disgusting 
perfidy,  and  the  most  overbearing  insolence.  She 
not  only  invaded  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and 
seized  on  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and 
the  Ems ;,  but,  in  the  direction  which  she  assumed 
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j^ver  {he  internal  affairs  of  the  empire,  she  dis- 
played a  still  more  intolerant  and  vindictive  dis- 
position. The  line  of  conduct^  which  she  had 
been  thus  instigated  to  adopt,  was^  of  all  others, 
the  most  likely  to  aggravate  the  bitterness  of  past 
«vent8^  and  diminish  the  prospect  of  future  recon- 
ciliation. But  although^  by  these  measures^  Austria 
may  have  materially  suflfered,  Prussia  has  been 
compleiely  cajol  4»  ^nd^  in  proportion  as  she  has 
severed  her  interests  from  those  of  the  empire^ 
$he  has  reduced  herself  to  a  state  of  virtual  de- 
pendence 

This  illiberal  remembrance  of  wrongs  and  spirit 
of  resentment^  have  thus  unfortunately  triumphed 
over  every  prudential  arrangement^  and  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  which  have  gone 
tiigh  to  subvert  the  religion,  the  public  law,  and 
even  the  oldest  thrones  of  Christendom,  It  is, 
however,  to  be  hoped,  that  these  destructive  dis- 
sensions will,  before  be  i&loo,late,  yield  to  a  sense 
ef  common  safety ;  that  these  fatal  errours  in  po- 
litics will  be  perceived  and  remedied ;  and  that 
puch  puerile  motives  of  alienation  will  at  length 
^ve  way  to  more  imperative  calls.  France,  in^ 
deed,  is  now  become  an  armed  nation,  a  complete 
military  power,  whose  political  existence  depends 
on  the  success  of  her  arms.  She  attacks  all  her 
neighbours  in  rotation,  and  preserves  her  usurpa^ 
tftons  by  the  obedience  which  she  imposes,  and 
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the  contributions  which  she  exacts^.  What  then 
but  a  general  league  can  efFectug.lly  repel  and  con-r 
fine  these  irruptions^  which  threaten  by  turns  thp 
existence  of  every  continental  government  ? 

Austria^  although  she,  in  n^any  respects,  sufr 
fered  very  seriously  during:  her  late  contest  with 
France,  also  evinced  her  ability  to  contend ;  since, 
after  maintaining  her  ground  for  eight  years  with 
varied  success,  it  was  one  fatal  and  unaccountable 
battle,  lost  by  casualty,  after  it  had  been  gained  by 
blows,  which  drove  her  from  the  field. 

The  battle  of  Marengo^  both  as  it  stands  alone^ 
and  in  its  consequences,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  occurrences  in  history.  After 
a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  the  main  army  of 
the  French  was  totally  defeated,  and  Bonaparte, 
who  commanded  on  that  occasion,  had  actually 
sealed  his  dispatch,  which  contained  the  news  of 
his  overthrow.  The  Austrians  were,  in  full  secur 
rity,  reposing  on  the  field  of  contention  from  the 
fatigues  of  slaughter,  and  contemplating  the  lau- 
rels of  victory.  At  this  moment  Dessaix,  by  s^ 
forced  march,  arrived  with  a  body  of  10,000  men. 
Without  suffering  his  soldiers  to  halt,  he  reneWr 
ed  the  conflict,  and  the  wreath  was  torn  from  the 
victor's  brow.  The  Austrians  were  panic  struck  j 
they  fled  in  every  direction,  or  laid  down  their 
arms ;  and  submitted  to  be  conducted  as  prisoners 
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t>y  those  very  soldiers  whom  they  had^  a  few  hours 
before^  vanquished.     Dessaix  feW,  like  Wolfe,  ia 
the  very  lap  of  victory,  and,  like  Wolfe,  the  know- 
ledge of  his  success  divested  of  its  poignancy  the 
blow  which  terminated  his  existence.      Bona- 
parte  survived  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  sudden 
turn  of  fortune.   The  Austrians  surrendered  their 
conquests  with  a  rapidity  which  has  no  parallel  ii| 
the  modern  |iistory  of  Europe ;  and,  after  having 
recovered  ftora    France,   in   six   months,  what 
France  had  gained,  in  those  quarters,  in  six  years, 
they  may  be  said  te  have  lost  it  back  in  one  day. 
The  peace  between  the  two  powers,  which  follow-? 
ed  shortly  after,  was  the  consequence  of  this  sig- 
nal defeat. 

That  accommodation,  however,  is  declaratorjr 
of  the  opinion  which  France  had  formed,  as 
well  as  Austria  herself,  of  the  remaining  energies 
of  that  powerful  state.  It  shews  that  they  both 
were  aware  that  she  was  far  from  being  subdued; 
but  that  she  had  a  warlike  people  and  immense 
resources  still  in  reserve.  It  proved,  on  the  part 
of  Austria,  that,  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle^, 
in  which  many  districts  of  her  dominion  had  been 
materially  injured,  she  judged  it  prudent  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  a  loyal  people  who  were  desirous 
pf  peace.  It  proved,  on  the  part  cf  France,  her 
feadiness  to  avsiil  herself  of  her  temporary  sue- 
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een>  and  to  conclude^  on  favourable  terms^  a 
contest  from  which  she  had  severely  suflfered.  It 
also  proved  her  fear  of  uniting^  and  exasperating^ 
the  scattered  opinions  of  the  Emperor's  subjects, 
by  pushing  them  to  extremities ;  and^  above  all> 
her  eagerness  to  be  released  from  opposition  and 
embarrassment  on  the  continent^  that  she  might 
concentrate  her  strength^  and  pursue^  with  better 
hope  of  success^  her  implacable  hatred  to  Britain^ 

Since  this  period^  however^  circumstances  ha^« 
undergone  a  most  material  alteration.  England 
continues  as  she  was^  scorning  the  threats  of  her 
antagonist,  and  reposing^  with  confident  security^ 
under  the  shield  of  freedom^  on  the  unshaken  foun«> 
dations  of  public  and  private  virtue,  But  Franca 
is  become  to  the  continent  a  much  more  dangerous 
foe.  The  same  inclination  to  destroy  the  indepen^ 
dence  of  Europe  still  exists ;  her  means  are  alarm^ 
ingly  increased.  Those  means^  potent  as  they 
are^  may  be  still  defeated  by  active  and  well-judged 
measures ;  but  woe  to  the  continent,  if  it  do  not 
soon  shake  oflf  its  slumbers^  and  concert  some 
scheme  of  common  defence,  worthy  of  the  prize 
which  may  be  forfeited  or  secured ! 

Austria,  although  she  was  humiliated,  was  not^ 
in  point  of  physical  strength  or  geographical  po-* 
sition,  essentially  weakened  by  the  events  of  the 
last  war,    The  Low  Countries,  it  is  true,  were 
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teyered  from  ber  domination ;  but  it  must  at  tbn 
same  time  be  recollected,  tbat,  vrbilst  tbey  ac-* 
knowledged  ber  sovereignty,  tbey  were  a  perpe* 
tual  source  of  uneasiness,  and  a  frequent  cause  of 
contention,  wbicb  tended  not  only  to  disturb  the 
councils,  but  to  consume  the  strength,  of  their 
possessor.  The  reforming  band  of  Joseph  had 
occasioned  a  complete  alienation  of  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  in'that  quarter,  which  no  subse* 
quent  measures  of  conciliation  could  remedy. 
The  distance  also  which  separated  them  from  the 
other  hereditary  dominions  of  the  emperor,  ren«» 
dered  the  administration  of  them  more  expensive, 
more  precarious,  and  less  useful.  These,  with  his 
former  Italian  dominions,  he  has  lost ;  but  he  has 
received  in  exchange  a  country,  which,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  is  likely  to  turn  to  a  more  profit- 
able account. 

By  the  accession  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
whilst  his  dominions  are  nearly  as  extensive,  they 
are  more  compact,  which  is  a  consideration  of  no 
small  importance.  The  fertility,  population,  and 
industry  of  the  Low  Countries  were,  no  doubt, 
very  conspicuous ;  but  they  were  so  frequently 
ruined  by  the  operations  of  hostile  armies,  and 
their  disaffection  to  the  emperor's  government 
was  so  unequivocal,  that  it  becomes  a  very  du* 
l^ious  point  whether  he  was  either  enriched  or 
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rtteiigthened  by  the  inheritance*  But  the  Ve» 
netian  territory^  disencumbered  of  these  manifest 
drawbacks^  is  likely  to  yield  considerable  advan* 
tages.  He  is  now  in  possession  of  a  state^  which^ 
standing  alone^  has  made  an  illustrious  figure  in 
arms^  in  commerce^  and  in  arts ;  and^  although 
its  former  splendour  can  never  be  revived^  its 
resources  are  still  abundant^  and  may  be  again 
called  forth  with  profitable  effect.     He  has  also 

♦  i  am  only  here  arguing  against  the  value  of  tfie  fJethef- 
landSj  as  the  £roperor  is  personally  concerned  as  sovereign  of 
his  hereditary  states,  not  iat  all  wishing  to  diminish  their  im«> 
portance  as  a  rampart  for  the  protection  of  tlie  north  of  Ger*> 
many.  They  have  always  been  considered,  and  have  always 
proved,  a  very  useful  barrier  against  the  invasion  of  Germany 
by  France.  Wliilst  the  French  armies  were  employed  in 
subduing  them,  which  generally  cost  them  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns, the  states  of  Germany  had  time  to  assemble  their 
troops,  and  concert  their  plans  of  operation.  In  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  both  in  his  individual  capacity  and  as 
a  member  of  the  empire,  they  would  be  a  most  valuable  ac- 
quisition. In  the  hands  of  France,  they  are  a  most  periloui 
one.  Germany  is,  indeed,  at  present  completely  exposed  to 
the  hostile  enterprises  and  designs  of  its  aspiring  neighbouf. 
Suabia,  Bavaria,  Westphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  now  lie  unpro- 
tected, and  the  French  may  at  once  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  th«t 
empire.  The  whole  line  of  frontier,  which  was  formerly  its 
Security,  is  quite  broken  down.  The  Low  Countries,  Hollan(l# 
the  tract  of  land  between  the  Rhine  and  the  ancient  boundary 
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of  France,  with  Switzerland,  have  all  fallen  before  the  fortURe^ 
of  France.    The  keys  of  Italy  she  also  holds^ 

acquired 


tcquired  a  maritime  position^*  which^  as  an  outlet 
to  the  numerous  productions  of  his  hereditary 
dominions^  by  extending  his  commercial  inter^ 
course  and  means^  may  be  an  exuberant  source  of 
future  roYenue  and  strength. 

Austria^  since  the  peace^  has  been  active  in  in^ 
ternal  arrangements^  and  has  been  carefully  trea- 
suring up  the  means  of  future  annoyance.  The 
minute  and  steady  attention  which  has  been  lately 
bestowed  on  the  organization  of  the  troops^  the 
regulation  of  the  finances^  and  the  improvement 
of  the  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  judicious 
taxes^  has  helped  to  remove  many  great  obstacles 
which  before  shackled  her  efforts^  and  has  placed 
her  in  a  progressive  state  of  preparation  for  the 
renewal  of  hostilities.  One  alteration  also  in  the 
administration  of  her  government^  from  which^^ 
in  ally  future  contest^  she  will  derive  an  incalcu- 
lable advantage^  is  the  suppression  of  the  Aulic 
council  of  war^  by  whose  impolitic  interference 
the  operations  of  her  generals^  in  former  times^ 
Were  seriously  impeded.  It  was  indeed  the  ab- 
surd powers  entrusted  to  this  body  which,  in 
many  instances,  were  the  visible  cause  of  those 
reverses  which  attended  the  Austrian  arms.  The 
wisdom  of  councils  may  still  repair  her  misfor^ 

*  Austria  has  already  a  few  frigates,  and  a  fleet  of  corvettes, 
Bioonting  from  ta^etve  to  eighteen  guns. 
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tunes.  The  Archduke  Charles^  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  and  acutest  minds  of  the  age>  has  now 
acquired  a  complete  ascendency.  The  faction, 
\i^hich^  for  so  long  a  time^  successfully  opposed 
him^  and  thwarted  all  his  designs^  has  been  dis* 
persed :  and  as  no  man  better  understands  the  in^ 
terests  of  his  country^  or  is  likely  to  be  more  zeal- 
ous in  promoting  them^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  can  feel  any  disposition  to  form  a  close 
connexion  with  the  government  of  France.  From 
such  a  connexion  his  generous  and  gallant  spirit 
must  naturally  revolt,  as  well  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  injuries  as  the  apprehensioaof  imme^ 
diate  and  remote  consequences. 

The  Emperor's  assumption  of  his  new  title  is  a 
puerile  piece  of  parade^  which  might  as  well  have 
been  omitted,  of  little  consequence  to  himself,  of 
no  consequence  to  any  one  else.  But  if  he  bo 
desirous  of  preserving  his  old  title,  and  the  real 
splendour  and  dignity,  and  high  rank,  which  aro 
attached  to  it,  and  which  are  consecrated  by  th^ 
revolution  of  ages,  there  is  apparently  but  ona 
possible  mode  of  insuring  success^-that  is,  most 
cautiously  to  avoid  any  intimate  intercourse  with 
France ;  to  preserve,  with  firmness'  and  modera* 
tion,  his  remaining  rights ;  if  he  cannot  r^ore^ 
to  endeavour  to  maintain  what  is  still  left  of  the 
antient  order  of  things ;  to  resist^  in  the  outset^ 
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every  encroachment  or  insult;  and  to  embrace  the 
£rst  favourable  opportunity  of  reducing  the  power 
of  a  restless  and  intolerant  neighbour^  and  of  to* 
taliating  the  wrongs  which  he  has  already  en- 
dured.* 

*  Nothing  can  have  more  powerfully  conduced  to  confirm 
the  suspicions,  and  to  embitter  the  enmity,  of  Austria  ag^nst 
France,  than  the  affronting  and  scornful  manner  in  which  she 
has  been  treated  by  that  power  since  the  period  of  peace.  Every 
principle  of  honour,  justice,  or  decorum,  has  been  scandalously 
violated,  and  every  important  provision  or  restrictive  engage* 
ment,  contemptuously  departed  from.    By  the  treaty  of  lAine- 
ville,  France,  in  consideration  of  what  she  acquired,  formally 
renounced  all  future  interference  in  the  governments  of  the  Ba- 
tavian,  the  Italian,  and  the  Helvetian  republics,  nor  was  she  at 
all  to  intermeddle  in  the  direction  of  their  affairs.    But  instea4 
cf  observing  these  solemn  stipulations,  for  which  Austria  had 
been  induced  to  make  such  ample  sacrifices,  under  various  pre* 
fences,  the  French  troops  were  either  not  withdrawn,  or  w^e 
soon  again  introduced  j  and  although  the  nominal  sovereignty 
remained  with  these  different  states,  all  the  real  strength,  and 
resources,  and  influence,  were  completely  reserved  by  France. 
As  soon  as  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  with  Great 
Britain,  she  acted  a  less  evasive  and  hypocritical  part.    The 
l^ovemmentof  the  Italian  republic,  the  limits  of  which  were  left 
imdefined,  was  instantly  seized;  and  Holland  and  Switzerland 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  again  reduced  to  provincial 
obedience.  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  county  of  Nice,  which  had 
never  been  ceded  by  treaty,  were  definitively  annexed  to  France ; 
and  Etruria,  Liguria,  the  Papal  territory,  and  even  Naples,  have 
been  placed  in  a  state  of  complete  impotence :  so  that,  with  the 
f:i^ceptioQ  of  Venice,  she  may  in  fact  be  said  to  exercise  her  so- 
vereignty 
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Austria^  although  she  has  sensiblj  declined  in 
eoDiequence^  yetj  from  the  extent^  population^ 

Tereigntj  over  the  whole  of  this  ouce  iUostrious  isthmus.  To 
all  these  encroachments  and  insults  have  been  accumulated  the 
feizure  of  Hanover^  one  of  the  principal  co-estates  of  the  empire^ 
various  acts  of  tyranny  and  aggression  towards  several  of  the  in* 
ferior  principalities,  and,  above  all,  the  proceedings  relative  to 
-the  secularization  of  the  empire,  and  the  indemnities  to  secular 
princes.  These  various  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
were  at  the  time  sanctioned  by  Russia,  who  was  then  desirous 
of  weakening  Austria,  to  disable  her  from  opposing  her  designs 
on  Turkey.  The  negotiation  between  Russia  and  France  was 
carried  on  with  uncommon  activity  at  Berlin  by  Lucien  Bona* 
parte.  Russia  has,  however,  since  opened  her  eyes.  In  the 
settlement  of  the  internal  afiairs  of  Germany,  the  only  person- 
age, among  the  continental  powers  or  among  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned,  who  took  umbrage,  and  acted  up  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  his  station,  was  the  king  of  Sweden.  If  his  spirited 
memorial,  addressed  to  the  general  diet  in  1804,  exposing  tho 
absurdity  and  the  danger  of  allowing  foreign  interference  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  domestic  disputes,  which  ought  always 
to  be  settled  in  conformity  to  the  laws  and  the  tribunals  of  the 
country,  had  been  supported  by  the  other  co-estates  of  the  em* 
'pire,  the  arrogance  of  France  would  have  been  checked  at  once, 
and  the  Germanic  constitution  have  been  saved  from  that  blow 
which  has  in  a  manner  terminated  its  existence.  His  efforts 
have  however  been  as  glorious  to  himself  as  reproachful  to 
others.  His  solitary  exertions  to  preserve  what  little  remained 
of  an  antient  code,  have  reflected  a  never-£iding  lustre  on  his 
name,  and  those  who  pusillanimously  refused  to  listen  to  his  ex* 
hortations,  have  shamefully  compromised  their  dignity,  and  de<« 
lerted  their  duty, 

and 
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And  fertility  of  her  hereditary  domioions^  die  sttll 
fOEsenen  that  i^eight  i?f hich  must  ever  command 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. The  natural  and  artificial  strength  of  the 
country;  the  numher^  discipline^  and  gallantry  of 
the  troops ;  the  riches^  variety,  and  fruitfulness 
of  the  soil ;  the  industry  and  sobriety  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and,  above  all,  their  attachment  to  their 
rulers  :  all  combine  to  upliold  this  truly  imperial 
house.  If  it  make  a  proper  and  politic  use  of  the 
means  vrith  v^hich  Providence  has  entrusted  it,  it 
may  still  triumph  over  the  new  dynasty.  If  it 
fall,  it  must  conspire  against  its  own  existence ; 
or,  if  not  a  principal,  mjiist  at  least  be  an  accessary 
to  the  crime.  Most  active  and  strenuous  ought 
it  therefore  to  be  in  curbing  the  power  of  France, 
which  can  only  be  done  effectually,  by  a  restora- 
tion of  the  federal  union  of  Europe. 

The  policy  which  Prussia  is  bound  to  pursue  is 
fully  as  evident ;  and  although  she  has,  for  many 
years  past,  been  estranged  from  her  true  interests, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  as  the  designs  and  dispo- 
sitions of  France  become  more  palpable,  that  she 
will  at  last  adopt  that  line  of  conduct  which  can 
alone  impart  efficacy  to  her  strength,  or  stability 
to  her  independence.  Prussia  has,  hitherto,  fallen 
into  a  most  fatal  mistake ;  and  to  her  blind  and 
narrow  views  are  to  be  attributed  most  of  the  dis« 
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HAters  which^  for  the  last  fifteen  years^  have  afflict*- 
.  ed  and  desolated  Europe.  Had  she  been  faith- 
ful to  her  alliances^  the  arrogance  of  France 
would  haye  been  long  since  chastised,  and  her 
power  repressed :  and  Europe^  instead  of  being 
at  the  outset  of  another  war^  might  have  been 
promoting  the  happiness  of  her  inhabitants  in  the 
bosom  of  tranquillity.  The  line  of  conduct  which 
it  behoved  Prussia  to  persist  in^  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution^  had  she  consulted 
her  dignity^  her  welfare^  or  her  fame^  never^  in 
my  mind^  ^idmitted  of  a  question.  It  was^  I 
ihoughtj  most  distinctly  defined.  But  whatever 
doubts  the  circumstances  of  those  times  might 
•have  occasionedj  they  must  be  totally  dissipated 
now. 

Prussia^  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury^ compared  with  her  present  greatness^  was  a 
puny  state.  Her  aggrandisement  was  the  work  of 
one  man.  The  splendid  talents  of  Frederic  the 
lid.  raised  her^  in  one  reign^  from  a  secondary  to 
a  first  rate-power.  The  safety  of  Germany  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  seemed  to  require  the  change. 
An  equipoise  was  created  in  the  north  of  the  em- 
pire^ capable  of  curbing  the  superiority  of  Austria 
in  the  south.  In  another  point  of  view>  Prussia 
formed  a  kind  of  balance  between  Austria,  Russia, 
fl,nd  France^  and^  according  to  the  designs  of  ei* 
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tber  of  tliese  kingdoms^  could  throw  the  weight 
of  her  power  sad  influence  into  the  opposite 
scale. 

The  great  Frederic^  after  rescuing  his  hereditaiy 
dominions  from  destruction^  strengthened  them  by 
valuable  acquisitions.  He  proved  the  ext^it  and 
versatility  of  his  genius  both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman^  not  only  by  the  defeat  of  a  most  pow-* 
erful  combination^  but  by  a  formal  and  final  an-* 
nexation  of  conquered  territory.  The  fortune  of 
war  was  succeeded  by  a  long  peace^  during  which 
his  philosophic  mind  was  unremittingly  occupied 
in  developing  the  character^  and  calling  forth  the 
resources^  of  his  newly  acquired  states.  At  the 
close  of  his  illustrious  reign^  his  kingdom  was  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  glory^  respect^  and  strength^ 
which  9xq$e  out  of  the  variety^  magnitude,  and 
triumphant  issue  of  his  splendid  achievements. 
These  advantages  went  on  improving  till  ihe[ 
epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  at  which  time 
the  grandeur  of  Prussia  seemed  to  be  consum'« 
mated,  and  every  state  was  looking  up  to  her  as 
tlie  arbiter  of  Europe.* 

*  The  prndent  poltcj,  which  wai  adhered  to  bj  Frederic^  wdS 
abandoned  at  hU  death.  His  successor  tracted  out  for  himself 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  more  luminous  career,  which  has 
been  persevered  in  by  the  present  king  with  a  bHndnesi  and 
obstinacy  that  may  ttrauoate  in  his  destruction.    Phissia,  in 
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Few  countries  liave  been  placed  in  bo  favoiiN 
able  a  position  for  perpetuating  their  oirn  gIory> 
and  conferring  lasting  benefits  on  the  human  raccj 
as  was  at  the  command  of  Prussia  when  that  un* 
fortunate  rebellion  first  broke  out.  It  recurred 
onor  and  over  again^  in  the  course  of  the  succeed- 
ing war  ;  and  why  she  neglected  to  avail  herself 
of  her  Ugh  fortune  will  ever  set  at  defiance  the 
most  natural  conclusions  of  reason*  She  might 
have  regained,  what  she  formerlj  so  ardently  co^ 
veted,  a  decisive  ascendency  in  Holland,  and,  pos^ 
aibly,  at  some  future  period,  might  have  been  able 
to  transplant  her  commercial  genius  from  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
to  a  more  safe,  a  more  profitable^  and  a  less 
confined  sphere.  She  might  not  only  have  redeem** 
ed  Holland,  without  risk,  from  the  hands  of  the 
|«*rench  ;  but,  by  giving  a  decisive  check  in  other 
parts  to  the  republican  arms,  she  might  have 
put  an  effectual  end  to  that  growing  vigour  at 
which  she  must  at  this  moment  secretly  tremble. 

consequence  of  her  predatory  system,  U  now  completely  tor* 
XDuoded  by  the  three  most  powerful  continental  states,  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  against  neither  of  which  she  could  mako  a 
•olitaiy  defence.  Should  these  three  powers,  at  some  fiitUM 
^iodj  revive  that  plan,  which  she,  in  conjunction  with  tws  of 
them,  some  years  back  adopted  towards  Poland,  her  name  and 
empire  might,  with  equal  facility,  be  obliteraled. 

It 
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It  is  tnie^  that  she  has  remained  at  peace  and 
has  added  to  her  dominions  and  her  treasure. 
As  a  reward  for  her  base  compliance^  she  has^ 
through  the  interference  of  France^  acquired  a 
temporary  grandeur.  She  has  obtained  a  no- 
minal sovereignty  over  countries  of  considerable 
extent^  population^  fertility^  and  revenue.  She 
has,  in  exchange  for  a  few  paltry  acres  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine^  been  invested  with  territories 
which  give  an  apparent  weight  and  consideration 
to  her  kingdom  ;  and  she  n^^y  now  contemplate 
her  rule  extending  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
north  of  Geimany.  But  has  she^  by  this  increase 
of  empire^  added  to  her  political  strength  ?  Is  her 
independence  placed  within  those  strong  in- 
trenchments  which  formerly  secured  it?  Does 
she  not  now  exist  more  by  suiTcrance  than  from 
any  inherent  principle  of  vigour  or  means  of 
resistance?  Are  those  soldiers,  whom  she  has  been 
obliged  to  support,  so  able,  or  so  willing,  to  con- 
tend against  the  pretensions  of  France  as  they  were 
ten  years  back;  and  cannot  those  very  dominions 
I  which  France  has  procured  for  her,  if  unassisted 

by  other  powers,  be  wrested  from  her,  with  the 
same  facility,  by  France  ? 

The  strength  of  a  country  does  not  always  in- 
crease with  extension  of  territory.     When  it  is 
i  unequal  to  the  defence  of  its  own  independence^ 
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it  signifies  little  what  it  possesses.     Prussia^  a 
few  years  ago,  might  have  coimnaoded  her  own 
terms.     She  is  now,  in  a  great  degree,  at  the 
mercy  of  France.     France  may  have  heen  in- 
strumental in  procuring  her  nominal  advantages^ 
but  has  been  sapping  the  foundations  of  her  real 
grandeur.     With  so  many    cogent  motives  of 
active  interference  which  have  presented  them- 
selves to  Prussia  for  many  years  back,  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  her  total  inaction.     It  is  an 
aberration  from    sound    policy    for   which  we 
in  vain  endeavour  to  find  even  a  plausible  excuse. 
We  can  only,  I  fear,  attribute  it  to  a  sordid  love 
of  money,  a  ruinous  lust  of  empire,  a  narrow 
jealousy  of  a  once  rival  state,  or  an  inglorious 
desire  of  repose :  or  else  to  an  unworthy  ambi- 
tion of  acquiring  territory  of  which  the  legal 
possessors  have  been  scandalously  despoiled,  and 
which  she  has  only  obtained  by  condescending 
to  be  the  abject  instrument  of  a  government 
which  she  must  abhor.     The  Prussians   have, 
however,  been  justly  disappointed  in  their  views, 
and  they  must  now  be  convinced  that  they  have 
been  contributing  to  the  elevation  of  a  most  for- 
midable neighbour,  whose  design  is  eventually  to 
sacrifice  them  with  the  rest  of  Europe.     The 
republican  rage  has,    in  the  mean  time,   been 
brought  to  a  close;  but  its  power  remains;  and. 
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by  being  concentrated  in  one  man^  is  proportion* 
ably  to  be  dreaded.  France  is  now  where  it  was 
the  ambition  of  Louis  the  XlVth  to  place  her- 
She  has  broken  down  all  the  old  fences  which 
confined  her^  and  is  grasping^  with  some  hope  of 
success^  at  universal  enipire.  * 

What  has  happened  in  France^  respecting  the 
late  alterations  in  her  government^  mighthavebeen 
•easily  foreseen.  It  has  be^n  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  her  popular  excesses.  The  French^  in  the 
very  outset  of  their  revolution^  demonstrated  the 
absolute  necessity  of  restraint.  They  proved  that 
they  had  not  attained  to  that  degree  of  civilization 
which  is  compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  liber- 
ty^  and  which  renders  men  capable  of  living  un- 
der a  free  constitution.  The  advantages  of  the 
people  were  soon  dismissed  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  ruling  departments  of  the  state^  and  a  contest 
for  superiority  among  factions  was  all  that  re- 
mained. In  this  fluctuation  of  affairs^  it  was 
very  apparent  that  struggles  would  be  endless^  till 
some  one  arose^  whose  genius^  whose  fortune^ 
or  whos^  power^  was  sufficient  to  silence  the 
claims^  and  suppress  the  exertions^  of  his  competi- 


*  Prussia,  after  all,  can  never  suffer  Holland  to  be  defini« 
nitivelj  annexed  to  France.  It  is  the  chief  protection  of  the 
north  of  Germany. 
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tors.  This  change  could  be  nothing  less  than 
the  re-establishment  of  irresistible  despotism.  It 
was  also  very  evident  that  France,  in  her  revolu- 
tionary career,  and  cut  off  as  she  was  from  all 
those  regular  supplies  which,  under  the  old  con- 
stitution, poured  in  from  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  her  manufactures,  and  of  her  foreign  and 
colonial  trade,  could  not  maintain  her  numerous 
armies,  and  provide  for  the  enormous  exigencies 
of  her  government,  but  by  forced  loans  and  ruin- 
ous imposts  at  home,  and  the  plunder  of  conti- 
guous states.  In  this  manner  has  she  been  pro- 
ceeding for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  as  one 
country  has  been  exhausted,  another  has  become 
her  prey.  Friend  or  foe  has  been  treated  with 
the  same  inexorable  rigour.  Where  the  power 
of  exaction  has  existed,  there  also  has  been  the 
inclination ;  and  no  spot,  which  has  allured  by 
its  abundance  or  its  weakness,  has  been  spared  by 
the  claims  of  justice  or  the  petitions  of  humility. 
These  systematic  and  unprovoked  acts  of  ag- 
gression would  have  been  sufficient,  one  should 
have  imagined,  in  their  infancy,  to  have  awakened 
the  fears  of  independent  states,  and  insured  the 
determination  of  vigorous  resistance.  But,  no  ! 
It  was  thought  more  prudent  to  submit  without 
contention>  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  com- 
pelled to  submit  after  contention.     \>  hen  great 
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efforts  are  requisite^  we  are  apt  to  postpone  them, 
till  their  utility  is  lost,  and  to  leave  present  cir- 
cumstances to  the  operation  of  chance.  Thus 
did  this  unmanly  and  sluggish  feeling  prevail ; 
and  so  far  from  having  disarmed  any  faculties  of 
destruction,  they  have  added  to  those  which  pre- 
viously existed,  the  humiliation  of  contempt. 

France  has  all  along  betrayed  her  intermediate 
intentions,  and  her  ultimate  designs.  She  now  acts 
even  a  less  mysterious  part,  and,  from  a  greater 
sense  of  security,  proclaims  to  the  world  the  full 
scope  of  her  ambition.  This  may  be  still  resisted ; 
but>  if  deferred  much  longer,  resistance  may  be 
vain.  The  military  strength  of  France  continues 
to  increase,  and  seems  to  identify  itself,  more  and 
more  every  day,  v^ith  her  political  existence.  Her 
naval  and  commercial  consequence  being  lost,  the 
application  of  her  means  is  directed  to  that  one 
pointy  But  that  a  power  may  be  more  easily  re- 
pelled when  weak  and  disjointed,  than  when  firm 
and  consolidated,  requires  no  ingenuity  of  reason- 
ing to  prove ;  and  why  Prussia  did  not  rather 
take  advantage  of  her  decisive  superiority  at  a 
former  period,  than  wait  till  the  moment  when 
the  efficacy  of  her  interference  is  rendered  proble- 
matical, is  one  of  those  occurrences  in  politics 
which  eludes  every  rational  conjecture.  If  the. 
king  of  Prussia  had  not,  in  the  first  instance^ 
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"withdrawn  from  his  alliance  against  France  ;  or 
had  he,  in  the  year  1799,  assisted  our  troops  with 
twenty  thousand  men  in  Holland ;  or  if,  at  a  sub- 
sequent  period,  he  had  added  his  weight  in  Italy 
to  that  of  Austria  and  Russia,  what  innumerable 
evils  might  have  been  averted !  That  horrible 
revolution,  which  no  man  of  feeling  can  contem- 
plate without  execration,  might,  at  anyone  of  these 
junctures,  have  been  crushed  ;  and  those  coun- 
tries which  have  been  since  overwhelmed  with 
every  kind  and  degree  of  misery,  might  have 
been  spared.  What  is  still,  perhaps,  of  greater 
consequence,  the  example  of  successful  usurpa- 
tion and  wickedness  which  has  been  held  up  to 
the  world,  would  never  have  existed,  and  mankind 
-would  have  continued  to  advance  in  every  branch 
of  knowlege  but  that  of  crimes.  Europe  would 
also  have  escaped  her  present  painful  situation^ 
and  not  have  been  shuddering  from  a  dread  of 
the  failure  of  those  means  on  w^hich,  at  present^ 
her  very  salvation  hinges.  The  overbearing  in- 
solence and  rapacity  of  Bonaparte  do,  however; 
apparently  begin  to  operate  on  the  fears  olf  the 
leading  powers,  and  the  palpable  conviction  of 
increasing  danger  prevailing  over  less  urgent  con- 
siderations, their  enmities  may  at  length  yield  to 
more  imperious  motives. 
The  arrest  of  Sir  George  Rumbold,  an  accre-, 
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dited  minister^  clothed  with  the  sacred  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  character^  residing  in  a  fo- 
reign state,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
courts  is  an  event  which^   from  its  immediate 
construction^  and  consequent   application^  has 
startled  the  whole*  civilized  world.     It  is  one  of 
those  transactions  by  which  every  independent 
state  must  fe^l  itself  injured^  and  in  which  every 
independent  state   must  be  equally  concerned. 
It  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  and  impudent  acts  that  was  ever  avow-( 
edly  committed  by  a  government,  and,  aiming 
as  it  does  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe,  unless  full  reparation  be  required, 
and  obtained,  no  peaceable  intercourse  between 
states  can  be,  with  safety,  in  future  carried  on. 
If  the  person  of  an  Ambassador  be  no  longer  held 
inviolable ;  if  he  be  liable  to  seizure  and  impri- 
sonment, not  only  from  the  state  where  he  is  re- 
sident,  but   from    the   forcible  interference  of 
neighbouring  powers ;  one   hardly  knows  how 
any  amicable  communication  between  govern- 
ments can  exist,  or,  when  differences  arise,  how 
harmony  can  be  restored.     That  part  of  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Europe  which  relates  to  diplomati# 
proceedings,  and  which  has  so  materially  con- 
duced to  moderate  the  passions,  diminish  the  en*' 
mities,  and  assimilate  the  interests  of  nations, 

would 
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would  instantly  terminate.  War^  which  could 
scarcely  ever  be  obviated^  would  be  conducted 
with  implacable  ferocity.  There  would  be  an 
end  of  all  truce.  No  treaty  could  interpose. 
The  sword  would  be  the  only  tribunal  to  appeal 
to,  and  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  would  bo 
the  extermination  of  his  opponents.  Ancient 
history  furnishes  a  few  precedents  of  such  tran* 
sactions ;  but  in  the  records  of  modern  times^  no 
such  example  is  to  be  found.* 

In  the  consideration  of  this  very  important 
question,  we  must  particularly  advert  to  the  ob* 
ject  which  France  has  evidently  in  view.  Wc 
shall  then  be  enabled  to  estimate  more  correctly 
the  dangerous  coasequences  to  which  the  admis- 
sion  of  her  domineering  principles  would  lead^ 

*  I  recollect  one  instance,  which  is  peculiarly  in  point. 
When  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiao  war,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Persia,  the  Ambas* 
sador,  whilst  in  neutral  territory,  was  seized  by  a  party  of 
Athenians  sent  for  the  express  purpose,  conveyed  to  Athens, 
and  put  to  death.  The  Athenians,  however,  alledged  in  de- 
fence of  such  barbarous  proceedings,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
had,  the  year  before,  forcibly  seized  and  murdered  some  of 
their  merchants.  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  a 
wmilar  pretended  spirit  of  retaliation,  though  even  without  tlie 
•ame  grounds  to  support  him.  At  some  future  period,  he  may 
jgivc  a  stronger  authority  to  the  precedent,  by  fulfilling  the 
latter  part  of  it* 

and 
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«nd  the  confusion^  mischief,  and  degradation, 
vhich  would  inevitably  ensue.  France,  not  sa- 
<isfi^  with  the  violence  of  her  course,  with  the 
•contempt  and  defiance  with  which  she  has  vio- 
lated her  engagements,  and  trampled  on  all  the 
ancient  and  venerable  usages  of  the  christian 
community,  affects  at  length  to  feel  herself  strong 
enough  to  establish  her  right  to  pursue  this  de- 
structive career,  and  to  extort  from  the  remain- 
ing kingdoms  of  Europe  their  formal  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  assumed  superiority.  She  has, 
in  consequence,  impudently  intimated  to  the 
world  her  intention  of  erecting,  by  her  own  high 
command,  a  supreme  tribunal,  to  which  she  will 
require  every  potentate  implicitly  to  bow.  The 
principles  and  regulations  of  this  paramount  court, 
which  go  to  the  utter  explosionof  all  the  tried  ma- 
xims of  civilized  life,  are  to  be  made  the  future  rule 
of  nations,  in  their  mode  of  conducting  all  trans- 
actions, throughout  the  whole  range  and  variety  of 
political  combination*.  There  is  to  be 'no  guide  but 
its  fancy,  no  authority  but  its  power,  no  limits  but 
Us  will.  The  first  shock  to  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind has  not  only  been  already  given,  but  the 
novelty  is  wearing  off  by  repetition.  France  is 
every  day  familiarising  the  world  with  her  pro- 
pensities; and  from  those  dispositions  which  have 
beeft  betrayed,  even  in  the  present  frowardness 
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of  her  infancy^  we  can  easily  anticipate  the  ex« 
pectations  of  maturer  years.  She  has^  amidst 
her  other  innumerable  encroachments^  arrogated 
to  herself  the  rights  not  only  of  dissolving  the 
ancient  code  of  public  law^  but  of  instituting  a 
new  one^  which  corresponds  with  her  profligate 
sense  of  self-interest^  and  her  views  of  exclusive 
arbitration.  Without  consulting  with  other  pow-r 
ersj  she  excommunicates  ambassadors^  and  putu 
them  under  the  ban  of  her  displeasure.  She 
places  them  without  the  pale  of  public  protect 
tion^  annuls  their  privilege^^  attacks  their  charactei* 
by  the  publication  of  the  most  infamous  libels^ 
and^  when  these  measures  are  not  deemed  suffi- 
ciently vindictive^  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which 
they  are  resident  are  violated^  and  their  persona 
are  carried  off.  If  the  sovereigns  themselves  have 
given  offence^  no  ^regular  ren^onstrance  is  preferred^ 
no  explanation  demanded^  no  enquiry  instituted, 
no  satisfaction  or  apology  required  through  the 
medium  of  accredited  agents;  but  accusation! 
and  threats  are  vomited  forth  in  the  official  Jour- 
nals of  France,  from  which  all  forms,  and  all 
decency,  and  all  truth,  are  equally  dismissed. 
Extravagant  charges  are  brought  forward  un-^ 
supported  by  fact,  furious  menaces  are  uttered, 
and  insidious  appeals  are  addressed  to  the  passion^ 
qfi^  people,  in  order  to  weaken  their  affection 


and  allegiance  to  their  legitimate  prince.*  This 
is  a  line  of  proceeding  which  may  be  perfectly 
consonant  to  the  brutal  vulgarity^  the  infuriated 
malice^  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
Fiench  government;  but  is  it  a  mode  of  conduct 
^hich  can  be  tolerated  with  safety  by  any  other 
power?  France  may  influence^  as  she  chuses, 
the  public  opiiiions  of  her  own  subjects^  but 
if  she  be  suffered  to  be  the  arbiter  of  all  public 
opinion ;  to  scatter^  as  she  pleases,  throughout 
tyery  European  state,  the  pestiferous  seeds  of 
her  polluted  doctrines ;  to  excite  to  insurrection 
and  rebellion ;  to  issue  her  periodical  lampoons 
and  manifestoes  against  crowned  heads ;  to  declaim 
Inrithout  argument ;  to  assert  without  proof;  there 
is  an  end  of  all  independence.  When  silence  is 
observed  oii  such  occasions,  it  argues  a  degree  of 
fear  and  political  abasement  which  is  little  short 
of  the  most  abject  submission.     France  is  then 

*  la  addition  to  the  arrest  of  Sir  George  Rambold,  I  allude  to 
the  infamous  libel  published  in  the  Moniteur  against  the  king 
of  Sweden ;  the  scandalous  histories  which  were  trumped  up 
relative  to  Mr.  Drake,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith# 
many  of  which  the  French  government  obliged  the  courts,  at 
which  ^heae  gentlemen  were  resident,  to  insert  in  their  official 
gazettes;  the  detention  and  plunder  of  WagstafF,  the  messengeri 
and  the  libel  against  England,  inserted  at  the  instance  of  Lasnes 
in  the  Lisbon  gazette,  and  repelled  in  so  able  and  spirited  a 
manner  bj  Lord  Robert  Fitzgerald. 
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the  despot^  and  those  who  endure  her  conduct 
are  her  trembling  slaves. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  under  whose  protectioa 
Sir  George  Rumbold,  as  minister  to  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  was  placed,  has  indeed  felt 
his  dignity  offended  by  this  glaring  infraction  of 
diplomatic  rights,  and  has,  in  some  measure,  re- 
sented the  aflffont.  He  dispatched  a  spirited  me- 
morial to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud,  which,  as 
far  as  personal  liberation  was  concerned,  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect*  But  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  public  right  of  nations,  or  the 
ceremonial  of  courts,  no  apology  appears  to  have 
heen  offered,,  nor  has  any  atonement  been  rnade^ 
The  person  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  wa&  released, 
and  his  papers  returned ;  but  not  till  after  his 
person  had  been  seized  in  the  dead  of  night 
in  a  neutral  state,,  transported  thence  to  Paris^ 
and  confined^  for  several  days,  in  prison ;  and 
not  till  after  his  papers  had  been  forcibly  taken 
from  his  possession,  broken  open,  ransacked,  and 
read . — Even  then,  it  is  said,  that  he  was.  only  liber- 
ated on  certain  conditions ;  and  that,  before  the 
officer  restored  him  to  liberty,  a  solemn  promise 
was  exacted,  expressly  binding  him  down  never 
again  to  revisit  Hamburgh,  or  to  come  within 
one  hundred  leagues  of  the  French  territory,  in  a 
public  capacity.    I  must,  however,  hope,  that  no 
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such  degrading  stipulations  were  acceded  to.  One 
unlawful  act  can  never  authorise  another ;  nor 
can  I  conceiye  that  any  British  minister^  feel-^ 
ing  hunself  clothed  with  those  sacred  rights 
which  appertain  to  his  character^  can  have  so 
far  departed  from  a  just  conception  of  his  real 
dignity  as  to  have  subscribed  to  such  terms.  This 
aflfair  is^  however^  not  yet  settled^  and  may  still 
lead  to  most  important  consequences. 

The  remaining  states  of  Germany^  more  espe- 
cially those  which  are  contiguous  to  France^  if  we 
unite  them  in  one  mass,  can  scarcely  any  longer 
pretend  to  power  or  respect.  So  disorganised, 
and  so  trampled  upon^  have  they  been^  that  th^eir 
very  names  are  nearly  sunk  in  oblivion^  and  un« 
less  backed  by  the  only  two  remaining  indepen- 
dent members  of  the  empire^  they  cannot  be  exr 
pected  to  form>  in  any  sense^  a  point  of  resistance. 
Even  Saxony^  Bavaria^  and  the  Palatinate^  whose 
former  history  has  been  marked  by  many  a  splen- 
did achievement^  have  no  longer  the  courage  or 
the  ability  to  contend.  Those  who,  by  being 
nearer,  are  more  within  the  grasp  of  France,  are 
still  more  humiliated.  How  have  they  been  mulct- 
ed and  terrified!  how  have  their  once  proud 
princes  been  insulted  and  disgraced !  and  by 
whom  ?  By  Bonaparte — one  who,  but  a  few  years 
back,  would  have  disfigured  the  levee  of  the  pet- 
tiest of  their  tribe.     But  thev  are  now  become  the 
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But  what  have  they  profited  hy  all  this  officious 
compliance— by  this  meekness  and  humility  of 
6pirit-«-by  these  timorous  gestures-^^by  this  base 
prostration  of  all  nobility  of  sentiment  ?  What 
have  they  gained  from  his  haughty^  encroaching^ 
and  destructive  spiiit^  but  superadded  claims  and 
insults  ?  Nothing  has,  indeed,  more  fatally  con-* 
tributed  to  sink  Europe*  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind,  to  efface  her  real  dignity,  and  to  un- 
nerve her  real  strength,  than  the  abject  facility 
with  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to  yield  to 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  France ;  nor  has  any 
thing  tended  more  to  embolden  the  views,  and  to 
confirm  the  success  of  Bonaparte.  Had  the  ebul^ 
litions  of  his  pride,  the  paroxysms  of  his  anger, 
the  irritability  and  caprice  of  his  temper,  his  con-< 
tempt  of  public  law,  his  invasions  and  spolia- 
tions in  neutral  territories,bis  threats,  his  usurpa^ 
tibns,  his  ordinances,  his  arrests,  his  robberies, 
and  his  assassinations,  been  firmly  opposed  in 
the  outset;  had  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  even 
made  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  dignity,  the 
honour,  or  the  independence  of  their  crowns, 
against  the  numberless  aggressions  and  insults  of 
this  usurper ;  could  he,  I  will  ask,  have  reached, 
or  would  he  even  have  aspired  at,  the  altitude 
from  which  he  now  looks  down  ?  It  is  therefore 
the  base  timidity  of  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of 
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fiurope  Mrhich  has,  in  an  indirect^  but  in  a  most 
efficacious  manner^  contributed  to  his  eleva* 
tion.  They  haye  removed  those  obstructions^ 
those  apparently  insurmountable  obstructions^ 
vhich  were  interposed  by  the  obscurity  of  his 
birth,  and  the  turpitude  of  his  character,  be- 
tween him  and  his  present  fortune.  They  have, 
more  than  the  people  of  France,  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head,  and  the  sceptre  in  hand. 

In  proceeding  to  the  north  of  Europe^  we  there 
perceive  a  much  more  flattering  prospect  of  vigo- 
rous opposition.  Hope  seems  to  rise  with  uncloud- 
ed rays  in  that  horizon,  and  that  country  whose 
barbarous  hordes  once  poured  destruction  on  the 
polished  but  effeminate  south,  seems  now  likely  to 
make  full  reparation  for  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  it  formerly  inflicted.  To  that  quarter  wc 
must  now  chiefly  direct  our  views  for  the  first 
grand  efibrt  of  resistance  which  may  check  the 
profligate  career  of  Bonaparte,  and  eventually 
disengage  the-  continent  from  his  annihilating 
grasp. 

The  rapi4  progress  of  this  vast  empire  towards 
improvement  is  one  of  the  surprising  events  of 
modern  times.  Its  population,  its  riches,  and  its 
revenue,  still  bear  no  proportion  to  its  extent;  but 
wl^eu  we  contemplate  it  at  the  accession  of  Peter 
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the  Iciest  and  as  it  now  displays  itself  we  have 
ample  room  for  astonishment. 

Two  enterprising  reigns,  that  of  Peter  I.  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder^  and  that  of 
Catherine  II.  who  may  be  considered  as  the  con- 
firmer,  of  its  European  grandeur^  were  able  to 
produce  these  mighty  effects  j  and  less  than  an- 
other century  may  raise  it  above  every  other  state 
in  Christendom.  Distantly  renaoved  as  it  at  pre- 
sent is  from  France,  it  is  apparently  less  inte- 
rested than  Austria  or  Prussia  in  the  fortunes  of 
that  empire  ;  but,  extending  our  views  to  future 
times,  we  may  easily  imagine  them  in  contact. 

The  sudden  dereliction  of  the  Ut6  emperor  qf 
Jlussia  from  the  confederacy  which  had  been 
wisely  formed  to   arrest   the  encroachments  of 
France,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to 
the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  character.     It  can 
filso  be  accounted  for  on  principles  which  are  not 
much  at  vi^riance  with  the  cqmipon  feelings  and 
prudential  maxin^s  of  mankind.     He  engaged  in 
the  league  with  full  sincerity,  and  with  a  sincerity 
founded  on  the  strongest   impulsej^  a  thorough 
'  fconviction  of  the  danger  which  n^enaced  every 
ptate,  from  the  profligate  principles  of  the  French 
cabinet.     These  principles^   which  he  regarded 
with  abhorrence,  he  was  firmly  satisfied  it  was 
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controul^  as^  in  proportion  to  their  ascendency, 
was  its  own  security  weakened.     He,  therefore/ 
6n  becomitig  il  ptlrty  to  the  alliance^    sent   a 
powerful  aid^  under  the  command  of  a  successful 
general^  to  co-operiite  with  the  Austrian  army. 
The  godd  fortune   which    attended  their  joint 
exertions^  and  the  rapid  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Italy^  are  still  frefsh  in  oUr  recollection.  The 
Russians,  who  with  dauntless  hearts  marched  up 
to  the  cannon's  mouth,  soon  struck  their  adver- 
saries with  dismay.     Where  they  ilttackedj  they 
stormed  ;  and  the  decision  and  fapidity  of*  their 
evolutions  convinced  their  opponents  that  they 
had  a  desperate  enemy  to  Contend  with.     Unac- 
quainted with  their  mode  of  fightings  it  made  an 
ilnm^diate  impression.     Alarm  spi'ead  io  such  a 
degree  through  the  republican  tanks^  that,  after  a 
few  encounters,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  brought  io  face  these  fierce  antagonists. 
The  impetuosity  of  the  Russians  was  tempered 
by  the  more  deliberate  movements  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  the  outset  seemed  to  augur  the  most/ 
flattering  conclusion.     The  Confederate  armies' 
were,  in  every  inrtance,  triumphant ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  they  drove  their  opponents  from  the 
banks  of  the  Adige  to  the  frontiers  of  Savoy. 
This  success  might  have  continued,  had  not  thc^ 
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selfish  policy  of  Au«tria  disappointed  the  hopea 
of  Europe^  and  occasioned  a  breach  with  her 
new  ally. 

The  Austrian  commanders^  desirous  of  hus- 
banding their  troops^  which  had  been  thinned  by 
the  struggles  of  six  or  seven  campaigns^  con* 
trived  that  the  Russians  should  be  placed  at  the 
most  dangerous  posts>  and^  on  all  occasions^  be 
exposed  to  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  attack. 
This  circumstance  alone  would  not^  perhaps^ 
have  been  a  source  of  dissension^  as^  in  these 
eases^  honour^  especially  in  romantic  minds> 
more  than  counterbalances  loss.  But  the  re^- 
wards  which  were  thus  valiantly  and^  dearly  pur- 
chased, were  entirely  appropriated  to  those  wha 
had  been  least  active  in  their  acquisition.  Every, 
station^  as  it  fell^  was  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  of  Germany..  Not  a  word 
was  said  of  Paul^  so  that  his  troops  were  treated* 
as  mere  merceflaries>  bound  to  shed  Aeit  blood, 
but  neither  to  participate  in  the  pvofit  nor  the 
glory  or  their  exertions.  A  jealousy  was  thus^ 
created  between  the  commanders  of  the  two  ar- 
mies^ and^.  towards  the  cBose  of  their  brilliant, 
campaign  in  Italy^.  tiie  Russiana  vicere  ordered, 
Hnder  the  command,  of  their' ^toriour  chief,  to 
march  to  the  defence  of ,  Sw£teerland.  Suwar- 
19W  instantly  obeyed^  but  he  sooa  found  lumselT 
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ill  a  sitttation  which  he  could  not  with  glory 
maintain.  Unprovided  with  ev^y  necessary  ap- 
pointment^ destitute  of  those  arrangements  which 
are  so  essential  ta  the  success  of  an  army  in  a 
strange,  country^  he  shortly  discovered  that  he 
must  eventually  be  involved  in  inextricable  diffir 
culties.  He  naturally  suspected  that  he  was  sent 
there  to  pursue  a  hopeless  contest,  whilst  hit 
companions  in  arms  were  perishing  in  uselesa 
toils,  and  the  laurel  was  withering  on  his  own 
brow.  The  representation  of  these  wrongs  to  hia 
imperial  master  produced  an  effect  which  might 
have  been  easily  foreseen  on  bis  irritable  temper. 
He  became  furious;  and>  without  seeking  for 
explanation  or  redress;  without  even  ci^nsider-- 
ing  the  ruinous  consequences  which  his  hasty- 
decision  portended  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had' 
embarkedi  be  ordered  his  forces  to  return  imme-r 
diatdy  home,  and  lefttheAustrians  to  fight  their 
dwn  battle. 

This  sudden  and  unlooked-for  defection  was  a 
signal  to  the  French  for  renovated  exertions.^  The 
enemy  whom  they  most  dreaded  had  Quitted  the 
fields  and  those  troops,  with  whom  they  had  re^- 
peatedly  fought  with  success^  presented  a  solitary 
apposition.  They  rallied  every  where;  fresh  levies 
were  poured  in^  in  every  direction ;  and,  ixt%  fe#; 
weefcsi  t&eir  bosses  v^re  recovered* 
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Paul  must  have  contemplated  with  pride  a  re- 
verse which  «o  clearly  demonstrated  the  extent 
9£  his  power^  the  valour  of  his  soldiers^  and  the 
utility  of  his  assisUtoce.  Had  his  resentment  stop-^ 
ted  there^  it  might  have  been  excusable.     But 
he  pushed  it  beyond  all  limits  either  of  justice  or 
judgment.    He  not  only  seceded  from  the  league, 
but  former  friendship  being  suddenly  converted! 
into  the  most  deadly  hate,  he  was  {Precipitated 
into  those  measures  which  w^re  best  calculated 
to^express  it.    The  fbrc^  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  aid,  was  now  devoted  to  the  injury,  of  th^ 
airtirrevolutionary  cause.  He  entered  into  a  strict 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  the  prejudicial 
effects  of  which  were  only  prevented  by  his  pre- 
mature death.*  His  fortunate  demise,  and  the  glo-' 
nous  battle  of  Copenhagen,  brought  to  a  speedy 
dissolution  the  formidable  northern  confederacy ; 
fiumidable,  as  it  affected  the  liberties  of  the  con- 
tinent;   but,  as  I,  in  a  former  pamphlet*  at- 
tempted to  explain,  and  as  subsequent   events 
have  fully  proved,  as  far  as  they  applied  to  Great 
Britain,  by  no  means  assuming  a  teirific  aspect. 
The  brilliant*9uccesses  of  this  country,  added  to 
the  general  lassitude  and  apathy  of  Europe,  led 
to  the  peace  of  l^OS. 

*  A  View  of  the  Political  Situatigo  of  the  Nortbom  Fowert^ 
pulDllshed  iu  1801. 
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That  peace^  which  was  not  only  degrading  in 
its  termsj  but  impolitic  in  its  views,  was  fbrtu- 
pately  of  short  duration.     It  has,  indeed,  been 
^tended  with    one  useful  consequence,  which^ 
however,  was  neither  foreseen,  nor  aimed  at  by 
jts  authors.    It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
in  some  degree,  apd  of  this  country  completely, 
with  regard  to  the  systematic  ambition  of  France. 
It  has  proved,  in  the  most  indisput.able  way,  that 
the  object  of  France  is  universal  domination ; 
and  that  her  efforts,  whether  of  open  violence  or 
insidious  design,  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
that  aim,  are  oqly  to  be  counteracted  by  force. 
Of  what  utility  are  the  vigilance  and  address  of 
pabinets,  when  no  written  instrument  is  consi- 
dered as  binding ;  when  promises  are  made  only 
to  be  broken,  and  treaties  signed  only  to  be  vio- 
lated, as  occasion  may  require,  or  interest  sug- 
gest !    With  such  principles  and  views,  a  systeqi 
of  plunder  and  despotism  can  be  more  securely 
p.nd  successfully  prosecuted  in  peace  than  in  waif. 
Intrigues  are  conducted  without  interruption; 
attack  is  applied  without  opposition ;  and,  when 
the  object  is  effected,  we  are  left  to  wouder  at 
pur  credulity. 

The  short  truce,  for  it  can  hardly  be  denomi* 
pated  a  peace,  which  was  agreed  on  by  England 
find  France^  not  only  unfolded  the  designs  of  Bo* 
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Baparte^  but  his  mode  of  execution.  The  conti- 
ncnf  1^1  powers,  although  they  have  not  j^et  de« 
dared  themselyes^  have^  no  doubt,  as  well  as 
England,  been  watchful  of  events.  Russia^  above 
ull^  has  carefully  treasured  up  in  her  recollection 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  three  years ;  and,  no 
longer  under  the  dominion  of  ^  capricious  des- 
pot, but  of  a  mild  and  wise  sovereign,  her  means 
wilh  in  all  probability^  be  as  vigorously  displayed 
as  her  measures  have  been  consistently  adopted. 
To  Russia^  therefore^  Europe,  may  principally 
look  up^  as  the  prjme  mover  of  that  spirit  of  re- 
action which  m^y  yet  redeem  hef  from  destruc- 
tion^ and  which  may  point  out  the  path  of  glory 
to  the  still  more  potent  resources  of  Austria  and 
JPrussia. 

Russia^  as  a  continental  power^  is  a  most  for-^ 
midable  foe ;  and  if  not  of  such  importance  as 
Austria  or  Prussia,  in  an  attack  on  France,  it  is 
only  on  account  of  the  distance  of  her  separation, 
Mer  troops  are  equally  numerous,  and  equally 
valiant,  and  in  some  respects,  may  even  claim  a 
superiority.  They  are  entirely  devoted  to  their 
officers,  and  possess  both  the  active  and  passive 
\irtues  of  the  soldier.  They  can  patiently  wait 
in  inaction ;  bnt  the  instant  they  receive  their 
orders,  nothing  but  death  can  check  their  ardour. 
The  interval  between  the  command  and  the  exe- 
cution is  scarcely  perceptible. 
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The  vigour  and  hardiness  of  their  constitution 
give  them  another  decided  advantage  over  the  in- 
habitants of  more  southern  climes.  The  educa- 
tion which  they  receive  promotes  these  qualities, 
and  enables  them  to  encounter^  without  incon- 
venience, the  most  sudden  transitions  of  climate. 
A  Russian  can  not  only  exist,  but  retain  posses- 
sion of  all  his  energies,  while  he  is  pursuing  a 
mode  of  life  which  would  destroy  a  less  mascu- 
line race.  He  endures,  without  muronur,  every 
privation  and  every  fatigue.  Inured  from  his  in* 
fancy  to  every  kind  of  hardship;  bred  up  in 
notions  of  implicit  submission  to  his  superiors ; 
accustomed  to  support  labour,  hunger,  and  cold, 
in  his  ordinary  avocations  ;  he  never  fiqds  him- 
self out  of  his  sphere,  nor  does  he  ever  repine  at 
those  vicissitudes  to  which  the  military  profes- 
sion is  so  peculiarly  exposed. 

Russia  is,  on  many  accounts,  the  natural  ally 
of  Britain.  Separated  as  we  are,  by  an  almost  im- 
measurable distance,  we  are  connected  by  many 
reciprocal  ties,  and  our  interests  in  no  shape 
clash.  The  commercial  intercourse  which  sul>- 
sists  between  the  two  countries  is  highly  benefi- 
cial to  both.  Tlie  revenue  of  Russia  is,  indeed, 
principally  derived  from  its  vast  concerns  with 
Great  Britain,  which  is  the  chief  mart  that  con- 
sumes her  immense  exportations^  and  spreads  in- 
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dnstry  and  wealth  through  the  remotest  regions 
of  her  empire. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that^  because 
our  manufacturers  help  to  pay  for  the  raw  ma^^ 
terials  of  Russia^  the  exchange  is  detrimental  to 
the  productive  labour  of  that  country.   The  fact 
js^  Russia  is  not  yet  in  a  state  to  have  many  ma-» 
nufactures  of  her  own ;  and^  whilst  this  incapa* 
city  continues^  it  is  much  better  that  her  wants 
should  be  supplied  from  a  foreign  market.     In 
this  manner^  she  obtains  them  at  the  least  possin 
ble  expence^  and  foreign  industry  allows  domesr 
tic  labour  to  pursue  a  more  advantageous  course. 
Agriculture  must  precede    manufacture :    and 
whilst  the  capital  of  Britain  enabFes  the  Russiaq 
farmer  to  cultivate  his  land^  th^  articles  of  utility 
and  taste^  for  which  his  produce  are  exchanged^ 
gradually  beget  the  desire  of  imitation^  and  ex-* 
pand  his  mind  to  higher  attainments.  France  may 
boast  of  the  importance  of  her  trade  with  Russia; 
but  when  it  is  made  known  that  the  raw  materials 
purchased  by  England^  amount  annually  to  near 
5,000^000/.  sterling,  and  that  those  take  i  off  by 
France^  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  commercial 
prosperity,  never  exceeded  from  4  to  600,000/.j| 
which,  since  the  revolution,  have  dwindled  to 
between  2  and  300,000/.,  the  substance  of  that 
|tnportance  completely  vanishes. 
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Sweden^  the  northern  neighbour  of  Russia; 
l^ill  apparently  become  an  immediate  party  td 
the  alliance.  She  may^  in  fact^  be  considered 
is  actually  embarked^  and  already  at  war  with 
France.  The  martial  disposition  of'  her  inhabi- 
tants will  render  her  a  powerful  auxiliary;  The 
yoiing  Prince^  who  sways  the  sceptre  of  that  an- 
cient kingdom^  has  shewn  himself  worthy  of  his 
illustrious  descent.  He  has  shewn  that  he  pos-> 
Besses  virtues  which  ennoble  the  proudest  bloody 
and  adorn  the  loftiest  station.  The  same  gallant 
spirit  which  animated  the  breasts  of  his  ancestors 
has  been  transmitted^  without  diminution^  to 
himself :  a  legacy  mdre  valuable  than  the  crowu 
which  he  inherits^  Gustavus  AdolpUs^  in  hii 
time^  stood  forth  the  champion  of  Europe^  and 
Was  a  principal  instrument  in  dissolving  a  league 
which  threatened  her  destruction;  Gustavus  lY* 
treading  in  his  luminous  footsteps^  may  also  be 
an  instrument^  destined  at  a  more  awful  crisis  to 
save  her  from  a  more  melancholy  fate^  Inexperi** 
enced  as  he  is>  and  incompetent  as  his  means^ 
when  measured  with  the  resources  of  France^ 
visibly  are^  he  at  least  has  had  the  merit  of  first 
declaring  his  sentiments^  of  first  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  of  first  setting  the  hviU 
liant  example.  ^However  he  may  have  erred  as  a 
politician^  which  remains  to  be  proved,  he  has 
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felt  and  acted  with  the  honour  of  a  soldier^,  and 
the  dignity  of  a  king.     Conscious  of  his  royal 
descent^  and  of  the  glory  of  being  the  legitimate 
governor  of  a  warlike  people,  he  received  into 
his  dominions,   with  every   regal  honour,   the 
rightful  owner  of  the  French  throne,  and  has 
disdainfully  refused  to  brook  the  insults  of  an 
usurper.    How  superior,  in  the  sound  estimation 
of  mankind,  must  such  a  Prince  be  ever  held  to 
the  mean  object  of  French  idolatry.     The  one 
risks  an  empire  by  virtues  which  alone  are  wor^ 
thy  of  preserving  it :  the  other  has  acquired  an 
empire  by  vices  by  which  it  should  be  lost.    But 
whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of  this  brave  and 
patriotic  monarch,  the"  fame  of  worthy  deeds  will 
triumph  in  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  whilst 
the  memory  of  his  name  shall  be  attended  with 
blessing,  that  of  his  adversary  will  be  loaded  with 
execration. 

His  dominions  will,  probably,  be  among  the 
first  objects  of  attack,  but  he  has  one  advantage 
which  Bonaparte  can  never  again  possess,  the 
spirit  of  his  people  in  his  favour  :  nor  do  I  at  ail 
despair,  groundless  as  the  hope  may  appear  to 
some,  that  the  legions  of  France  will  be  repulsed 
by  the  energies  of  the  Swedes. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  strength  of  this  kingdom 
in  a  continental  war,  we  must  recollect  what  il 
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has  formerly  achieved.  Gustavus  Vasa  liberated 
his  country  from  the  Danish  yoke.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age^  saved 
the  liberties  of  Germany^  and  gave  stability  to  the 
protestant  faith.  Charles  the  Xllth  v/bs,  for  a 
long  time^  the  terror  of  Europe ;  and  the  late 
King  made  the  powerful  Catherine  tremble  in  her 
capital.  Gustavus  III.  however  intemperate  in 
his  zeal^  rescued  his  country  from  Russian  sub- 
jection^ and,  by  the  revolution  of  1773,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  more  prosperous  era.  Like  Joseph 
the  lid,  he  was  too  precipitate  in  his  reforms : 
but  his  dominions  are  at  this  moment  deriving 
advantages  from  many  regulations  which  were 
the  production  of  his  active  mind.  Should  Swe- 
den be  successful  in  the  approaching  struggle, 
France  would  shrink  from  her  pretensions  faster 
than  she  has  formed  them.  The  absurd  notion 
which  prevails  of  the  superiority  of  French  troops 
would  instantly  vanish,  and  Europe  would  again 
assert  her  real  consequence. 

Denmark,  whatever  her  wishes  might  be, 
would  be  speedily  forced  into  the  alliance.  Con- 
sidering, indeed,  the  wrongs  and  insults  which 
she  has  experienced,  there  is  every  reasonable 
ground  to  think  that  she  would  join  it  with  ala-* 
crity.  The  Danes,  although  they  have  improved 
in  internal  regulation  and  domestic  economy,  no 
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Idnger  possess  ttic  vigour  which  formerly  distin« 
guished  them.  A  selfish  spirit  of  interest  and  love 
of  trade  have  vitiated  many  of  their  noblest  feel- 
ings. In  point  of  lucre  they  have  been  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  northern  states.  By  the  con- 
tinental v^ars  M^hich  have  arisen  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  they  have  been  considerable  gainers^ 
They  have  shared  part  of  the  fragments  of  the 
French  commerce ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
carrying  trade^  which  was  formerly  so  profitable 
to  Holland^  has  fallen  into  their  hands*  Thus^ 
if  their  arms  are  less  to  be  dreaded,  their  trea^ 
8ury  is  better  filled.  Against  the  French  th^ 
Norwegians  would  still  more  readily  engage,  and 
tnuch  might  be  expected  from  the  courage  and 
zeal  of  that  gallant  people.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
an  object  of  high  importance  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark  to  reduce  the  power  of  France,  which 
is  become  a  most  troublesome  and  dangerous 
neighbour. 

Turkey,  whose  councils  are  necessarily  influ-^^ 
.  enced  by  those  of  St.  Petersburgh,  would  also  ad^ 
joiinister  a  powerful  aid.  The  Mahometan  troops^ 
contending  alone  against  those  of  Christendomj 
have  little  prospect  of  success ;  but  instructed 
by  the  skilly  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
Europeans,  they  are  a  formidable  force*  The 
campaign  of  1801  in  Egypt  furnished  many  iU 
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lustrations  of  the  justness  of  this  remark.  iTie 
French,  however,  with  their  usual  presumption, 
still  pretend  to  a'  preponderance  of  influence  at 
the  Porte,  but  facts  contradict  the  assertion.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  likely  that  France  should  at  pre* 
sent  retain  at  Constant inorple  an  ascendency  oyer 
Russia.  Distantly  removed  as  Turkey  is  from 
the  former,  and  dependent  as  she  is  on  the  latter^ 
the  strong  feelings  of  interest  naturally  point  out 
to  her  that  alliance  which  is  so  immediately  in* 
terwoven^th  her  safety.  The  French,  confined 
as  they  now  are  from  remote  expeditions,  are  not 
likely  to  endanger  the  security  of  the  Turkish 
empire :  whereas  Russia  is  at  her  very  doors,  and^ 
^s  well  from  positive  strength,  as  from  the  inclii- 
natioii  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  powerful  faction 
which  is  devoted  to  her  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  could  shake  his  throne  to  its 
foundations.  In  addition  to  the  strong  pruden-* 
tial  motives  which  will  thus  naturally  determine 
the  Turks  to  follow  the  councils  of  Russia^  we 
may  ret^onably  expect  that  the  circumstance  of 
those  councils  being  now  favourable  to  Great 
Britain,  Mali  ^Iso  operate  as  a  powerful  incentive 
to  their  zeal.  During  the  late  war,  we  ren-» 
dered  them  most  essential  services,  They  well 
recollect,  that  it  was  entirely  the  consequence  of 
pur  exertions  that  iEgypt  was  recovered  from  the 
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French,  and  the  integrity  of  their  empire  after- 
M^ards  preserved.*  The  mischief  of  French  intrigue 
is  therefore  likely  to  terminate  speedily  at  the 
Porte,  and  unless  Le  Brun  make  a  precipitate 
retreat,  he  may  very  possibly,  ere  long,  find  him-* 
self  a  prisoner  in  the  Seven  Towers. 

The  king  of  Naples,  weakened  and  degraded 
as  he  has  been,  must  be  nevertheless  anxious  to 
contribute  every  thing  in  his  power  that  may  con- 
duce to  extricate  him  from  his  present  embarrass^ 
ing  situation,  to  restore  him  to  the  eclipsed 
splendour  of  his  rank,  and  to  reinstate  him  in  his 
territories,  over  which  he  has  long  held  a  mere 
nominal  reign. 

Nor  will  Portugal  be  backward,  the  moment 
she  is  encouraged  by  the  faintest  glimmer  of  sue* 
cess.  How  exultingly  will  she  burst  asunder 
those  chains  which  she  has  worn  with  indigna- 
tion, and  how  joyfully  will  those  taunts  and  in- 
sults which  she  has  been  compelled  to  tolerate 


♦  If  the  favouraUe  dispositions  which  the  Porte  must  have 
felt  towards  us,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  ^gypt, 
had  been  properly  managed,  those  exclusive  privileges  which 
were  formerly  granted  to  the  French,  and  which  they  from 
their  aggressions  ought  now  to  forfeit,  might,  one  should  think, 
have  been  easily  secured  to  us.  It  would  be  a  great  object  if 
we  could  obtain  an  establishment  in  tlie  Black  Sea,  which  might 
be  rendered  the  empotium  of  a  most  lucrative  commerce. 
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from  the  brutal  Lasnes,  be  retaliated  on  the  head 
of  his  Corsican  master  !     The  Portuguese  abhor 
both  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  ;   the  former 
from  the  memory  of  past  domination^  the  latter 
from  the  feelings  of  present  suffering.     They  are 
in  the  same  degree  attached  to  us.     They  have 
not  forgotten  the  generous  supplies  which  were 
voted  by  the  British  Parliament  after  the  dread- 
ful earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755,  nor  tlic  suc- 
cours in  arms,  ammunition,  provision,  and  men, 
which  we  sent  in  1762,  and  which  savet:  thera 
from  a  second  Spanish  subjugation^     The  inde- 
pendence of  their  country  is  still  dear  to  their 
hearts ;    and  if  once  the  councils  of  tiioir  court 
could  be  invigorated,  and  they  could  be  brought  to 
place  a  proper  dependence  on  their  own  strength, 
their  efibits  might  not  be  unsuccessful.  Portugal 
has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  been  chiefly  supported 
by  her  connexion  with  Great  Biitain,  her  oldest 
and  most  useful  ally.     The  trade  which  she  car* 
fies  on  with  us  is  of  the  most  beneficial  kind. 
We  purchase  almost  the  entire  produce  of  her 
soil,  which,  if  overrun  by  French  troops,  it  will 
be  the  cruel  policy  of  France  to  destroy,  Tnat  we 
may  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  her  market  for 
our  V*  ines. 

Even  Spain,  thouf*:h  at  present  compelled  to 
dissemble,  if  a  faii*  oj^jiorluaity  prt sent.'d  itself, 
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'would,  in  all  probability,  start  up  from  her  trance, 
and,  vindicating  her  wrongs,  wouldassailthatcause 
which  she  is  now  reluctantly  doomed  to  assist, 
The  Spaniards  are  a  gallant,  generous,  and  high- 
minded  nation ;  and  however  the  court,  which 
has  long  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  venal  and  aban^ 
doned  faction,  may  be  subdued,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  still  lives  in  the  recollection  of  past  achieve- 
ments. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  those  unhappy  coun^ 
tries  which  have  been  either  formally  or  virtually 
annexed  to  the  territory  of  France,  and  over 
which  she  holds  an  absolute  and  undisguised  sway. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  their  real  sen- 
timents and  wishes  must  inevitably  be,  respecting 
the  pretended  advantages  which  they  have  gained 
by  a  change  of  masters. 

Savoj',  which,  through  a  succession  of  ages, 
flourished  under  its  native,  princes,  has  been  des- 
tined, for  the  last  ten  years,  to  groan  under  tliQ 
burden  of  French  servitude.  The  glory  and  be* 
nefits  of  an  independent  rank  are  lost;  the 
splendour  and  ex  pence  of  a  court  removed ;  whilst 
her  sovereign,  an  exile  from  the  productive  part 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  is  confined  to  the 
sterile  mountains  of  Sardinia,  where  he  wanders 
about  a  fugitive,  without  consequence,  and  almost 
wiihout  support. 
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This  country^  which  held  a  respectable  rank 
among  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe^  and  the 
independence  of  which  was  of  such  importance^ 
as  the  chief  barrier  of  Italy,  now  forms  a  part  of 

i  the  French  empire.    It  has  not  only  been  degrad-^ 

cd  from  its  station,  but  robbed  of  its  wealth.  It 
has  been  overburdened  with  taxes,  and  subjected 
to  military  conscriptions  and  contributions,  which 
have  beaten  down  every  fence  against  oppression^ 
and  worn  out  every  sinew  of  strength*  Nothing 
has  been  left  to  the  inhabitants  which  is  either 
gratifying  to  pride,  or  beneficial  to  interest.  In- 
stead of  a  regular,  lawful,  and  uncorrupt  admi- 
nistration, a  set  of  paupers  and  ruffians,  in  the 

I  character  of  French  agents,  have  been  advanced 

to  authority,  whose  perpetual  object  is  to  amass 
riches  by  any  means ;  and  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions,  are  instigated  and  supported 

I  by  the  government  from  which  they  are  delegated. 

I  This  indeed  has  been  the  uniform  treatment  which 

I  conquered    states    have    experienced   from   the 

French.  Their  profligate  policy  has  ever  been^ 
when  once  they  have  gained  a  secure  footing,  to 
put  in  practice  every  vexatious  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  to  skreen  themselves  from  the  pe-* 
nalties  of  resistance  by  completely  breaking  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  In  the  application  of  these 
atrocious  cruelties  they  have  unfortunately  been 
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too  successful.     By  creating  jealousies  and  enmi- 
ties between  parties,  and  placing  them  one  against 
the  other,  they  have  acquired  the  mastery,  which, 
when  once  obtained,  has  hccn  exerted  in  acts  of 
ruin.     Genoa,  Milan,  and  Tuscany,  those  once 
fertile  and  flourishing  parts  of  Italy,  the  seat  of 
commercial  opulence,  useful  industry,  and  culti- 
vated taste,  and  the  nursery  and  repositary  of  the 
fine  arts,  have  been  treated  with  the  same  unqua- 
lified barbarity  and  scorn.     Even  the  papal  terri- 
tories have  not  been  spared,  and  to  so  abject  a 
State  of  contempt  is  the  Pope  reduced,  that  he 
ten  onl  v  be  considered  as  a  machine,  whose  move- 
ments  Bonaparte  directs.     The  church  has  been 
made  completely  subservient  to  his  views,  and  its 
tninisters,  throughout  the  extent  of  their  domi- 
nion, pay  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands. 
The  overbearing  insolence  of  this  man  is^  without 
precedent.    When  he  assumes  power,  next  to  the 
possession  of  it,  his  object  seems  to  be  to  mortify 
evcrv  generous  feeling,  by  impressing  a  conviction 
ef  the  insignificance  of  those  over  whom  he  tyran- 
nises.   His  seizure  of  the  presidency  of  the  Ita- 
lian  states  was^  one  of  the  most  insulting  acts 
that  wa$  ever  committed  by  any  man  who  pre- 
tended to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and 
was  a  worthy  prelude  to  those  parts  of  the  drama 
which  have  since  been  exhibited  before  the  Pari- 
sian populace.  Biabant 
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Brabant  is  also  g;roaning  under  the  ponderous 
weight  of  the  same  ignominious  thraldom,  en- 
raged at  French  treachery,  and  panting  for  de- 
liverance.    DisafTectcd  as  it  was,  and  with  some 
cause,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  that  disaffection 
has  been  converted  into  love,  by  the  iron  rule  of 
France.     Its  towns  depopulated,  its  plains  de- 
^rted,  its  commerce  lost,  its  rights  annulled,  it% 
people  trampled  on,  agriculture  and  manufactures 
rapidly  declining,  its  taxes  more  than  quadrupled, 
this  once  flourishing  country  no  longer  exhibits 
a  semblance  of  its  pristine  greatness.     Bruxellcs 
once  the  residence  of  a  polite  court,  the  resort  of 
the  learned  and  tlie  rich,  the  centre  of  gaiety  and 
the  arts,  is  now  placed  tmder  the  sordid  and  des- 
potic administration  of  a  French  governor,  who 
feels    neither    pride  in   its  happiness,    nor  in- 
terest in  its  prosperity,  but  who,  uncertain  how 
long  his  office  may  last,  insults  with  contempt, 
and  grinds  with   oppression.     The  streets  are 
nearly  abandoned,  the  principal  houses  are  un- 
tenanted, the  churches  are  dismantled.     Many 
of  those  sacred  structures  which  were  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God,  are  now  converted  into 
barracks,  where  a  licentious  soldiery  hold  their 
blasphemous  orgies,  and,  whilst  scoffing  at  the 
•anctity  of  the  place,  make  a  mockery  of  the  mi- 
series of  the  people. 
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Switzerland  next  presents  itself,  over  whose 
ruins  no  feeling  or  virtuous  mind  can  dwells  with- 
out emotions  of  the  deepest  indignation  and  re- 
gret.    This  sacred  soil,  which  has  produced  so 
many  heroes,  which  was  the  seat  of  frugality  of 
manners,  and  unambitious  happiness,  and  which, 
for  centuries  past,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  nur- 
series of  liberty,  how  has  it  been  polluted  and  de- 
faced !    Since  the  great  ara  of  its  independence,* 
for  which  it   so  nobly  fought,    it  was   unmo- 
lested in  the  enjoyment  of  its  rights.     Like  tlie 
ancient  Olympia,  which  was  respected  by  the 
whole  of  Greece,  Switzerland  was  respected  by 
the  whole  of  Europe.     It  was  regarded  as  a  pal--' 
ladium  which  was  entitled  to  the   reverence  of 
mankind.     Surrounded  as  it  was  by   powerful 
states,  it  was  held  inviolable  by  them  all.     With 
no  ambition  but  that  of  remaining  as  it  was,  its 
virtues,  and  the  memory  of  past  deeds,  were  a  suf- 
ficient safeguard.     It  was  contemplated  by  the 

*  Twelve  men,  at  whose  head  was  the  immortal  William  Tell, 
in  1308,  liberated  the  cantons  of  Schweitz,  Under wald,  and  Uri, 
firom  the  Austrian  yoke.  The  only  revenge  which  they  took  on 
the  Austrian  governors  was  to  conduct  them  to  the  frontiers, 
where  they  administered  to  them  an  oath  that  they  would  never 
again  serve  against  the  Helvetian  nation.  The  other  cantons 
soon  joitied  the  confederacy,  and,  after  a  long  and  desperats 
struggle  against  the  whole  power  of  Austria,  they  completely 
established  their  independence. 
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philosopher  and  fhd  statesman^  as  a  sanctuarj 
^hich  enclosed  the  fairest  virtues  of  our  kind, 
which  was  the  residence  of  religious  toleration, 
moral  rectitude,  civil  liberty,  domestic  happiness, 
innocent  courage,  and  manly  simplicity.  Satis- 
tied  w  ith  its  own  possessions,  and  seldom^  in  its 
political  capacity,  intermeddling  wuth  the  con- 
cerns of  other  states,  it  was  an  insulated  spot, 
where  all  the  purposes  of  good  government  were 
answered,  and  none  of  its  distractions  felt.  Abun- 
dant  without  superfluity,  affiuent  without  luxury, 
strong  without  ambition,  it  excited  neither  cu- 
pidity nor  alarm,  and  was  equally  disregarded  by 
envy  and  fear.  It  was  a  country  to  which  the 
traveller,  sick  of  the  pomp,  the  bustle,  and  the 
dissipation  of  other  parts,  could  retire  with  satis- 
faction and  safety;  and,  whilst  residing  among itg 
uncorrupted  inhabitants,  could  contemplate  the 
majestic  features  of  nature;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
a  vicious  world,  mingle  with  the  unadulterated 
manners  of  a  virtuous  people. 

But  nothing  has  been  held  sacred  by  the  French, 
nothing  has  interrupted  the  career  of  tlieir  profane 
attacks.  Poverty  and  wealth,  honour  and  infa^ir/, 
Aartue  and  vice,  have  been  coiisiffned  to  the  satjie 
fate;  even  weakness  has  provoked  ha^.ii'vl,  aiid 
invited  assault.  Where  little  or  no  proiif  ^va:^  to 
be  derived,  they  have,  ia  maijy  iii&taiiio-,   c  ojv.*- 
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dered  happiness  and  innocence  9s  a  reproach  to 
their  own  character^  and^  on  that  account  solely, 
have  doomed  them  to  destruction. 

Switzerland,  however,  presented  other  allure- 
ments. It  was  one  of  the  barriers  which  defended 
the  German  empire,  and  was  consequently  an  ob- 
stacle to  French  ambition.  But  strongly  as  it  is 
fortified  by  nature,  and  valiantly  as  it  might  have 
been  defended  by  a  gallant  race  of  men  ;  had  its 
population  been  once  roused,  it  might  have  de- 
fied the  utmost  efforts  of  an  assailant.  The  French 
were  aware  of  this,  and  laid  their  plans  accord- 
ingly. Their  object,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not 
to  beat  down  by  violence,  but  to  ensnare  by  stra- 
tagem. They  brought  all  the  delusions  and  ma^' 
chinat  ions  of  base  intrigue  into  action .  By  threats 
and  promises,  artfully  managed ;  by  creating  alarm, 
and  instilling  suspicion,  as  the  variation  of  circum- 
stances suggested;  they  at  length  stirred  up  a 
spirit  of  dissension  and  animosity  among  the  dif- 
ferent cantons,  and  among  different  families  in  the 
same  canton.  The  country  was  thus  divided 
against  itself;  and,  whilst  each  faction  was  eagerly 
engaged  in  the  vehement  prosecution  of  their 
own  projects^  their  minds  were  called  off  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  only  important  point.  The 
public  good  was  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  distrac- 
tion of  private  passions;  the  disjointed  strength 
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of  the  confederate  states  was  employed  in  quell- 
ing the  quarrels  of  individuals ;  and  insubordina- 
tion and  disunion  were  every  where  triumphant. 
Whilst  these  ruinous  feuds  were  at  their  heighti 
the  French^  who  had  all  along  been  watching  for 
the  opportunity^  and  had  been  collecting  troops 
on  their  frontiers  under  pretence  of  guarding 
against  any  popular  tumult^  stepped  in^  and  en- 
slaved them.  The  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
the  Swiss  against  these  intruders  must^  by  this 
time^  be  Ufcarly  screwed  up  to  a  pitch  of  phrenzy, 
and  woe  to  those  of  that  nation  who  may  be  found 
among  them  when  once  their  resentments  burst 
forth  into  action.  Dreadful  will  be  the  retribu- 
tion of  that  dav. 

But  the  Swissj  though  they  may  recover  iheit 
independence>  will  never  again  be  what  they 
were.  The  spirit  which  asserts  and  preserves  the 
rights  of  mankind  is  broken  by  oppression. 
French  vices  have  also  been  engrafted  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  natures^  and  the  public  stock  of 
happiness  has  b^en  for  ever  adulterated.  That 
genuine  love  of  our  natal  soil^  that  purity  of 
public  virtue^  which  are  the  only  real  safeguards 
of  civil  liberty^  have  been  contaminated  by  the 
deleterious  principles  of  factious  demagogues  and 
visionary  legislators.  The  desire  of  revenge  and 
emancipation  may  still  beat  high ;  but  ample  as 
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tlie  sacrifice  offered  up  to  the  one  maj',  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  be,  the  other  will  never  be  enjoyed 
with  that  reverence  for  the  object,  or  relish  for 
the  possession,  which  formerly  obtained. 

And  what  must  also  be  the  sensations  ofHano* 
ver,  that  much   injured  and  enslaved  country r 
Scarcely  does  the  page  of  history,  ample  and  va* 
negated  as  it  is,  furnish  an  instance  of  such  scan- 
dalous perfidy,  and  barbarous  usage,  as  blacken 
this  foul  transaction.     Torn  from  the  protection 
of  a  beneficent  sovereign,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
avaricious  cruelty  of  a  destroying  fiend,  the  tran- 
sition was  no  less  sudden  than  outrageous.     If  we. 
were  to  narrate  the  anecdotes  of  this  unhappy 
country,  since  it  has  been  at  the  disppsal  of  the* 
French  banditti ;  if  the  crimes  of  those  infernal 
agents,  who  have  been  sent  to  prey  upon  its  vitals,, 
were  to  be  faithfully  detailed ;  what  scenes  of  in- 
famyj  extortion,  and  brutality,  would  meet  the 
eye  !  All  the  basest  vices  which  human  imagina- 
tion can  conceive,  or  human  depravity  can  com- 
mit>  instigated  by  all  the  revenge  which  the  human 
heart  can  contain,  have  been  perpetrated  in  this 
unoffending  electorate.     How  the  Hanoverians 
must  now  deplore  their  credulity !  how  they  must 
tiiirst  for  an  opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  stain 
of  disgrace,  and  retr ieving their  antient  character  !*" 

*  In  ]  7^7  the  Hanoverians  were  exposed  in  the  same  manner,, 
though  not  in  the.  same  degree,  to  French  tyranny  and  rapine. 
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liow  they  must  now  lament^  that  they  did  not 
assemble  on  their  frontiers  to  resist  tliese  profli^ 
gate  invaders^  to  repel  thenij  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt !  How  glorious  is  the  contemplation  of 
4eath  when  gained  in  our  country's  defence  1 
with  what  charms  surrounded,  with  what  honour 
irradiated  !  The  commendation  of  the  wise,  the 
€steem  of  the  good,  the  approbation  of  our  own 
hearts^  the  brilliancy  of  example,  the  discharge  of 
duty,  and  the  certainty  of  living  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  an  admiring  and  grateful  posterity.  How 
truly  enviable  above  a  life  which  is  led  in  servility^ 
and  disgraceful  bondage,  the  opprobrium  or  the 
pity  of  mankind,  and  an  object  of  derision  to  the 
tyrant  who  issues  his  terrific  decrees  ! 

Last  of  all  comes  Holland  to  close  this  melan- 
choly list;  a  country,  which,  if  we  regard  its  past 
fame  and  power,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  so 
fallen.  What  a  different  spectacle  does  she  pre- 
sent, shaking  off  the  yoke  of  her  old  tyrants  in  the 

The  French,  after  breaking  the  convention  of  Closter  Seven, 
insisted  tiiat  the  Hanoverians  should  deliver  up  their  arms,' 
Roused  by  a  sense  of  the  indij^nity  offered  to  the  honour  of  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  they  resolved  to  rescue  their  country 
from  the  degrading  oppression,  and  the  following  yeaj%  under 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  they  bravely  made  head  against  their 
conquerors^  expelled  them  from  the  electorate,  and  forced  them 
io  repass  the  Ehine. 
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sixteenth  century^  and^  in  the  eighteenth^  bending 
her  neck  to  a  new  tyranny  an  hundred  times  more 
intolerable.  In  the  one  instance^  we  find  a  high- 
minded  and  generous  people^  irritated  by  a  sense 
of  wrongftil  oppression^redeeming  their  legitimate 
rights^  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  security, 
the  happiness,  and  the   prosperity,  of  a  great 
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country:  in  the  other,  the  total  absence  of  all  these 
public  and  patriotic  virtues,  sacrificing  that  coun- 
try, with  all  its  security,  and  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity, at  the  shrine  of  depraved  avarice,  factious 
discord,  and  selfish  ambition.  In  the  one  in- 
stance, some  of  the  first  statesmen  and  warriors  of 
the  age  (an  age  fertile  in  eminent  men)  regulat- 
ing, and  wisely  conducting,  the  energies  of  a 
whole  people ;  in  the  other,  a  band  of  venal  de- 
magogues, repressing  their  feelings,  and  again 
delivering  up  the  state  to  the  power  of  a  foreign 
and  sanguinary  usurpation.  In  former  times 
Holland  resisted  the  whole  power  of  France ;  but 
the  vigour  of  the  people  has  wasted  itself  in  the 
pursuits  of  opulence  and  ease.  Since  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  she  has  visibly  declined  in  political  con- 
sequence :  since  her  connexion  with  revolur- 
tionafy  France,  she  has  been  completely  ruined. 
With  a  great  population,  long  habits  of  in^ 
dustry,  an  extensive  commerce,  a  powerful  and 
y  ell-appointed  navy,  and  some  of  the  strongest 
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fortresses  in  Europe^  garrisoned  by  well  disciplin-* 
ed  and  well  affected  troops^  one  should  naturally 
have  imagined^  that^  in  proportion  as  the  means 
of  defence  were  possessed^  they  would,  in  so  ho- 
nourable a  cause,  have  been  vigorously  employ- 
ed. Above  all,  the  pride  of  independence,  parti- 
cularly of  that  independence  which  had  been 
wrested  by  the  daring  hand  of  patriotism  from 
the  galling  yoke  of  tyranny :  which  had  been 
gained  by  a  series  of  gallant  exploits;  and  which 
had  so  completely  proved  the  superiority  of  the 
efforts  of  freemen  opposed  to  those  of  slaves. 
These  recollections,  one  should  have  conceived, 
would  have  impressed  them  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  value  of  their  acquisitions,  and  would  have 
inspired  them  with  the  fortitude  that  was  neces- 
sary to  shield  them.  But  events  have  shewn  that 
the  Dutch  thought,  and  felt  otherwise.  Cor- 
rupted by  wealth,  disunited  by  faction,  discou- 
raged by  suspicion,  and  incensed  against  their 
domestic  rulers,  they  deemed  this  the  moment 
most  fit  for  the  exercise  of  private  resentment, 
and  sacrificed  their  country  to  their  revenge. 
The  French,  taking  advantage  of  these  culpable 
and  pusillanimous  dispositions,  insured  to  them- 
9elves  an  easy  conquest.  They  poured  in  their 
troops  on  every  side;  the  strongest  fortresses  were 
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iurrendered  the  moment  they  were  summoned ; 
and  these  intruders^  who  were  hailed  as  their  de- 
liverersj  have  since  held  over  them  an  uninterrupt- 
ed sway. 

But  the  Dutch  have  been  wofuUy  disappoint- 
ed ;  andj  instead  of  receiving  at  their  hands  the 
benefits  of  a  friend,  have  been  treated  with  all  the 
severity  and  contempt  of  a  conquered  foe.  Since 
the  year  1795  they  have  been  little  more  than  the 
inhabitants  of  a  province  of  France.  Their  no- 
minal independence  has  only  served  to  render 
their  virtual  subjugation  more  galling.  They 
have  suffered  all  the  disadvantages  of  French  ser- 
vitude>  without  receiving  any  of  the  benefits  of 
French  protection.  They  have  been  attacked  at 
every  point ;  and  whilst  we^  as  their  declared  ene- 
mies>  were  capturing  their  colonial  possessions^ 
the  French,  as  their  professed  friends^  by  draining 
them  of  their  domestic  resources,  were  inflicting 
a  more  deadly  blow.  Nearly  the  whole  capital  of 
Holland  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  France^ 
and  they  seem  at  last  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
absolute  destitution  and  despair.^     They  have 

indeed 

*  Van  Hasselt,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Batavian  legislative 
body,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  1st  January,  before  a  secret 
meeting  of  that  assembly,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from 
the  £xecutive.Directory  for  the  third  eiLtraordinary  contribution 
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indeed^  in  a  great  degree^  merited  their  fate ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped>  that  their  unexampled  sufferings 
will  act  as  a  warning  to  other  states>  and  cause 
them  to  hesitate  before  they  resort  to  the  despe- 
rate  expedient  of  calling  in  a  foreign  force  for 
the  suppression  of  domestic  broils. 

Whilst  contemplating  the  foregoing  facts^  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  course  of  things  to  conceive  that 
the  torpor^  which  has  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  benumbed  the  nations  of  the  continent^  can 
hst  much  longer.  Their  protracted  winter  must 
finally  yield  to  the  genial  influence  of  nature. 
They  must  at  length  awaken  from  their  profound 
sleep ;  and  the  energies  of  the  soul^  shaking  off  the 

^  one  per  cent,  on  capital,*  to  cover  the  ezpences  of  the  yesc 
1804,  has  circumstantially  detailed  the  complete  ruin  of  that 
country^  occasioned  by  its  connexion  with  France.  He  has  ex- 
posed, in  glaring  colours,  the  scandalous  abuses,  and  corrupt 
add  arbitrary  proceedings,  of  Fuench  administration.  '  Witb 
what  shame  and  regret  must  the  Dutch  look  back  to  those  glo« 
lious  days,  when  her  fleets  were  contending  with  those  of  Bri* 
tain  for  superiority.  They  have,  however,  shewn  their  esteem- 
fbr  us,  in  the  enly  way  in  which  they  have  been  able  to  shew  it> 
by  their  generous  behaviour  to  the  British  seamen  who  were 
lately  wrecked  on  their  coast. 

•  One  per  cent  on  capital  is  equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  income,  and 
t&is  being  the  third  extraordinary  contribution  in  one  year,  "amounts  to  a. 
total  of  sixty  per  cent.  It  must  be  observed  that  these  are  only  the  txtrit^ 
wrdSnary  contribudon»**the  Qfditiary  ones  are  also  going  on  in  the  sam«r 
groportioiu 
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lethargy  of  the  body,  must  operate  their  deliver- 
ance. They  must  at  length  be  actuated  by  a  con-^ 
viction  of  danger,  and  a  sense  of  duty.    The  feel- 
ings of  honour,  of  courage,  and  resentment,  can- 
not for  ever  remain  in  a  passive   state.     They 
must  be  convinced  that  as  long  as  their  pusillani-* 
mity,  by  offering  submission,  invites  attack,  Bona- 
parte will  continue  to  advance.     They  must  have 
discovered  that  he  is  not  of  a  temper  to  be  sooth* 
ed  by  humility,  or  pacified  by  concession.     His 
ruling  maxim  is  power ;  his  leading  principle  is 
extermination.     He   proceeds  in  his  operations 
with  a  rapidity  of  climax  which  has  few  exam- 
ples.    The  more  that  is  granted,  the  more  will 
be  required.     Every  motive  therefore,  whether 
of  policy  or  expediency,  of  honour  or  glory,  of 
interest  or  justice,  or  safety,  imperiously  points 
at  resistance.     Those  sovereigns  who  persist  in 
yielding  are  accessary  to  their  own  downfall  They 
are  forgetful  of  the  sacred  duties  of  their  station^ 
and  equally  disregard  the  dignity  of  their  thrones, 
the  interest  of  their  families,  and  the  happiness  of 
their  people.     The  facility  with  which  they  deli- 
ver up  their  subjects  to  a  foreign  yoke,  seems  to 
discharge  those  that  remain  from  the  bond  of  alle- 
giance, and  to  exhort  them  to  insurrection  in  vin- 
dication of  their  own  character,  and  in  defence 
of  their  own  rights.     The  powers  of  Europe  are 
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thus  most  imperiously  called  upon  to  unite  in 
one  common  cause^  a  cause  which^  although  from 
past  folly,  and  jealousy^  and  cowardly  suspicion^ 
is  certainly  become  desperate,  but  which  is  not  yet 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  redemption.  Can 
they  then  any  longer  deliberate  on  what  course 
to  pursue  ?  Instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  use- 
less lamentations  over  commited  errors,  let  them  at 
once  concentrate  their  energies,  and  endeavour 
to  repair  past  losses  by  present  exertion.  War 
may  stilL  lead  to  glory  and  security ;  peace  can 
only  expose  them  to  more  immediate  and  more 
serious  dangers,  unattended  with  that  splendour 
which  is  derived  from  the  efforts  of  courage,  or 
that  consolation  which  accompanies  the  dis- 
charge of  duty. 

With  all  these  springs  of  hatred,  and  motive9 
of  resistance,  in  those  states  which  are  still  free, 
as  well  as  in  those  which  are  only  nominally  so, 
and  those  which  have  been  formally  subjugated 
and  annexed :  let  lis  now  take  a  survey  of  the  in- 
ternal situation  of  France  itself,  and  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  chances  of  surmounting  the  ob- 
stacles which  remain  to  be  opposed. 

I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  have 
thought  that  the  power  of  France  has  been  aug- 
mented proportionally  with  the  extent  of  her  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions.     It  is  even  a  position  from 
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which  I  widely  dissent  We  must,  in  instances 
of  this  kind^  take  into  account,  not  only  the  na- 
ture  of  the  acquisition,  but  the  mode  of  acquire 
ing.  When  a  powerful  state  extends  its  rule 
over  fresh  conquests,  or  receives  under  its  protec- 
tion persecuted  provinces  which  flee  to  it  for  suc- 
cour, by  a  mild  and  equitable  administration,  the 
afiections  of  its  new  subjects  may  be  gained^  and 
the  tie  may  become  durable.  This  must  depend 
on  management.  But  when  we  consider  the 
manner  in  which  France  has  enlarged  her  domi- 
nion, and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  re- 
tained, it  is  totally  impossible  that  the  spirit  of 
revolt  can  be  repressed,  except  by  a  strong  mili- 
tary force.  When  this  is  the  case,  when  a  country 
is  kept  possession  of  by  the  mere  rigour  of  mar- 
tial law^  all  the  advantages  which  flow  from  af- 
fection or  union  necessarily  cease ;  and  although 
much  may  still  be  extorted  by  power,  yet  the  ex- 
pences  of  supporting  that  power  absorb  every 
superfluity,  and  the  natural  supplies  and  regular 
income,  which  are  alone  beneficially,  because  per- 
manently, productive,  are  lost.  Every  thing  is 
exacted  with  a  reluctance  bordering  on  denial> 
and  nothing  but  the  harshest  measures  can  wrings 
from  the  people  the  contributions  which  are  re- 
quired. The  resources  of  a  country  so  abused^ 
must  necessarily  dwindle^till  at  last  the  diminished 
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receipts  of  these  exactions  are  consumed  in  the 
expence  of  maintaining  troops  for  the  suppression 
of  rebellion. 

If  therefore  we  contemplate  the  map*  of  Eu- 
rope^ we  shall  find  that  the  immense  standing 
military  force  of  France^  amounting  to  near 
600,000  men,  is  so  distributed  over  her  vast  em- 
pire, in  order  to  keep  her  own  subjects  in  sub- 
mission, that  any  formidable  army,  assembled  on 
any  particular  frontier,  would  expose  the  inte- 
rior, from  which  it  must  partly  be  drawn,  to  the 
dangers  of  popular  insurrection  and  civil  war. 

The  wisest  policy  which  France  could  pursue, 
would  be  to  return,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed  previously  to 
the  revolution.  She  should  reduce  her  overgrown 
extent  on  the  continent,  and,  abandoning  the 
greatest  part  of  her  territorial  conquests,  reserve 
every  effort  whether  of  force,  or  industry,  or  ne- 
gotiation, for  the  recovery  of  her  colonies,  and  the 
restoration  of  her  trade.  If  she  could,  for  such 
objects,  exchange  her  continental  dominion,  the 
benefit  would  be  beyond  computation.  In  these 
days,  territorial  power  must  be  blended  with  com- 
mercial success.  These  were  the  prolific  sources 
of  her  former  greatness  and  prosperity,  and  by 
these  alone  can  her  real  strength  be  regene- 
rated, and  a  regular  and  peaceable  government 
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carried  on.  The  fever  of  battle  cannot  for  ever 
last.  The  violence  of  its  exertions  impairs  and 
exhausts  the  constitution  of  the  most  vigorous 
state;  and  the  arm  which,  for  a  course  of  years^ 
has  v^ielded  the  sword  with  resistless  fury,  is  at 
last  worn  oyt,  and  falls  nerveless  and  harmless  to 
the  ground.  France  in  time  of  war  may  preserve, 
or  even  enlarge,  her  present  boundaries ;  but  as 
long  as  she  maintains  them,  she  can  never  know 
repose.  She  n^ust  keep  up  a  military  force  to 
guard  against  foreign  invasion,  and  suppress  do- 
mestic revolt,  whicli  will  drain  her  to  the  dregs^ 
and  which  must  lay  the  foundation  of  ceaseless 
contention.  The  history  of  the  world  sufficiently 
proves  the  folly  of  extending  a  frontier,  beyond 
those  limits  which  nature  seems  to  ordain,  and 
which  no  vigilance  or  exertion  can  secure. 
These  overgrown  empires  |are  exposed  to  endless 
shocks,  till  at  length  the  pedestal  crumbles  under 
the  weight  of  the  superstructure.  The  desires  of 
man  may  be  boundless,  expressive  of  the  eternal 
constitution  of  his  mind ;  but  his  powers  are  finite^ 
and  partake  of  the  weakness  of  his  bodily  func- 
tions. The  territories  which  France  has  acquired 
shine  therefore  with  a  deceitful  splendour.  They 
may  afford  a  temporary  field  for  plunder,  but 
they  are  never  likely  to  yield  substantial  or  durable 
advantages.  They  are  too  distantly  removed  from 
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the  seat  of  government^  and  too  contiguous  to  an- 
tient  connexions,  to  be  weaned  from  confirmed 
prejudices.     The  variety  of  manners  and  habits, 
of  local  customs,  privileges,  and  laws,  which  dis- 
tinguish them,  and  to  which  they  are  indissolubly 
attached,  render  the  change  still  more  revolting, 
and  seem  to  interdict  the  possibility  of  melting 
them  down  into  one  mass,  of  amalgamating  their 
propensities,  or  making  them  conform   to  the 
despotic  arrangements  of  a  new  master.     The 
arm  which  they  ought  to  regard  as  a  protect- 
ing power  to  uphold  and  cherish  them,  they 
perceive  hovering  over  them,  brandishing  a  rod 
of  iron,  which  is  intended  to  terrify,  to  controul, 
and  to  crush.     The  heart  of  the  empire  is  too 
remote  from  these  emaciated  limbs  to   impart 
health,  or  warmth,  or  vigour  to  their  circulation. 
They  are  exposed  to  all  the  evils,  but  partake  of 
none  of  the  blessings  of  life.     An  antipathy  is 
thus  created  which  is  not  likely  to  be  extinguish- 
ed, as  it  proceeds  from  radical  causes,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  a  compound    perception  of  present 
sufiering    and  forfeited  ease.      These    feelings 
must  rapidly  exhaust  even  the  few  negative  bene- 
fits which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  out  of  the 
connexion,  and  it  will  at  last  become  a  burden  in- 
stead of  a  support. 
When  in  fact  we  investigate  the  real  situation 
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of  France,  divested  of  all  the  pomp  and  circum* 
stance  of  its  visible  power  and  extent,  I  know  of 
no  country  that  is  more  truly  an  object  of  com- 
miseration. All  that  it  formerly  posseted  of 
merit  and  worth ;  all  that  claimed  our  respect 
from  learning,  arts,  religion,  or  morals,  the 
splendour  of  rank,  the  politeness  of  nianners, 
and  the  refinement  of  taste,  have  disappeared ; 
and  we  now  behold  a  people  plunged  into 
every  vice,  and  glorying  in  every  crime.  The 
inherent  levity,  frivolity,  and  cruelty,  of  the 
French  nation  have  continued  to  exist,  without 
being  tempered  or  eclipsed  by  any  of  those  ge- 
nerous feelings  for  which  men  of  high  descent 
and  liberal  education  are  generally  conspicuous. 
Since,  however  the  renewal  of  war,  whatever 
magic  may  have  encircled  it  before,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  ^he  character  of  this  people  is  completely 
revealed.  Any  sagacity  short  of  brutal  may  now 
also  decypher  the  character  of  their  chief;  a  man 
who,  in  no  one  instance  of  his  abandoned  course^ 
can  have  challenged  the  esteem  of  any  friend  to 
virtue  or  humanity.  It  is  not  because  Bonaparte 
is  the  enemy  of  Britain,  that  Britons  abhor  him  : 
it  is  not  because  he  has  exalted  himself  from  a 
private  station  to  a  throne  that  he  excites  our  in- 
dignation :  but  because  he  has,  in  his  vitious  ea- 
rlier, perpetrated  every  crime ;  because  the  steps, 
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bj  which  he  has  ascended^  are  polluted  with  m^ 
famy^  and  stained  with  blood.  Who  was  a  more 
bitter  enemy  to  this  country  than  Washington,  of 
who  more  calculated  to  produce  those  feelings 
which  arise  out  of  a  sense  of  injury,  and  are  ag^ 
grayated  by  a  recollection  of  defeat  ?  Yet  who 
was  more  respected  in  this  country  than  Wash- 
ington ?  A  proof  that  we  hate  the  generosity  to 
admire  and  to  esteem  a  great  man,  however  ad- 
Terse  his  name  and  exertions  may  have  been,  in 
those  respects  which  are  most  likely  to  wound 
the  pride,  and  humiliate  the  feelings,  of  a  high- 
spirited  nation. 

The  success  of  Bonaparte  has  also  been  sur- 
prising; but  it  has  only  proved,  what  has  been 
often  proved  before,  that  Providence,  at  times, 
selects  the  vilest  instruments  to  fulfil  its  ends. 
That  he  should  have  reached  the  summit  of  his 
hopes,  by  the  same  conduct  by  which  he  first  in- 
troduced himself  to  notice,  is  illustrative  of  the 
profligate  consistency  of  his  character.  But  he 
has  possibly  been  raised  to  so  conspicuous  ati 
eminence,  only  that  his  fall  may  be  the  more  re- 
markable ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  is 
reserved  as  some  signal  instance  of  vengeance 
which  may  be  held  forth  as  a  terrible  example  to 
future  usurpers.  His  character  is  compounded^ 
of  all  that  is  treacherous  or  crueL    The  great 
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rtretch  of  his  mind  consists  in  planning  "witli  im^ 
penetrable  artifice  what  he  executes  with  appal- 
ling desperation.  He  wears  the  mask  of  hypo- 
crisy till  he  can  cast  it  away  with  effect :  he  then 
imposes  on  the  fears  of  those  whom  he  controuls^ 
by  the  hardihood  of  the  contrivance^  and  the  ce- 
lerity of  the  action.  It  is  thus  that  he  has  freed 
Jiimself  from  every  competitor.  It  is  thus  that 
he  overawed  Sieyes,  dismissed  the  Directory,  and 
deposed  his  colleagues  in  the  consulship.  It  is 
thus  that  he  ensnared  Moreau,  at  one  time  the 
most  popular  man  in  France^  adored  by  the  army^ 
respected  by  his  enemies,  the  most  successful  ge- 
neral that  the  revolution  had  produced,  and  who 
is  now  leading  a  life  of  exile,  insignificance,  and 
disgrace  at  Cadiz,  with  two  of  Bonaparte's  re- 
tainers perpetually  at  his  elbow. 

I  must,  nevertheless,  contend  that  Bonapart^^ 
however  successful  he  may  have  been,  does  not 
possess  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  a  trulj 
great  mind.  He  is  only  great  from  the  littleness 
of  others ;  he  is  only  terrible  from  the  dastardly 
fears  of  those  who  are  bound  to  oppose  him. 
When  we  analyze  his  character,  even  its  false 
splendour  disappears,  and  nothing  but  its  mean- 
ness remains.  His  vanity  is  excessive  ;  his  love 
of  pomp  puerile  j  his  ambition  inordinate  and 
inconsistent.  He  has  no  moderation,  no  gene- 
rosity, no  command  of  his  passions.     He  is  en-' 
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dowed  neither  ^^ith  the  comprehension  of  the 
statesman^  nor  the  detail  of  the  financier.     He 
has  neither  powers  of  eloquence^  nor  dignity  of 
deportment.     His  courage  betrays  the  desperate 
sallies  of  a  maniac^  and  his  military  talents  have^ 
in  numberless  instances,  been  surpassed.     Still 
people  are  apt  to  ask^  how,  with  all  these  defects, 
has  he  been  able  to  attain  his  present  situation  ? 
My  answer  is,  that  these  very  defects  have,  in 
no  small  degree>  contributed  to  his  elevation. 
His  perseverance  is  unconquerable,  his  cunning 
inscrutable,  his  activity  indefatigable.    Being,  at 
the  same  time,  destitute  of  every  virtuous  prin- 
ciple, he  has  not  been  retarded  by  those  restraints 
which  influence  the  motives,  and  operate  on  the 
actions,  of  other  men.  Villainy  first  marked  him 
out  for  distinction^  which  a  pliant  subserviency 
secured  to  him;  and  that  power  which  fortune 
bestowed  was  soon  rendered  accessary  to  more 
expanded  views.    One  situation  opened  the  road 
to  another.     He  trampled  down  every  fence  that 
interrupted  his  progress.     His  dark  working  soul 
conducted  him  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  guilt, 
and  enabled  him  to  explore  the  most  intricate 
mazes  of  wickedness.  It  led  him  to  stop  at  no  sacri^ 
fice,  to  be  startled  at  no  crime ;  but,  as  his  interest 
required,  to  save,  with  a  smile,  his  most  bitter 
enemy,  or  to  assassinate,  without  compunction, 
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lif  most  confidential  friend.  By  such  measures 
has  he  acquired  the  dominion  which  he  holds : 
by  such  measures  does  he  design  to  retain  its 
possession. 

With  omnipotent  sway  over  a  humiliated  peo- 
ple^  whose  faintest  murmurs  he  can  instantly 
stifle ;  pursuing  a  plan  of  action  which  profes- 
sedly holds  in  thorough  scorn  all  public  opi- 
nion ,"  equally  disregarding  religion,  morality, 
or  justice,  the  rights  of  his  own  subjects,  or 
those  of  foreign  states ;  surrounded  by  the  sa- 
tellites of  his  vengeance,  who  execute,  with  ready 
obedience,  his  sanguinary  decrees  ;  regardless  of 
of  the  means ;  pursuing  with  unalterable  appe- 
tency his  end  :  and,  if  he  but  succeed,  quite  in- 
different whether  by  assassination  or  poison,  by 
ilie  subversion  of  domestic  order,  or  the  invasion 
of  k  neutral  country,  by  the  abrogation  of  solemn 
ordinances,  or  the  promulgation  of  fresh  man- 
dates : — such  a  man,  with  such  a  force,  can, 
within  the  limits  of  his  sphere,  accomplish  any 
thing. 

But  what  has  he  done  where  he  has  been  va- 
liantly and  cordially  opposed  ?  What  is  become 
of  his  threats  against  this  country  ?  He  has,  it  is 
true,  constructed  his  boats,  and  marshalled  his 
troops.  So  far  depended  on  his  pleasure.  But 
here  he  has  stopped*     Has  he  ventured  to  invade 
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our  shores  ?  Has  he  forgotten  hk  solemn,  pledge 
to  come  in  person  to  Britain  ?  Where  is  this 
mighty  captain,  who  was  to  head  the  celebrated 
battalions  of  France,  and  to  deliver  up  this  island 
to  pillage  and  slaughter  ?  Has  his  change  of 
station  made  him  more  prudent,  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  elevation  of  his  title,  has  he  lowered 
the  grandeur  of  his  designs  ?  Does  he  then  pre- 
fer to  revel  in  the  magnificence  of  his  usurped 
office ;  to  riot  in  the  plunder  of  his  new  sub- 
jects ;  and  to  be  a  witness  of  the  servility  of  their 
cringing  adulation ;  to  the  risk  of  this  mighty 
project  ?  Does  he  prefer  the  passing  pomp  and 
state  of  his  polluted  dig^iities,  the  fulsome  flat* 
tery  of  his  vulgar  courtiers,  the  silent  prostra- 
tion of  a  degraded  and  frivolous  people^  to  ike 
noise  of  canips,  the  danger  of  battles,  and  the 
hazardous  inconvenience  of  keeping  his  word  ? 
He  has,  indeed^  so  far  prospered ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  for  which  he '  has  been  9o 
long  sighing,  he  has  at  last  obtained.  But  with 
pre-eminence  of  rank,  has  he  acquired  the  love 
of  his  people,  or  the  respect  of  mankind  ?  Is  the 
pillow  of  state  a  pillow  of  repose ;  or  do  the 
guards  which  surround  his  throne,  relieve  him 
from  the  dread  of  the  assassin's  knife  j 

With  what  mingled  horror  and  disgust  do  we 
turn  from  the  spectacle  which  Paris  has  lately 
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.  exhibited  :  thi^t  persecuted^  that  insulted  city, 
flo  recently  the  slaughter-house  of  royalty,  the 
scene  of  massacre  and  torture ;  whose  kennels 
were  running  with  blood ;  whose  pavement  was 
scattered  wit^  mangled  carcases;  whose  dungeons 
are  still  crowded  with  innocent  victims.  These 
appalling  recollections  have  been  obliterated  by 
the  excesses  of  festive  debauch  and  drunken  exhi- 
laration. The  buffooneries  and  capers  of  mer- 
cenaries have  been  engaged  by  the  government, 
to  exhibit  their  antics  for  the  delusion  and  grati- 
fication of  a  truly  swinish  multitude.  And  why 
this  change,  ye  inconsiderate  and  abject  people? 
Because  a  tyrant  has,  for  the  last  six  years,  been 
trampling  on  your  privileges ;  because,  pre- 
viously to  that  period,  he  was  himself  a  chief 
actor  in  all  the  dreadful  crimes  which  you  wit- 
nessed; because  he  afterwards,  at  Toulon,  in  Italy, 
and  in  Egypt,  displayed  the  most  sanguinary 
cruelty  and  the  most  treacherous  baseness ;  be- 

.  cause  he  has  subverted  a  constitution  over  which 
he  was  appointed  to  preside,  and  which,  by  oath, 
he  was  bound  to  obey ;  because  he  has  consigned 
you  to  miseries  which  fifty  years  of  tranquillity 
and  r^ular  government  will  scarcely  be  suffi- 
cient to  repair ;  because,  by  a  system  of  unparal- 
leled artifice  and  perfidy,  he  has  at  length  climb- 
ed up  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition ;  because 
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he  now  proclaims  to  the  world  that  you  are  hit 
slaves,  that  he  has  set  himself  up  as  an  idol  which 
you  are  commanded  to  worship^  as  a  master  whom 
you  are  compelled  to  obey.  Be  wise^  ye  frivolous 
Parisians^  seeing  how  ye  are  enthralled  !  Be 
grateful  for  the  childish  pastimes  which  his 
bounty  deigns  to  grants  and  which  are  so  com'- 
patible  with  your  emasculated  mind»-^But  ven- 
ture not  to  remonstrate !  Be  silent  in  your  8uf«- 
ferings !  The  act  has  been  your  own !  Talk  not 
of  politics;  blame  not  public  measures;  find  no 
fault  with  your  administrators.  Legions  of  spies, 
informers^  and  executioners^  encbmpass  you;  and 
dungeons^  and  guillotines^  are  gaping  for  their 
victims ! 

If  any  act  that  was  ever  submitted  to  human 
contemplation  be  worthy  of  exciting  the  extreme 
of  ridicule^  indignation^  and  disgust,  it  is  the  late 
act  which  raised  Bonaparte  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. And  does  this  pretender  imagine^  that,  be^ 
cause  pope  Leo  III.  placed  the  imperial  diadem  on 
the  brow  of  Charlemagne^  the  same  office^  per- 
formed towards  him  by  pope  Pius  Vllth,  can  in 
any  degree  assimilate  his  character  with  the  bril- . 
liant  virtues  and  extraordinary  endowments  of 
that  truly  great  man  ?  In  the  one  case,  it  was  the 
powerful  head  of  a  most  powerful  church,  con- 
secrating, through  the  superstition  of  mankind, 

the 
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^he  legal  rights  of  the  most  potent  prince  in 
Christendom;  in  the  other,  it  is  tlie  degraded 
head  of  a  degraded  churchy  prostitutklg  his  small 
remnants  of  dignity^  by  assisting  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  an  usurper.  And  dares  the  wretch^  «rho 
19  polluted  with  every  crime  which  power  or 
meanness  can  commit ;  who  has  massacred  and 
poisoned  in  the  mass;  or^  when  it  better  suited 
his  purpose,  has  administered,  without  remorse^ 
the  secret  dagger  and  the  secret  bowf ;  who  has 
himself  been  the  perpetrator  of  every  blasphemy 
and  abomination  ;  dares  he,  with  mockery  in  his 
hearty  kneel  down^  and  offer  up  his  hollow  suppli- 
cations to  the  throne  of  Almighty  God  i  What 
must  we  think  of  the  audacious  impiety  of  such 
a  petition,  or  of  the  abject  servility  of  the  chief 
of  a  once  mighty  priesthood  who  could  conde- 
scend to  officiate  at  such  a  ceremony  ? 

But  can  it  be  expected^  on  any  sound  principles 
of  human  reason  t)r  experience,  that  this  tragical 
farce  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  can  for  many 
years  endure  ?  I  hear  people  quoting  examples 
from  eastern  story,  or  from  the  barbarous  ages  of 
our  own  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  where  is  the 
parallel  ?  Will  such  precedents  in  any  shape  ap- 
ply to  the  present  state  of  Europe  ?  Is  it  even  to 
be  imagined,  that  a  new  dynasty  can,  in  these 
time*,  be  successfully  planted^  and  perpetuated,  in 
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tlic  very  lieart  of  Christendom  ?     And  who  is  the 
founder  of  this  empire  ;  or  what  are  his  claiois 
to  its  possession^  or  to  the  transmission  of  it  to 
bis  posterity  ?      A  man  without  rank^  without 
connexions^  and,  ahove  all,  without  virtue :    who 
is  an  alien  to  the  soil  which  he  has  suhjugated, 
and  over  which  he  would  eternise  his  sway.    The 
throne  itself  and  most  of  the  great  offices  of 
emolument  and  trust  filled  by  strumpets  and  as- 
sassins, robbers  and  swindlers,  peculating  officers, 
hungry  mechanics,    and   confirmed  vagabonds. 
Really,  when  we  consider  what  the   character 
and  family  of  this  man  is,  the  imperial  titles, 
which  have  lately  been  so  lavishly  conferred,  arc 
the  most  acrimonious  satire  (though  not  at  all  in- 
tended) on  royalty  and  high  descent,  that  was 
ever  promulged   to  the  ridicule  of  the  world. 
But  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  these  transac- 
tions can  be  perpetuated ;  that  all  the  strong 
prejudices  of  mankind  in  favour  of  old  families 
and  hereditary  distinction,  are  to  be  obliterated 
by  a  despotic  decree,  and  to  be  merged  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  fustian  dignity  and  trum- 
pery parade  ?*  With  all  his  powerful  protection, 

*  Bonaparte,  it  is  said,  not  satisfied  with  his  own  elevation, 
designs  to  erect  two  new  kingdoms  in  Italy  and  Holland  for 
his  two  imperial  brothers^  Prince  Joseph  and  Prince  Louis,  or 
his  tmperiaZ  brother-in-law.  Prince  Murat. 
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how  few  of  the  antient  nobility  of  France  has 
Bonaparte  been  able  to  persuade  to  adorn  his 
courts  a  place  in  which  their  honour  would  feel 
an  irretrievable  disgrace  ?  Some  indeed  have  so 
stigmatised  their  names^  but  only  such  as  were 
already  covered  with  contempt^  and  stained  with 
every  vice  which  avarice  or  impiety  can  com- 
mit.* 

I  pity  the  feelings  of  those  foreigners  whose 
official  situations  require  them  to  attend  at  these 
plebeian  levees ;  to  observe  the  ceremonial  of  this 
upstart  court ;  and  to  bow  before  wretches  who 
are  among  the  most  w-orthless  of  mankind.  If 
ever  a  peace  should  be  again  signed  between 
England  and  Bonaparte^  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai 
English  gentlemen  will  a  little  consult  their  own 
dignity,  and  that  not  one,  except  those  whose 
painful  duty  enjoins  it^  will  degrade  himself  by 
beading  the  body  before  such  arrogant  preten- 
sion. Those  who,  during  the  last  peace,  crouded 
in  the  ConsvTs  train,  have  paid  severely  for  their 


*  That  any  of  the  antient  and  still  independent  sovereigns  of 
Europe  should  have  so  fdx  forgotten  their  dignity  or  their  in* 
terest,  as  to  acknowledge  the  imperial  title  of  this  usurper,  can 
never  be  sufficiently  regretted.  They  have»  by  that  fatal  and 
criminal  act,  as  far  at  least  as  opinion  is  concerned,  sanctioned 
hit  claim,  and,  as  iax  as  the  influence  of  their  example  reaches, 
)iave  completely  overthrown  the  antient  public  law  of  Europe. 
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humility  or  tlieir  curiosity ;  nor^  should  the  oc 
casioa  a^in  present  itself^  would  the  Emperor 
be  inclitied  to  treat  them  with  greater  delicacy  pt 
forbearance.  But  let  us  turn  from  this  odious 
theme^  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long, 
to  the  sober  contemplation  of  this  iiiighty  boaster> 
and  ascertain,  notwithstanding  all  his  Taunts, 
wiiat  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish,  since  the 
renewal  of  hostilities^  against  this  country. 

If  we  reduce  his  threats  to  the  standard  of 
truth,  what  remains  ?  Nothing  1  absolutely  no- 
thing !  No  one  battle  fought  with  success^  no 
one  enterprise  of  moment  even  attempted.  The 
only  object  which  the  French  have  effected,  was 
capturing  by  surprise  their  own  settlement  of 
Goree^  from  which  we  again  expelled  tliem  iu 
less  than  a  week. 
They  have  indeed  assembled  a  mighty  host  of 
soldiers,  and  an  innumerable  fleet  of  boats  opposite 
the  British  coast ;  but  which,  so  far  from  venturing 
to  face  us,  they  have  taken  special  care  to  pro- 
tect by  every  kind  of  fortification  and  entrench'- 
meni,  by  batteries  and  chains  in  every  direction^ 
from  the  vengeance  of  our  attacks.  Are  these 
then,  after  such  a  use  of  their  preparations,  a 
people  formidable  to  the  independence  of  this 
country  ;  a  people  calculated  to  make  a  fearful 
impression  on  us ;  a  people  likely  to  subdue  us  i 
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On  the  contrary,  we  are  the  assailants,  they  arc 
the  besieged.  We  have,  with  our  shipping, 
drawn  a  line  of  circumvallation  round  their  coast; 
we  have  blockaded  every  harbour.  We  can, 
with  perfect  impunity,  insult  their  shores  from 
Ostend  to  Bayonne  in  the  channel,  and,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Perpignan  to  Nice.  Scarce- 
ly a  boat  can  quit  or  enter  their  havens  without 
being  exposed  to  our  assaults;  and,  instead  of 
venturing  on  the  open  sea,  they  are  forced  to 
skulk  along,  under  the  protection  of  their  bat- 
teries, to  avoid  inevitable  destruction. 

What  then  is  this  boasted  superiority  of  France, 
this  Leviathan  which  was  to  swallow  us  up.  An 
imperious  challenge  was  sent,  which  told  us  that 
we  could  no  longer  contend  single-handed.  We 
met  the  defiance  with  scorn,  and  have  proved 
its  falsehood.  To  what  then  is  the  power  of 
France  reduced  ?  To  a  conduct  most  unworthj 
of  its  means,  to  acts  of  cowardly  barbarity,  to 
robbery  and  piracy.  How  are  her  forces  em- 
ployed? In  pillaging  her  own  subjects,  her 
obedient  dependents,  and  her  weak,  allies ;  ia 
laying  sinking  governments  under  ruinous  con- 
tributions ;  in  exercising  acts  of  petty  vengeance 
against  petty  states;  in  invading  neutral  ter- 
ritories to  seize  a  gallant  prince,  who,  for  want 
of  a  powerful  interference,  was  basely  assassinat- 
ed : 
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ed  ;  or  a  diplomatic  gentleman,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  powerful  interference,  was  as  basely 
delivered  up.  Princes,  who  dare  not  refuse,  are 
ordered  to  attend  at  a  degrading  coronation;  in« 
structions  are  given  to  Ambassadors  at  foreign 
courts,  wherever  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  to 
demean  themselves  with  supercilious  haughtiness 
and  insolent  indifference  towards  the  sovereigns 
to  whom  they  are  accredited ;  members  of  go* 
vernments  which  are  nominally  free,  but  intrin- 
sically dependent,  are  arrested  for  exercising 
those  functions  which  their  duties  enjoin;  and 
their  colleagues  are  menaced  with  immediate 
chastisement,  if  they  do  not  instantly  reverse  ob- 
jectionable  decrees,  or  if  they  venture  in  future 
to  intermeddle,  in  the  slightest  d^gree^  with  their 
own  affairs. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  total  incapacity 
of  Bonaparte,  as  far  as  events  have  hitherto  been 
disclosed,  to  molest  this  country,  let  us  next 
examine  what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
against  him.  In  spite  of  all  the  idle  declamation 
which  we  have  heard ;  in  spite  of  all  the  graro 
accusations  which  have  been  adduced  against  the 
energies  of  Great  Britain ;  by  a  candid  state- 
ment of  facts,  considering  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  countries,  it  will  appear  that  we  have  no 
reasonable  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  exer^ 
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tions.  So  far  from  agreeing  that  nothing  hat 
been  done,  I  am  willing  to  think,  and  I  hope  shall 
be  able  to  prove,  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal ; 
that,  instead  of  having  tarnished,  we  have 
brightened  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  that  what 
has  been  already  achieved  may  be  regarded  as  the 
forerunner  of  more  signal  success. 

When  first  we  resumed  our  hostile  position, 
the  government  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  incompetent  administration,  incompetent 
both  in  talent  and  vigour ;  and,  during  whose 
rule,  almost  every  thing  was  as  unwisely  con- 
ceived as  inexpertly  executed. 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  considering  the  high 
ground  on  vvhich  Great  Britain  then  stood,  was^ 
perhaps,  the  njost  galling  accommodation  to 
which  she  ever  submitted,  calculated  not  only  to 
sink  her  in  the  national  opinion,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  world.  It  seemed  to  be  a  confession, 
extorted  from  our  weakness,  that  we  surrendered 
the  palm  of  victory  and  honour  to  France  ;  and 
that  we  were  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the 
superior  strength  and  fortune  of  her  arms.  We 
all  recollect  what  exhilaration  it  caused  at  the  mo- 
ment; what  dejection  arose  out  of  it  on  reflection. 
The  childish  arroG;ance  of  Bonaparte  prevented 
him,  however,  from  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
phlegmatic  supineuess,  or  timorous  precaution,  of 
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the  Britisb  cabinet ;  and  the  country  was  sayed* 
in  the  first  instance^  more  from  his  insane  pre 
cipitation,  than  from  its  own  sense  of  danger. 

liis  reiterated  and  uadisgiiised  acts  of  insolence, 
rapacity,  and  contempt^  roused  us  at  length 
from  our  lethargy ;  and,  when  the  merits  of  the 
treaty  came  to  be  fairly  canvassed,  we  discovered 
how  miserably  we  had  been  cajoled.  This  treaty, 
which  had  been  so  lately  a  subject  of  exultation, 
was  now  disapproved  of  in  the  same  proportion  ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  thief  consul  pre- 
sumed to  dictate  that  the  stipulations  which  it 
contained  should  be  interpreted  and  executed, 
inflamed  the  indignation  of  every  one  who  felt  for 
the  honour  of  his  country.  The  ministry,  however, 
still  continued  to  waver  and  protract^  fearful  to 
proceed  to  extremities,  till  at  last  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  nation  demanded  vengeance. 

War  revived,  but  the  sinews  of  war  were 
dreadfully  relaxed.  Our  navy  had  been  dis^ 
mantled,  our  naval  stores  disposed  of,  our  veteraa 
troops  disbanded,  and  the  income  tax  repealed. 
All  these  measures  had  been  precipitated  for  the 
sake  of  transient  popularity,  or  misconceived 
frugality,  during  thirteen  months  of  broken  re* 
pose.  Bonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been 
augmenting  his  army,  repairing  his  navy,  and 
carrying  on,  with  unremitting  zeal,  every  pro- 
ject 
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jeet  of  future  annoyance.  We  had  also  restored 
into  bis  hands  nearly  all  the  brilliant  conquests  of 
an  eight  years*  war.  Nothing  then  could  well 
be  more  disheartening  than  the  reduced  state  of 
thi»  country  when  hostilities  recomaience(l :  for 
we  had  not  only  granted  a  respite  to  our  bitterest 
enemy^  which  he  had  most  advantageously  em- 
ployed^ but  we  had^  in  an  inverse  proportion^  debi- 
litated our  own  faculties  of  offence  and  resistance. 
The  unanimous  zeal  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
country  interposed  at  this  perilous  crisis  to  rescue 
it  from  impending  perdition,  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  government  was  supplied  and  rectified  by 
the  loyal  energies  of  the  people.  One  favourable 
circumstance,  as  I  have  already  observed,  and  that 
not  an  unimportant  one,  had,  however,  resulted 
from  the  peace.  It  completely  got  rid  of  the  old 
grounds  of  the  war  with  France,  on  which 
(although  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  both  as  to  its 
justice  and  necessity)  such  various  and  opposite 
sentiments  were  entertained.  It  gave  the  people 
an  opportunity  of  tasting  those  imagined  sweets 
which  they  foolishly  conceived  must  be  the  conse- 
quence  of  peace  on  any  terms;  and  which,  on  that 
account,  they  had  been  so  clamorous  to  obtain. 
It,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  to  them  the 
error  of  their  expectations.  It  proved  to  them,  in 
the  plainest  way,  the  absolute  impossibilittj  of 
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maintaining  any  relations  of  amity  or  recoil 
ciliation  >vith  the  government  of  France^  as  it 
"was  then  constituted ;  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  again  opposing  it^  to  preserve  their  independ- 
ence. The  sense  of  danger  vibrated  through, 
every  quarter  of  the  land.  The  impulse^  like  the 
electric  shocks  was  felt  simultaneously*  The  call 
of  duty^  of  honour^  of  patriotism^  beat  high  ia 
every  breast.  No  exertion  w^as  thought  to(k 
active ;  no  privation^  no  sacrifice^  too  great. 
The  olive  withered  in  the  hand  which  again 
grasped  the  sword^  and  the  youth  of  Britaia 
flocked  round  the  throne  of  a  patriot  king. 
They  offered  themselves  as  an  armour  of  defence 
to  the  wants  of  the  state.  Never  was  a  purer 
fervour,  a  sincerer  devotion,  a  stronger  feeling  of 
public  magnanimity  testified,  than  that  which  a 
this  critical  juncture  was  displayed  by  the  volun- 
tary effusions  of  this  great  country.  It  came 
home  to  every  British  bosom.  It  proved  that  the 
old  stock  of  British  virtue,  which  our  illustrious 
ancestors  had  engrafted  on  the  genuine  tree  of 
liberty,  was  neither  exhausted  nor  impaired ;  and 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  silly  experiments  which  had 
been  made  to  improve  or  vitiate  its  growth,  its  na- 
tive vigour  had  resisted  the  impresion,  and  it  still 
flourished  in  unadultcred  purity  and  health. 
I  have  been  astonished  at  the  ridicule  and  levity 
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with  which  the  volunteers  have  frequently  been 
treated^  even  amidgt  the  gravest  deliberations^ 
and  by  men  from  whom  one  would  not  have  ex- 
pected such  foolish  or  such  malicious  irony.  Tliere 
may  be  different  and  more  efficient  modes  respect- 
ing their  organization^  but  that  circumstance 
does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  their  merits 
which  I  must  ever  insist  has  a  full  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  community. 

The  want  of  an  advantage  oflen  strikes  the  per- 
ceptions of  mankind  more  forcibly  than  its  posses- 
sion ;  and  the  utility  of  a  measure  is  frequently 
most  plainly  demonstrated  by  its  opposite.  For 
the  sake  of  argument^  therefore^  I  will  put  a  case^ 
and  suppose  that  a  contrary  spirit  had  been  mani- 
fested :  that  this  zeal^  instead  of  declaring  in  fa^ 
Tour  of  the  government,  had  declared  against  it. 
What  would^  under  such  circumstances^  have 
become  of  the  commonwealth^  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  feeble  administration^  reduced  as  our 
regular  troops  and  militia  then  were  ?  Hie  very 
idea  makes  one  shudder  through  every  fibre. 
Let  not  then  these  patriotic  citizens  be  traduced 
or  underrated.  The  mere  declaration  of  their 
sentiments^  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
proferred  their  services^  first  gave  confidence  to 
the  state;  and>  in  spite  of  the  romances  or  invec- 
tives of  some^  or  the  vulgar  and  absurd  scurrility 
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of  othersj  the  country  acknowledges  the  obli^ 
gation.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  compare 
them  with  regular  troops.  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pectect  to  possess  an  equal  degree  of  science  or 
skill.  But  still  their  immense  numbers^  animated 
by  their  courage  and  zeal^  in  which  they  are  not 
deficient^  would  make  great  amends  for  defect  in 
discipline;  and  should  their  services  be  ever  re- 
quiredj  I  am  confident  that  they  will  notdisap** 
point  public  expectation. 

Zeal  is  assuredly  one  of  the  first  qualifications 
of  a  soldier ;  and^  when  it  urges  on  a  people  to  the 
defence  of  their  native  soil^  is  almost  uniformly 
an  overmatch  for  every  impediment.  Where 
true  patriotism  prevails^  each  citizen  commu- 
nicates the  sum  of  his  faculties  to  the  aggregate 
force  of  the  state.  He  shares  in  its  dangers  and 
its  success.  Almost  every  country  has  been  found 
competent  to  its  defence>  when  that  defence  has 
been  once  firmly  resolved  on;  and  a  nation  of 
freemen  is  not  to  be  conquered  by  myriads  of  in- 
vaders. When  soldiers  are  inspired  by  a  sense 
of  duty^  and  a  genuine  love  of  glory  and  inde- 
pendence^ they  readily  imbibe  the  discipline  of 
»war^  and  are  easily  trained  to  the  duties  and  hard- 
ships of  camps.   ' 

These  maxims  were  most  incontrovertibly  prov- 
ed^ in  ancient  times^  by  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
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states ;  in  modern  times^  by  Switzerland  and  Hol^ 
land ;  and^  in  our  own  times^  by  America  and 
France.  What  was  it  in  these  countries,  at  all 
these  different  eras^  that  insured  success^  but  the 
voluntary  spirit  of  the  people  ?  It  prevailed  over 
all  the  regular  veterans  that  could  be  brought 
against  them.  National  spirit  and  unanimity  are^ 
in  factj  the  ground-work  of  all  effectual  resistailce. 
Every  thing  else  follows.  Men^  fired  by  these' 
feelings,  engage  with  an  intrepidity  which  nothing 
can  daunt.  The  idea  that  none  can  be  good  sol- 
diers but  those  wlio  have  seen  actual  service,  is  a 
proposition  which  every  year's  experience  totally 
disproves.  They  frequently  behave  as  gallantly 
the  first  time  they  go  into  action  as  the  most  prac- 
tised battalions.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  use  and 
efficiency  of  our  regular  army  would  be  consider- 
ably diminished.  Not  being  a  continental  power, 
our  troops  have  not  the  frequent  opportunities 
which  are  afforded  to  those  of  many  other  coun-* 
tries  of  mingling  in  battle ;  yet,  when  they  da 
engage,  they  have  seldom  been  found  the  last  at 
attack,  or  the  first  at  retreat.  Soldiers  are  no 
doubt  improved,  in  certain  respects^  like  men  ivt 
other  professions,  by  practice.  StilLtbe  foundatioo 
of  a  military  character  is  courage  and  zeal,  qua* 
lities  which  are  the  effect  of  nature  and  civil  edu- 
cation ;  the  rest  is  acquired  by  a  very  short  ap* 
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preoticesbip.  I  am  here  speaking  of  soldiers,  not 
officers — whose  qualifications  are  infinitely  more 
complicated^  and  must  be  the  result  of  genius^ 
application^  and  a  long  course  of  practical  and 
theoretica:l  knowledge  combined.  If^  then^  our 
soldiers  be  led  on  by  skilful  commanders,  they 
may  again  be  victorious^  as  they  have  often  before 
been^  the  first  time  they  flesh  their  swords.  I  do 
not,  therefore^  as  far  as  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth is  concerned,  look  at  the  gloomy  side  of 
things— -on  the  contrary,  I  look  at  the  bright  side, 
and  fully  expect  that  the  wreath  of  conquest  and 
glory  will  continue  to  adorn  our  warriors'  brows^ 
Let  us,  however,  as  I  proposed,  see  what  has  been 
already  done,  and  on  that  foundation  rear  the  fa- 
bric of  future  hope. 

If  we  have  not  been  able  to  land  armies  on  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  to  crush  the  progress  of 
French  extortion  ;  and  to  snatch  the  neighbour-^ 
ing  states  from  their  ruinous  connexion  with 
France ;  as  far  as  our  power  and  influence  extend, 
as  far  as  has  depended  on  the  means  of  this  coun* 
try,  we  have  neither  been  idle  nor  unsuccessful. 
The  influence  of  France  on  the  continent  must 
always  be  greater  than  that  of  England.  She  is  a 
military  empire,  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  con- 
;^inental  action.  Her  very  position  and  popular- 
tion  mu^t  ever  rank  her  among  the  leading  states ; 
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and,  humbled  as  she  has  been  at  particular  periods, 
she  has  always  regained  her  equipoise.  Our  in- 
fluence is  derived  from  less  direct  sources  ;  but, 
on  that  very  account^  our  interference  must  -  be 
generally  serviceable,  and  can  never  be  dangerous, 
to  the  balance  of  power.*     Throughout  our  his- 

*  France,  particularlr  since  the  revolution,  has  been  conti- 
nuallj  making  a  violent  outcry  against  us  as  the  monopolizers 
of  the  world  ;  and  has  been  endeavouring  to  divert  tlic  contem* 
plat  ion  of  Europe  from  her  own  ambitious  projects,  ])y  exciting 
jealousy  against  what  she  is  pleased  to  term  the  despotism  of 
Qur  commercial  and  and  naval  greatness.  These  charges,  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  government,  were  a  few  years 
back  urged  by  Hauterive,  with  some  plausibility,  were  com- 
pletely exposed  and  refuted  in  Mr.  Gentz*8  most  able  answer^ 
He  has  plainly  shewn,  that  our  commercial  and  naval  great- 
ness, instead  of  being  detrimental,  is  highly  advantageous  tp 
Europe,  as  it  has  enabled  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  great  conti- 
nental powers,  and  frequently  to  interfere  with  success  in  tlie 
preservation  of  the  political  balance.  That  balance  which  has 
been  often  preserved,  but  was  never  endangered  by  us,  conti- 
nued secure  till  the  continental  aggrandisement  of  France  com- 
pletely overset  it.  Here  then,  in  her  own  actual  example,  is  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  futility  and  falsehood  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  us.  In  all  our  political  con- 
cerns, particularly  for  the  last  130  years,  the  grand  object  of 
our  alliances  has  been  to  sustain  the  balance  of  power.  France, 
i)n  the  contrary,  has  been  ever  aiming  to  subvert  it,  and  from 
the  blindness,  credulity,  and  pusillanimity  of  otlier  states,  she 
has  at  length  effected  her  design.  Our  long  contest  with  Louis 
the  XlVth,  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Spa- 
jilih  monarchies.     Our  assistance  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  ttie 
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torv,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  we  have 
seldom  been  opposed  to  France  in  continental  war, 
but  when  France  has  been  aiming  at  the  subver- 
won  of  the  general  liberties  of  Europe. 

As  however  we  stand  more  immediately  op* 
posed  in  rivality  to  France,  we  have  wounded  her 
in  her  most  vital  interests.  We  have  nearly  anni- 
hilated her^navy  and  her  commerce,  those  abun* 
dant  sources  of  power  and  wealth.  The  very 
remnant  of  her  once  potent  marine,  which,  iu 
better  davs,  Ivas  able  to  contend  with  the  fleets 
of  Britain,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  com- 
pletely ruined.  Ever  since  Lord  Nelson's  de- 
cisive victory,  which  struck  a  damp  into  the  heart 
of  every  mariner  of  France,  she  has  never  ven- 
tured to  shew  herself  as  a  naval  power,  and,  in* 
deed,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  has  tamely 
allowed  herself  to  be  blocked  up  in  her  own  ports 
by  British  squadrons.  Ships  she  still  has,  but  in 
a  few  years  more,  there  will  scarcely  be  a  sailor 
in  France  who  has  ever  been  at  sea.  We  have 
absolutely  thrown  up  an  entrenchment  round 
her  coa'jt,  which  confines  her  at  home,  and  the 
manoeuvres  of  her  ships  are  circumscribed  to  her 
own  harbours. 

seven  years'  war,  was  to  curb  the  pr(*pon derating  power  of 
Aubtria.  In  both  iiistiinces  v.e  aided  the  weak  Against  i)ie 
lirung,  and  in  both  instances  were  successful. 
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r  But  whaican  be  the  notions  of  Milors,  ( if  such 
they  can  be  termed)  whose  experience  and  prac* 
lical  knowledge  are  so  closely  tied  up  ?  They  may^ 
to  be  sure^  as  often  as  they  please^  smell  their  own 
powder^  and  listen  to  the  report  of  their  own 
guns.  In  their  excursions  and  tacks>  within  the 
circumference  of  their  own  ports,  they  may  reef 
topsails^  andjower  yards^  at  their  leisure,  and,  in 
the  event  of  squalls  or  tempestuous  weather,  they 
may  find  soundings,  and  discover  good  anchorage, 
without  the  risk  of  shipwreck.  This  may  be  all 
very  pretty  show,  and,  en  the  score  of  amusement, 
may  be  ranked  with  the  clances  and  songs  of  their 
operas,  the  ridiculous  buffooneries  of  their  little 
theatres,  or  the  gimcracks,  and  gewgaws,  and  non- 
sensical and  vulgar  parade  of  their  coronations. 
But  what  can  be  hoped  for  by  the  wildest  specu- 
lators, Should  they  venture  to  encounter  us  on  that 
element  which  is  now  peculiarly  our  own ;  to 
wage  war  with  those  hardy  veterans  who,  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  have  been  braving  every  danger^ 
And  ploughing  the  main  in  every  latitude  without 
a  competitor  ?  W«  might  now,  with  some  plea  of 
propriety,  affix  Van  Tromp's  broom  to  the  mast 
head,  for  we  have  absolutely  swept  the  seas  of 
-every  opponent,  and  the  British  flag,  in  every 
.^quafter  of  the  globe,  rides  decidedly  triumphant^ 
Even  our  loaded  merchantmen,  as  has  been  lately 
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nott  proudly  proved^  are  an  OTermatch  for  Frencli 
ships  of  war. 

No  circumstance  could  haye  so  potently  tended 
to  sink  the  French  marine  into  absolute  contempt 
as  the  brilliant  events  which^  in  the  month  of  Fe^ 
bruary,  1804,  took  place  between  the  India  ship-» 
pnig  and  the  French  squadron  under  Linois.  Thi« 
admiral^  in  the  service  of  France^  was  absolutely 
beaten  off^  and  compelled  to  fly  before  a  fleet  of 
heavily  laden  trading  ships^  of  whose  sailing  he' 
had  received  intelligence;  which  he  had  been  even 
lying  wait  for^  to  capture ;  which  he  designedly 
fell  in  with ;  and  which  was  only  saved  by  their 
bravery  and  his  cowardice.  If  the  case  had  been 
reversed^  the  squadron  British^  and  the  merchant* 
men  French,  we  may,  I  think,  venture  to  assertt 
that  every  one  would  have  been  taken  or  sunk. 

To  India  and  America  we  can  turn  with  satis- 
faction on  our  military  exploits*  In  the  former 
country  the  French  party  has  been  completely 
fuffbcated,  and  we  have  nearly  concluded  a  most 
brilliant  war,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy.  We  have  added  immense  territof iea 
to  our  former  dominions ;  and,  whilst  the  French 
have  been  entirely  expelled,  we  have,  by  our  fresh 
acquisitions,  firmly  established  our  empire  in  that, 
quarter.  In  this  sense  only  have  the  additional 
provinces  which  we  have  gained  been  consequen- 
tial. 
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tial.  Our  territorial  concerns  in  India  are  ceif 
tainly  a  losing  concern,  but  our  trade  is  of  im^ 
mensc  importance ;  and  whatever  tends  to  its  ex- 
tension or  security  must  be  regai*ded  as  a  national 
benefit.* 

.  In  the  West  Indies  we  have  already  nearly  re-^ 
covered  by  our  arms  what  an  incautious  negotia- 
tion had  too  easily  ceded.  St.  Lticia^,  Tobago^ 
Demerara^  Surinam^  Berbice^  Issiquibo^  St.  Pierre, 
andMiquelon,  are  again  ours.  FromSt.  Domingo, 
the  trade  of  which  formerly  produced  to  France 
an  annual  profit  of3,000,000/.  sterling,  the  French 
axe  finally  driven,  without  the  hope  of  return.f 

♦  The  only  possession  of  any  importance  which  we  were  suf- 
fered to  retain  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  the  Dutch  settle- 
loents  in  the  island  of  Ceylon>  which  from  their  situation  afifoi^ 
an  additional  security  to  our  commerce  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 
and  at  th^^me  time  place  the  remaiuingDutch  settlements  in  the 
Sunda  and  Molucca  isles  very  much  at  our  mercy.  If  we  again  cap- 
ture the  latter,  I  hope  that  the  precaution  will  be  taken^  before 
they  are  given  up,  of  transplanting  the  seeds  and  spices  which 
nre  peculiar  to  them  to  our  own  islands.  Trinidad  might  be  va- 
luable, but  it  would  require  an  importation  of  200,000  slaves  to 
cultivate  it. 

t  The  value  of  produce  which  Fl-ance,  under  the  old  govern- 
ment, annually  rei^eived  from  her  islands  and  colonies,  in  coffee, 
sugar,  cochineal,  indigo,  cotton,  and  other  commodities,  has  been 
rated  by  Mr.  Necker  as  high  as  150,000.000  of  livres,  equal 
to  above  6,000,000/.  sterling.  From  the  exportation  of  these 
productions,  and  of  tlie  merchandize  and  mamt&cturesof  £il- 
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The  miserable  remnant  of  Rochambeau's  army, 
which  galled  from  Europe  60^000  strong,  was 
saved  from  the  fury  of  the  natives  by  the  huma- 

rope,  to  foreign  countries,  she  received  70>000»000  of  livres. 
Such  were  the  advantages  formerly  resulting  from  her  colonial 
trade  and  possessions.     In  the  year  1801,  two  years  after  Bona- 
parte had  seized  on  the  administration  of  the  government,  the 
amount  of  all  her  colonial  productions  received  into  France  did 
not  exceed  2,077>000  of  livres,  and  her  shipments  were  as  low 
as  208,000,  which  sum  was  expended  chiefly  in  provisions* 
She  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  countries 
for  necessary  supplies,  and  she  received,  through  the  medium 
of  Holland,  Denmark,  Pnissia,  and  the  Honseatic  towns,  sugar 
to  the  amount  of  51,000,000  of  livres,  and  coffee  to  the  amount 
41,000,000  of  livres.    These  articles  were  chiefly  purchased 
from  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  excess  paid  by  France  was  the 
profit  derived  by  us,  and  the  other  powers  through  whose 
hands  they  passed.  France  also,  in  the  course  of  the  above  year, 
imported  from  the  United  States  colonial  produce  in  tobacco ' 
and  cotton  cloths,  to  the  amount  of  22,788,000  of  livres,  and 
through  other  cbaxmels,  second  and  third  hand,  raw  materials 
necessary  for  her  own  arts  and  manufactures,  to  the  amount  of 
1193,244,000.  of  livres.     She  thus  paid,  during  the  above  year, 
to  foreign  countries   306,032,000  of  livres,   or  upwards  of 
12,800,000  sterling,  >vhich  she  formerly  drew  from  her  own 
settlements.    France  has  indeed  made  a  great  eflbrt  to  recover 
thero^  particularly  St.  Domingo,  in  which  however  she  has 
failed,  and  has  exhausted  herself  more  than  ever.    In  the  year 
eleven,  the  government  demanded  a  credit  of  300/X)0,000  to 
cover  the  expences  of  the  year  tea :  yet  a  deficit  of  56,000,000 
was  a  pretext  for  the  revolution. —This  note  has  been  chiefly 
taken  from  a  manuscript  tract  of  an  eminent  political  writer. 
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nitj  of  the  British,  who  carried  them  off  in  their 
ships,  and  who,  for  this  act  of  kindness,  were 
repaid  bj  the  blackest  ingratitude.  Toussaint  wa» 
entrapped,  and  basely  suffered  to  perish  in  the  dun- 
geons of  France ;  but  Dessalines  has  been  more 
wary.  Like  Bonapaii;e  in  Europe,  he  has  been 
also  invested  with  the  purple ;  and  in  their  de- 
scenf,  their  cruelties,  and  their  usurpations,  as  wellr 
as  their  imperial  titles,  they  are  worthy  compe- 
titors. 

Thus,  although  the  colossal  sway  of  this  Corsi- 
can  upstart  be  still  flourishing  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  from  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 
globe  he  is  literally  expelled.  His  name  and  his 
power  are  alike  despised.  They  are  a  dead  letter  ; 
and  French  influence  is  as  unfelt  in  those  regions 
as  tliat  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  is  unknown  to  us. 

With  all  this  humiliating  defalcation  of  po- 
litical consequence,  the  commerce  of  France  is^ 
also  extinct.  The  myriads  of  ships,  which,  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  well-appointed  navy, 
formerly  covered  the  seas,  and  crowded  her 
havens ;  which,  whilst  they  served  as  an  am- 
ple nursery  for  her  seamen,  were  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  the  immense,  produce  of  her 
colonies ;  which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
digious and  most  lucrative  traffiLc  to  the  East  and 
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West  ladies^  America^  Africa^  the  Levant,  tlie 
Mediterranean^  the  Baltic^  and  all  the  maritime 
states  of  Europe^  bringing  home  raw  materials 
for  which  she  bartered  the  gro^vth  or  the  manu- 
factures of  her  own  country,  diffusing  opulence 
and  industry,  vigour  and  happiness,  through 
every  province,  are  now  rotting  in  idleness  at 
home.  AH  these  prolific  sources  of  prosperity, 
and  the  innumerable  currents  which  branched 
from  them,  have  been  cut  off  by  the  interference 
and  superiority  of  Britain.  What  moreover  France 
has  lost,  Britain  has  gained,  for  in  proportion  as 
-the  commerce  of  France  has  declined  that  of 
Britain  has  flourished  *.     And  is  this  to  have  ac- 

*  Our  present  extensive  possessions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  secure  to  us,  in  a  great  degree,  the  continuance  of  tliis 
coounercial  prosperity.  We  are  now,  among  the  European  na- 
tions, nearly  the  exclusive  proprietors  of  sugar,  coiiee,  cochi* 
nea],  coUons,  »i]ks,  dye-woods  and  drugs,  articles  which  havo 
become  of  indispensable  necessity  to  feed  the  luxuries,  or  admi- 
nister to  the  wants,  of  the  continental  states.  Their  industry, 
their  arts  and  their  manufactures,  as  well  as  many  of  their  en- 
joyments,  are  thus  rendered  chiefly  dependent  upon  us  for  sup- 
ply. It  is  this  decisive  commercial  superiority  which  has  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  uphold  the  credit  of  this  country,  and  has 
enabled  i(  to  support  one  of  the  most  expensive  wars  that  was 
ever  waged.  The  finances  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  have 
sunk  under  the  pressure,  and  her  whole  financial  system  is 
involved  in  difRculties  and  embarrassments  from  which,  under 
her  present  governmenl,  she  can  never  be  expected  to  cm^irgc. 
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complished  nothing  ?  People,  however,  are  not 
wanting  who  still  pertinaciously  maintain  this 
solecism — and,  by  the  promulgation  of  their  false 
prophecies,  derived  from  a  spurious  parentage, 
strive  to  generate  discontent^  and  to  throw  a 
damp  on  the  generous  ardour  of  the  country. 
But  it  has^  I  hope,  been  unanswerably  shown,  that 
this  language,  however  it  may  apply  to  France, 
is  totally  inapplicable  to  Britain  ;  and  that  these 
accusations,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  are  as 
malicious  as  they  are  false. 

A  new  enemy  has  just  entered  the  lists  against 
us,  and  the  antient  connexion  between  France 
and  Spain  has  been  actively  revived,  on,  how- 
ever, very  different  principles,  and  under  very 
different  auspices,  from  the  old  family  compact. 

When  we  consider  tke  immense  wealth,  which,  during  the 
first  few  years  of  the  revolution,  were  poured  into  the  trea- 
sury of  France  from  the  pillage  of  palaces,  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  private  houses  >  from  the  seizure  of  the  lands  and 
revenues  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and 
other  emigrants ;  when  we  consider  the  enormous  plunder  of 
foreign  states— -when  we  add  to  all  this  the  3,000,000,000  of  li- 
vres,  equal  to  125,00O,0CioL  sterling,  which  in  assignats  and 
mandats  were  annulled  by  the  directory,  and  the  amount  of 
the  present  debt  which  has  been  lately  accumulated,  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  boundless  profusion  with  which  the 
public  affairs  of  that  nation  are  transacted,  the  destructive 
extent  of  its  actual  expenditure,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
purposes  to  provide  for  future  exigencies. 

Unhappy 
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Unhappy    Spain^  how   must    thou  feel  thyself, 
fallen  from  thine  antient  grandeur,  to  be  reduced 
to  the  pitiable  necessity  of  forming  an  alliance 
with  a  government  which  has  cut  off  the  elder 
branch  of  thy  royal  race^  from  one  of  the  most 
splendid  empires  inEurope^and  which  is  prepar- 
ing the  same  sad  destiny  for  thee ;  whose  hands 
are  still  red  with  the  blood  of  thy  monarch's  most 
illustrious  relatives  ;  and  whose  mind  would  fain 
embrue  them  in  his  own  !     And  against  what 
power  art  thou  arming  i     Against  the  only  one 
that  has  had  the  fortitude  and  generosity  to  fight 
for  the  cause  of  humanity^  to  withstand  the  tor- 
rentj  which^  without  its  opposition^  would  have^ 
long  since^  ingulfed  Europe^  and  have  overset 
every  throne  and  altar  which  still  remain. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  justice,  much 
about  the  policy,  of  the  conduct  of  this  country 
towards  Spain.  I  can  perceive  no  intricacy  what- 
ever in  the  solution  of  this  problem ;  for,  when 
disencumbered  of  those  extraneous  appendages 
with  which  it  has  been  surcharged^  all  those  heavy 
accusations,  which  have  been  so  'gravely  urged 
against  the  British  government^  instantly  fall  to 
the  ground. 

By  the  treaty  of  St,  Ildefonso^  which  was 
signed  by  France  and  Spain  in  the  month  of 
August  1796^  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
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Vf2a  mutually  entered  into^  binding  the  contract-- 
ing  parties^  in  case  of  future  war^  to  assist  each 
other  with  a  certain  contingent  of  men  and  ships. 
Thus  much  Spain  acknowledges  in  her  manifesto, 
but  endeavours  to  evade  the  responsibility  neces- 
sarily attaching  to  such  an  engagement,  by  declar- 
ing that  she  neither  provided  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  paid  instead  an  equivalent  in  money> 
and  thus  preserved  her  neutrality  *, 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  this  curious 
mode  of  reasoning.  It  is  very  evident,  that,  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  alluded  to,  what- 
ever the  amount  of  the  contingent  might  be,  the 
moment  France  and  we  became  belligerents,  op- 
posed to  each  other,  Spain,  unless  at  our  requisi- 
tion she  formally  and  explicitly  renounced  het  en- 
gagement with  France,  became  a  party  against 
us,  and  might  fairly  have  been  considered  and 
treated  by  us  as  an  enemy.  But  let  us  atteni  to 
the  futility  of  the  explanation.  What  does  an 
equivalent  mean,  but  something  of  equal  value,  as 
the  very  term  denotes,  to  the  party  that  requires 
the  fulfilment  of  a  contract  ?  The  French,  con- 
ducted as  their  government  has  long  been,  are 
not  a  people  disposed  to  make  abatements,  or  to 
shrink  from  a  legal  demand,  especially  when  it  is 

*  See  the  Declaration  of  War   by  Spain,    dated  Madrid, 
December  14,  1804. 
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due  from  a  state  that  dreads  their  interference, 
and  pays  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands. 
France^  when  first  she  applied  to  Spain^  wanted 
neither  men>  nor  ships^  but  money — ^at  least  it 
was  for  money  that  she  was  most  immediately 
distressed^  to  meet  her  urgent  exigencies  ;  to  con- 
tinue on  foot  her  immense  establishments ;  to  feed 
the  rapacity  of  men  in  power ;  to  defray  the  ex- 
travagant  expences  of  an  upstart  court ;  and  to 
prepare  for  the  magnificence  of  an  approaching 
coronation.  Are  we  then  to  consider  this  money, 
which^  to  all  intents  and  purposes^  was  a  war 
subsidy ;  which  both  the  French  and  Spaniards 
regard  as  tantamount  to  other  special  engage- 
ments ;  and  which  the  French  themselves  admit 
to  be  a  full  and  ample  fulfilment  of  the  termg 
of  a  warlike  coalition,  as  a  totally  innoxious  pro- 
vision } 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  dispute.  Independently  of  these 
pecuniary  supplies,  I  can  aver  from  facts^  some 
of  which  fell  under  my  own  observation,  that, 
from  the  moment  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  be- 
tween France  and  this  country,  Spain  was,  till 
within  the  last  few  months^  committing  direct 
and  positive  acts  of  systematic  warfare  against 
us ;  not  in  a  solitary  instance^  not  as  an  excep- 
tion against  a  general  rule>  but  as  a  rule  almost 
without  an  exception. 

It 
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It  is  notorious  to  every  one,  who,  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  war,  has  been  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  in  countries  adjacent  to  that 
sea,  that  every  Spanish  port,  which  is  convenient 
for  the  purpose,  has  teemed  with  French  priva- 
teers. These  privateers  were,  in  many  instances, 
partly  manned  by  Spaniards,  Spaniards  having 
shares  in  them,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
Spanish  government.  They  were  continually  on 
the  watch  in  their  lurking  places,  to  which  they 
had  free  access  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  ways. 
They  were  supplied  with  every  want  whether  of 
provisions  or  naval  stores ;  they  remained  there 
any  length  of  time ;  they  made  captures  indifie- 
rently  on  the  open  seas  or  within  the  boundaries 
of  neutrality,  and  on  bringing  in  their  prizes, 
both  ship  and  cargo  were  regularly  condemned. 
The  property  thus  illegally  seized  and  disposed 
of,  if  it  suited  the  Spanish  market,  was  sold  there; 
if  otherwise,  it  was  distributed  among  Spanish 
coasters,  and  conveyed,  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
Spanish  flag,  to  France,  or  to  any  other  more  pro- 
fitable or  commodious  port.  Nor  was  this  per- 
.  nicious  system  confined  to  Europe.  In  the  West 
Indies  it  was  pushed  to  still  further  extremities, 
to  the  great  annoyance  and  injul'y  of  our  colo- 
nial trade.  In  the  island  of  Cfiba,  not  only  were 
prizes  condemned,  but  a  French  expedition  was 
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fitted  out,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernor, against  the  Bahamas,  which  was  only 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Noail- 
les,  the  French  general,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command.*  Were  British  privateers 
allowed  to  assemble  in  the  same  manner  ;  to  re* 
main  the  same  time ;  to  dispose  of  prizes  in  the 
same  way ;  or  to  partake  of  any  of  the  same  pri- 
vileges ?  Notoriously  not !  Was  not  this  then 
another  shameful  breach  of  neutrality,  and,  if 
we  had  chosen  so  to  make  it^  another  fair  cause 
of  war  ? 

A  third  ground  of  war  was  the  permission 
granted  by  the  court  of  Spain  for  the  passage  of 
French  marines  and  sailors,  through  the  Spanish 
territory,  to  man  a  French  squadron  of  ships 
which  was  lying  at  Ferrol,  and  which  was  then 
watched  by  a  British  squadron  of  inferior  force. 
We  sustained  a  serious  injury  by  this  permission, 
as  by  enabling  the  French  to  increase  their  strength, 
it  rendered  them  more  equal  to  oppose  us,  and 
gave  them  a  better  chance  of  defeating  our  vigi- 
lance, and  effecting  their  object,  which  was  to 

*  See  governor  Halkett's  letters  to  lord  Hobart,  dated  from 
Bahamas,  in  February  and  April  1804  (Nos.  26,  27,  and  28,  of 
the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  2nd  and  4  th  of  Fe- 
broaiy)  confirming  this  account. 
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form  a  junction  with  the  Toulon  fleet.  Was 
not  this  therefore  a  flagrant  departure  from  neu- 
trality ? 

A  fourth  cause  of  war  arose,  when  the  French> 
notwithstanding  these  supplies,  fearing  still  that 
they  might  be  unequal  in  a  contest  with  the  skill 
and  courage  of  British  sailors,  prevailed  on  Spain 
to  fit  out  her  own  ships,  not  only  in  Ferrol  but 
in  other  ports,  probably  to  attack  the  British 
fleet,  in  conjunction  with  the  French :  at  all 
events  to  overawe  it,  and  oblige  it  to  quit  an 
advantageous  station.  Was  not  this  also  a  posi- 
tive infraction  of  neutrality  ?* 

But  all  the  above  acts,  violent  and  flagrant  as 
they  are,  were  apparently  only  an  introduction  to 
still  more  decisive  measures.  By  the  eleventh  ar- 
tide  of  the  treaty  in  question,  in  addition  to  the 
forces  which  had  been  specially  agreed  on,  in  case 
they  should  be  insufficient,  it  is  farther  covenanted, 
that  ^'  the  two  contracting  powers  shall  put  on 
foot  the  greatest  forces  they  possibly  can,  as  well 
by  sea  as  by  land,  against  the  enemy  of  the  power 
attacked."f  Here  thenisa  complete  end  to  all  qua- 

*  By  referring  to  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  on  the 
24th  of  Jan.  from  Nos.  29  to  33,  both  inclusive,  these  points 
are  sufficiently  evident. 

f  See  treaty  of  Ildefonso. 
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lification^  and  the  treaty  goes  the  whole  length  of 
the  most  violent  state  of  hostility  in  which  an  ene<- 
my  can  be  placed.  The  tenor  and  spirit  of  this 
treaty  are  also  peculiarly  offensive  and  scandalous^ 
as  they  take  from  the  parties  all  right  of  judgment 
respecting  the  j  ustice  or  legality  of  war.  The  suc- 
cours furnished  are  to  be  placed  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  requiring  power^  which  is  under  no 
obligation  to  give  any  account  of  the  motives  by 
which  it  may  have  been  determined.*  Is  this 
then  to  be  regarded  as  a  treaty  indifferent  or  in- 
noxious to  us  ? 

We  must  here  go  a  little  into  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations^  as  they  have  been  authorized 
by  custom^  and  as  they  are  supported  by  the  opi- 
nions of  the  most  eminent  jurists.  ^  By  this  whole 
mass  of  authority^  it  has  ever  been  admitted  as  an 
ipcontrovertible  doctrine^  founded  on  natural 
rights  and  confirmed  by  the  uniform  practice  of 
civilized  governments^  that  any  hostile  provision 
against  any  particular  state  challenges  explana- 
tion; and  that,  if  explanation  be  obstinately 
evaded^  or  peremptorily  refused^  notice  of  tlie 
consequences  having  been  given,  there  is  cause  for 
immediate  war.     It  certainly  has  very  often  ocr 

*  See  article  ^  of  the  same  treaty. 
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curred,  that  men  and  money  both,  have  been 
furnished^  by  a  state  calling  itself  neutral^  to  a 
belligerent,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  or  a  tem- 
porary treaty;  and  that  this  aid^  so  furnished^ 
has  not  led  to  hostility.  Switzerland^  for  exam- 
ple, and  several  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany 
have,  in  most  continental  wars,  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  been  more  or  less  in  the  habit  of 
letting  out  subsidiary  troops.  But  are  we  thence 
to  infer,  that  this  practice  has,  by  any  interpreta- 
tion or  construction  which  the  law  of  nations 
will  bear,  been  admitted  as  a  legitimate  mea-« 
sure  ?  This  must  be  either  conventional ;  or  it 
must  be  tolerated  from  a  consideration  of  the 
weakness,  or  want  of  political  importance,  of 
the  community  so  assisting ;  from  convenience, 
not  necessity;  from  expediency,  not  right. 
It  is  very  evident  that  a  state  aiding  another 
at  open  war,  from  that  moment  departs  from 
its  •  neutrality,  and  exposes  itself  to  the  ple- 
nary consequences  of  such  a  departure.  But 
whether  the  party  thus  injured,  and  against 
whom  the  assistance  is  provided,  shall  consider 
the  aggression  as  the  ground  on  which  he  should 
resist,  must  be  entirely  matter  of  feeling ;  must 
depend  on  his  sense  of  the  injury  and  his  means 
of  chastisement. 
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The  ¥ight,  however,  to  prevent  an  aid  so  admi* 
nistered,  is  indisputahle.  Were  it  otherwise, 
it  would  long  since  have  been  specifically  defined, 
to  what  extent  particular  states  might  assist  each 
other  without  forfeiting  the  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions of  neutrals.  If  such  a  line  be  not  pre- 
viously settled^  where  or  how  are  the  limitations 
to  be  drawn  ?  If  Spain,  for  instance,  may,  with- 
out risk  or  censure,  furnish  France  with  fifteen 
ships  of  the  line,  and  !^,000  troops  ( the  number 
stipulated ),  why  may  she  not,  with  the  same  im- 
punity, furnish  thirty  sail  of  the  line  and  50,000 
men  ;  and,  if  these,  why  not  her  whole  military 
and  naval  strength  ?*  But  who  will  pretend  to  say 
that  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  ( to  the  amount 
of  many  millions  sterlingf )  considered  by  the 
contracting  parties  as  a  full  equivalent  to  the 
force  agreed  on,  is  not  to  be  so  regarded  by  us  ? 
The  proposition  is  perfectly  absurd,  and,  in  every 
point  of  view,  against  nature,  reason,  and  law. 

If  France  and  Spain,  laying  theterms  of  the 
treaty  before  us,  had,  at  the  time  of  its  taking 
place,  applied  to  us  for  our  concurrence,  and  we 

^  It  has  been  shewn,  that,  if  required,  she  was  even  boun4 
to  go  to  this  extent. 

t  lliree  millions  sterling,  it  seems,  was  the  sum  finallf 
agreed  on,  considerably  above  a  third  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  Spanish  empire. 

had 
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bad  formally  consented^  tben^  4t  is  evident  that 
there  would  have  been  no  ground  of  complaint. 
But  if;  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  such  a 
treaty  having  been  acceded  to,  it  were  incumbent 
on  every  state  of  Europe  immediately  to  re- 
monstrate, and,  in  case  of  non-renunciation,  to 
threaten  attack^  there  would  be  no  end  of  cavil 
and  dispute.  No  particular  &tate  can  previously 
know,  for  certain^  that  it  will  be  aflfected  by  the 
provisions  of  a  treaty.  Before  its  operation  can 
be  felt,  hundreds  of  accidents  may  arise  to  sepa- 
rate parties  so  bound  down,  or  even  to  coniiect  in 
alliance  those  very  parties  to  which  it  is  appa- 
rently most  adverse.  Such  has  been  the  practice 
and  the  public  law  of  Europe  for  many  centuries, 
and  because  an  insolent  upstart,  setting  at  de- 
fiance the  opinions  both  of  past  and  present 
times,  has,  in  its  most  sacred  principles,  pre- 
sumed to  violate  it,  are  we  to  be  guided  by  the 
varying  and  ambiguous  rules  of  his  new  code  ? 
So  far,  therefore,  for  the  justice  of  tlie  case — let 
us  now  advert  to  the  policy. 

In  this  discussion  two  questions  occur.  The 
first  is,  whether  it  be  our  interest  to  tolerate,  in 
any  degree,  certain  illegal  acts  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  which  are  highly  advantageous  to  our 
enemies,  and  proportionally  detrimental  to  us, 
and  as  such  must  be  considered  as  an  egregious 

infringement 
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infringement  of  the  radical  principles  of  neu- 
trality ?  The  secotid  is,  to  what  extent  it  majr 
be  our  interest  to  permit  such  proceedings  to  be 
carried  on  ? 

In  the  first  case,  unhappily  situated  as  Spain  is 
"with  regard  to  France,  it  is  perhaps  our  interest,  it 
has  ceriainli/  beeil  our  wishy  either  to  overlook,  or 
to  survey  with  all  possible  mildness,  particular 
acts  of  aggression.  We  have  not  been  hasty  ia 
binding  her  down  to  those  stricter  regulations, 
the  observance  of  which  we  might  have  felt  ia^ 
clined  to  enforce,  had  she  been  the  absolute  mis* 
tress  of  her  own  measures,  and  in  the  full  exercise 
of  her  independence.  Under  such  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have 
imagined,  that  the  icUl  did  not  accompany  tlic 
deed  ;  and  that  therefore,  acting  with  reluctance, 
she  acted  in  some  measure  without  effect,  and 
with  as  little  detriment  to  us  as  she  could  possibly 
contrive.  It  must,  in  such  a  predicament,  be  re* 
garded  as  the  preponderance  of  an  enemy  operate 
ing  on  the  means  of  a  friend,  with  whom  still  rc« 
sides  the  chief  disposal  of  those  means,  and  who, 
coasequently,  will  employ  them  as  sparingly,  and 
render  them  as  little  mischievous,  as  the  nature 
of  things  will  admit.  Amidst  such  difficulties,  a 
state  may  have  some  claim  to  indulgence,  and  such 
indulgence  has,  in  the  instance  before  us,  bcca 
most  liberally  bestowed. 

I  now 
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I  now  come  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  second 
question. 

Finding  that  the  ii\juries  which  we  sustained  io 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Spain^  by  increasing^ 
became  extremely  inconvenient^  we^  in  a  political 
point  of  view^  were  at  last  reduced  to  a  simple 
arithmetical  calculation.  We  had  merely  to 
ascertain  what  portion  of  this  kind  of  hostility 
it  was  wiser  to  bear,  than,  by  interference  or  po* 
sitive  controul,  to  run  the  risk  of  forcing  a  closer 
connexion>  and  of  thro  wing  the  aggregate  weight 
of  opposition  or  attack  into  the  same  scale. 

We  can  easily  imagine  a  point  on  which  such  a 
question  may  balance,  and  the  governmetit  of  a 
country  hesitate  which  side  to  prefer.  But  wheii 
it  is  reduced  to  this  extreme  nicety,  a  very  littlt 
additional  provocation  must  be  necessary  to  settle 
the  doubt.  England  and  Spain  have,  for  some 
time  past,  been  standing  in  this  critical  posture. 
Since  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  Spain^ 
as  we  have  shewn,  has  been  daily  committing 
hostile  acts,  which,  on  our  part,  would  have  fully 
justified  reprisals  and  war.  But  not  being  de«> 
sirous,  on  various  accounts,  of  pushing  her  to  ex^ 
tremities,  our  convenience  and  humanity  were 
coincident.  We  thought  it  both  more  wise  and 
more  generous  to  tolerate  a  conduct  which  was 
liable  to  much  reproach  to  her,  and  attended  with 

considerable 
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considerable  ii\)ury  to  U8>  than  to  compel  her 
to  throw  her  entire  resources  into  the  hands 
of  France.  This  was  a  forbearance  by  which  it 
was  natural  enough  for  us  to  be  actuated^  whilst 
governed  by  a  policy  which  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  great  delicacy  and  moderation,  and  equally 
removed  from  the  incitements  of  resentment  of 
revenge  :  and  this  was  the  line  of  conduct  which 
we  adopted.  But  when  we  plainly  perceived 
that  she  was  forming  a  closer  alliance^  and  enter^ 
ing  into  stronger  engagements,  with  France;  that 
fthe  was  not  only  furnishing  a  stipulated  or  a  tem* 
porary  sum,  but  that  the  total  produce  of  her  mines 
was  transmitted  almost  untouched  to  the  treasury 
of  France ;  that  the  number  of  French  privateers 
in  Spanish  ports,  which  not  only  met  with  a  safe 
asylum,  but  were -fitted  out  with  every  conveni- 
ence with  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  government, 
was  daily  increasing ;  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment had,  at  the  requisition  of  France,  granted  an 
unmolested  passage  to  French  troops  through 
the  Spanish  territories,  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing us ;  that  under  various  pretences,  but  with 
the  greatest  activity,  she  was  carrying  on  consi^ 
derable  armaments  in  those  ports  which  were  best 
adapted  to  injure  us,  •  and  most  likely  to  create 
suspicion  and  give  umbrage ;  that,  on  our  pre-* 
senting  remonstrance  on  remonstrance^  all  satis- 
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factory  explanation  was  either  evaded  or  post- 
poned ;  that  on  being  warned^  over  'and  over 
again^  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  these 
equivocations^  the  same  system  was  more  or  less 
persevered  in ;  it  surely  was  high  time  for  us  to 
feel  some  alarm ;  to  suspect  an  alienated  or  hostile 
inind ;  to  insist  on  immediate  explanation ;  and, 
on  that  being  refused,  to  quit  our  system  of  mo- 
deration ;  to  resume  those  rights  which  we  had 
long  allowed  to  sleep,  but  had  never  relinquish- 
ed ;  and  to  retaliate  by  open  force.  This  was  what 
we  were  clearly  authorized  to  do  for  our  own 
reparation  and  security,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  practice  and  public  law  of  the 
civilized  world.  As  to  the  mere  form  of  previ- 
ously publishing  a  declaration,  or  recalling  a  mi- 
nister,  that  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  the 
origin  of  wars  for  the  last  two  centuries  furnishes^ 
more  precedents  against  than  in  favour  of  the 
rule.*  The  knowledge  of  our  rights  was  matter 
of  publicity  to  the  whole  world,  and  Spain  had 
conveyed  to  her  the  most  explicit  assurances  of 
our  fixed  intention,  beyond  a  certain  point  of 
provocation,  of  abiding  by  thera.f 

*  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  very  able  pamphlet,  has  clearly  proved^ 
these  points  from  historical  facts. 

t  See  tlie  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  passim. 

Buf 
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But  mark  the  delicacy^  and  caution^  and  un- 
exampled forbearance^  of  the  British  government. 
Observing  that  Spain  had  betrayed  such  unequi- 
vocal dispositions  in  favour  of  France^  and  that^  in 
addition  to  these  demonstrations^  serious  arma- 
ments of  a  very  suspicious  nature  were  going  for- 
ward in  her  ports,  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
arrival  of  her  galleons  wa»  expected  from  South 
America,  v^hich  v^^e  were  avrare,  if  war  were  pre- 
meditated, would  enable  her  to  carry  it  on  with 
redoubled  vigour ;  mark,  I  say,  the  delicacy,  the 
caution,  and  the  unexampled  forbearance,  of 
Britain,  in  her  endeavours  to  secure  herself  with 
as  little  injury  as  possible  to  Spain.  That  we  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  war  with  Spain  in  the  first  in-* 
stance  is  very  evident,^  from  the  mildness  and 
patience  with  which  we  overlooked  her  numerous 
aggressions;  that  we  still  wished  to  avoid  it,  if  prac- 
ticable, in  the  present  instance,  is  as  evident,  from 
the  gentleness  with  which  we  inflicted  corrective 
admonition.  When  we  found  that  Spain  strove  to 
perplex  us  by  evading  our  enquiries,  and  that  she 
refused  all  direct  explanation  respecting  her  con- 
nexion with  France,  still  anxious  to  spare  her, 
and  to  avoid  measures  of  actual  hostility,  orders 
were  dispatched  to  our  squadrons,  cruizing  off 
Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  to  prevent  any  Spanish  ships  of 
w^r  from  leaving  their  ports ;  to  intercept  any 
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treasure  sliips  which  might  fall  in  their  waj;  and  to 
detain  them  till  certain  doubtful  points  were  clear- 
ed up  ;  but  not  to  detain  any  other  description  of 
Spanish  homeward-bound  ships  of  war^  and  by 
no  means  to  molest  the  Spanish  trade.*  This 
surely  could  only  be  intended  as  a  measure  of 
precaution^  as  it  was  very  far  within  the  limits  of 
what  we  mighty  not  only  with  justice^  but  with 
advantage  and  securily^  have  enforced. 

What  then  is  the  reason  of  all  the  clamour  and 
outcry  which  have  been  raised  against  this  mea- 
«ure  ?  Is  it  because  it  has  been  too  severe^  or  too 
lenient  ?  Let  us  go  a  little  way  back>  and  see  what 
has  been  the  sentiments  of  politicians^  and 
the  sense  of  this  nation^  in  parallel  cases^  in  other 
times?  Did  not  the  late  Lord  Chatham^  that 
eminent  and  patriotic  statesman^  throw  up  his  seat 
in  the  cabinet  on  being  opposed  in  a  question 
something  similar^  but  of  infinitely  more  intricacy 
and  delicacy  than  this  ?  Was  not  Lord  North 
universally  condcmned^i  and  even  threatened  with 
impeachment,  for  hi^  culpable  neglect  in  allowing 
the  French^  Dutch^  and  Spaniards,  whilst  mak- 
ing pacific  professions,  to  carry  on  their  arma* 
ments  without  remonstrance,  and  to  sail  without 

*  See  No.  28  of  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  on  tho 
4tb  of  Januaiy. 
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explanation?  Was  not  Mr.  Addington  highly 
blamed^  by  a  powerful  party  of  the  present  day, 
for  not  declaring  war  at  once  with  Spain^  the  moi^ 
ment  that  we  were  at  war  with  France,  knowing 
the  connexion  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
countries,  the  absolute  dependence,  since  the  year 
1793,  of  Spain  on  France,  and  the  consequence 
\¥hich,  sooner  or  later,  would  be  the  inevitable 
result?  Have  not  the  Spaniards  themselves,  within 
the  last  four-and-twenty  years,  on  questions  of  an 
hundred  times  less  provocation,  importance,  and 
embarrassment,  furnished  two  cases  directly  in 
point,  in  the  disputes  which  arose  relative  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  andNootka  Sound  ?  The  grounds 
are,  in  fact,  incontrovertible  as  to  riglU.  The 
exercise  of  that  right,  therefore,  became  a  simple 
question  of  discretion  and  expediency.  The  go- 
vernment, after  what  had  passed,  had  full  liberty 
to  proceed  to  any  extremities  of  legitimate  war, 
and  what  fell  short  of  that  exercise  of  power  waa 
matter  of  condescension,  compassion,  and  for-* 
bearance,  on  their  part. 

Using  thus  their  discretion,  the  orders  respect^ 
ing  the  detention  of  the  register  ships  were  trans^ 
mitted  to  our  squadrons  on  the  Spanish  coast* 
The  four  frigates  which  were  crui/ing  off  Cadi% 
fell  in,  on  the  5th  of  October,  a  few  leagues  from 
Cape  St  Mary,  with  four  ships  that  came  under 

the 
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the  denomination  described.  The  captains  of 
course  did  their  duty^  but  desirous  of  complying 
^ith  their  instructions  with  all  possible  lenity,  hay- 
ing acquainted  the  Spanish  commanders  with  their 
object,  they  used  every  argument  which  they 
could  suggest  to  induce  them  quietly  to  submit. 
They  told  them  that  the  two  countries  were  not 
at  war ;  that  the  matters  in  dispute  might  yet 
1)c  accommodated ;  that  their  orders  were  only  a 
measure  of  precaution ;  and  endeavoured  to  im- 
press them  with  a  conviction  of  the  desperate 
folly  of  contending  with  so  superior  a  force.  This 
conversation  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour  before  a 
single  gun  was  fired,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
Spaniards,  when  they  found  that  they  could  not 
evade  the  blow,  thought  that  their  honour  re- 
quired that  they  should  not  surrender  without 
defence.  One  cannot  find  fault  with  their  feel- 
ings. Our  own  officers  would  have  acted  in  t|ie 
same  manner,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  lament- 
able accident  which  happened  to  the  Mercedes, 
the  mischief  done,  compared  with  the  object  at 
stake,  would  not  have  been  considerable.  But 
does  the  blowing  up  of  the  Mercedes  in  the  least 
affect  the  merits  of  the  case  ?'It  was  a  most  unfor- 
tunate event,  which  we  sincerely  deplore,  but 
which  arose  entirely  from  the  carelessness  and 
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confusion  which  prevailed  among  her  own  crew,* 
It  was  a  disaster  that  could  not  have  heen  fore-« 
seen^  and  that  certainly  could  never  have  been 
intended.  Are  we  then  to  be  reproached  with 
this  fatal  and  melancholy  catastrophe  ?  It  can  only 
be  regarded  as  one  of  those  contingencies  in  hu- 
man affairs^  which  are  a  subject  of  grief,  but  not 
of  condemnation,  and  on  account  of  which  no 
more  blame  or  responsibility  attaches  to  us  than 
if  it  had  never  happened.  Every  exertion  was 
made  by  our  boats  to  save  the  lives  of -the  sur- 
vivors, and  every  relief  that  could  be  provided, 
under  such  afflicting  circumstances,  was  most 
cheerfully  and  humanely  administered. 

It  is  an  accident,  however,  which  has  been 
made  a  handle  of,  both  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  enemies  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, with  as  much  virulence  and  indecency  as  if 
the  instructions  forwarded  to  our  commanders 
had  specifically  required  the  explosion,  and  we 
Were  consequently  answerable  for  the  event.  But 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  or  more  absurd 
than  these  allegations.  As  well  might  the  minis- 
ters be  arraigned  for  any  other  possible  misfortune 
which  may  arise  in  the  execution  of  general  or- 

*  Such  was  the  confusion  on  board  some  of  the  Spanish  ships, 
that,  during  the  action,  they  fired  several  broadsides  without 
shotting  their  guns. 
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ders  This  mcagure  Mas  decided  on,  as  the  least 
harsh  Merchant  ships,  and  even  ship,  of  .v, 
Mere  still  allowed  to  pass,  and  these  treasure  ships, 
^hich  belonged  to  the  Spanish  government,  ^e« 
only  detained  a,  a  security  for  the  conduct  of 
bpam,  under  very  suspicious  appearances :  ,i » 

made  them  legal  captures,  and  have  extended  the 

ni^::;X'' '''''  '*""  '"^"■^'^"  ^^  '^ 

Had  the  court  of  Spain  explained  its  proceed- 

been  immedutely  restored,  with  every  possible 
compensation  for  the  injury  which  they  had  s«. 
tamed ;  and  if  they  have  been  finally  forfehed " 
consequence  of  their  own  foolish  perverseni  «^ 

lamentable  imbecUlity,  the  fault  is  ZZ     T' 
Wp  a*«„A  •  ,  /'■""**  "'«u^s,  not  oun. 

We  stand  completely  exonerated.*    The  lot  of 
Spam  .3  mdeed  deplorable.  Opposed  by  an  o^ 
but  honourable,  foe,  and  in  league  with  a  sec^ 

lenc!       ""'  '"'"'^'''^'  one , ^assailed  by  p^. 
^ence.  famme,  and  rebellion;  commencing f^ 

bennter rr  "''  ^'^^"^*^  '^  ''^  ^^--es  of 
internal  government  in  peaceable  times ;  her 
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doom  seems  fast  approaching ;  and  unless ,  the 
magnanimous  exertions  of  a  still  warlike  and 
high-minded^  hut  oppressed  and  impoverished 
people^  can  curb  domestic  treachery  and  intrigue^ 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  perfidious  friendship^ 
and  conciliate  the  esteem  and  goodwill  of  that 
power  which  has  still  the  capacitjr  and  the  incli* 
nation  to  afford  her  assistance^  her  fate  is  sealed^ 
and  her  monarchjr  obliterated.  Would  that  I 
could  conjure  up  that  nice  perception  of  honour^ 
that  noble  sense  of  national  pride^  that  lofty 
spirit  of  independence^  which  has  lately  been4o 
insidiously  invoked  !*  Would  that  the  heroic 
mind  of  her  old  hereditary  nobility  could  be>  at 
this  exigent  moment^  revived ;  that  mind  which, 
in  ancient  and  better  times^  impr^nated  a  whole 
nation^  and  whose  impulse  gave  birth  to  those 
mighty  efforts  which  rescued  Europe  from  a  se^ 
cond  barbarian  subjugation^  and  secured  the  tri-* 
umph  of  the  cross  over  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
How  usefully^  how  honourably^  might  this  feel** 
ing  be  now  employed.  The  modern  Saracens  are 
more  fatal  than  those  of  old^  and  the  religion^  the 
eivil  constitution^  and  the  political  freedom 
ef  the  community  are  threatened  with  a  more  de- 
solating yoke*  £3iould  this  latent  spirit  rekiudlej 
and  ujge  on  the  nobles  to  an  assumption  o^  those 

t  See  the  Prince  of  Peace's  maaifeito. 
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virtues  Tvhich  formerly  so  strongly  characterised 
thenij  one  of  their  first  acts  would  be  to  drive 
from  the  councils  of  their  king  an  insolent  up- 
start^ who  is  universally  detested  and  despised, 
whose  similar  unlooked-for  elevation  stamps  hira 
the  venal  tool  of  Bonaparte^  and  who  is  laying 
ihem  prostrate  before  their  bitterest  enemy. 

A  war  with  Spain  is  almost  always  a  popular 
war^  particularly  with  our  navy,  as  little  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  4ier  exertions,  and  a  rich  har- 
vest is  generally  to  be  secured  in  prizes.  In  this 
view^  therefore^  it  will  give  additional  vigour  to 
our  vigilance  and  enterprise. 

About  the  conduct  of  the  war,  various  opinions 
will  no  doubt  be  entertained.  As  an  object  of 
attack  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South  America 
seem  to  offer  an  alluring  bait.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards  from  that  continent  might  no  doubt 
be  easily  effected.  Their  military  force  is  small. 
The  remembrance  of  past^  and  the  pressure  of  pre^ 
sent  wrongs,  are  rankling  in  the  breasts  of  the  na- 
tives ;  and  the  recorded  misfortunes  of  Monte^ 
tnmA  and  Atahualpa  are  blended  with  the  tor* 
tures  of  an  inquisitorial  government.  Still,  with 
all  these  aids,  we  should,  I  think,  act  more  pru* 
dently  in  leaving  them  to  the  natural  course  of  se-* 
paration,  which,  without  our  interference,.  wilU 
in  all  probability,  sooner  or  later,  take  ^place  be- 
}  tweea 
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imeen  them  and  the  mother  country.  We  shoulS^ 
pursue  a  wiser  plan^  hy  imitating  the  example  of 
Drake^  Anson^  Vernon^  Pococke,  and  Rodney^  and 
confining  our  hostile  designs  in  those  quarters  to 
occasional  attacks  on  the  Havannah>  Vera  Cruz, 
and  Carthagena,  on  their  general  commerce,  and 
to  the  interruption  of  the  register  ships  on  their 
Toyage  home.  Any  attempt  to  dispossess  the  Spa« 
niards  of-  their  American  empire,  with  the  view 
of  retaining  a  permanent  possession,  would  cer- 
tainly, in  some  respects,  be  a  hazardous,  and  in 
others^  might  prove  a  very  pernicious,  measure. 
We  should,  indisputably,  endeavour  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  under  the  domination  of  France  ;* 

*  One  of  the  plans  which  France  had  evidently  most  at  heart, 
'vras  to  revive  her  own  trade  by  aiming  a  fatal  blow  at  the  com^' 
merctal  greatness  of  Britain.  Her  design  was  to  exclude  us 
from  every  European  market^  and  to  rule  over  every  continental 
port,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  German  Sea  to 
those  of  the  Medite]nrane»i.  To  this  end^  she  exerted  her  au- 
thority over  Holland,  Italy^  and  Switzerland,  and  her  influence 
over  every  other  part  of  Europe.  In  America,  her  views  were 
not  less  extensive,  and  the  fleet;!  and  troops  which  she  so  hastily* 
dispatched  from  her  principal  harboivs  to  the  West  Indies,  im- 
mediately after  the  signature  of  the  prelimrnaries  of  the  treaty 
of  Araieus,  were  intended  to  insure  their  execution.  Having 
obliged  the  Portuguese  to  cede  a  district  of  Guyana  extending 
along  the  banks  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  Spaniards  to  deliver 
up  Louisiana,  which  is  bounded  by  tlie  Mississippi,  she  expected 
to  acquire  the  eommand  of  these  twx>  inunense  rivers.    Had  she. 
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biit  of  this  there  now  is  little  risk.  The  cesiioB 
of  Louisiana  has  powerfully  conduced  to  secure 
the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Peru  from  French  cupi* 
dity.  In  the  hands  of  Spain  they  are  become,  as 
far  as  their  invigorating  powers  are  concerned,  a 
harmless  possession,  administering  to  her  exigen* 
cies  without  rendering  her  strength  formidable. 
Our  own  colonies  are  also  suflSciently  extensive, 
and  the  invasion  of  these  settlements  might  involve 
us  in  fatal  disputes  with  the  United  States^  whose 
jealousies  would  naturally  be  excited  by  seeing 
an  active,  powerful,  and  enterprising  people  el^ 
tablished  in  the  vicinity  of  their  southern  frontier, 

I  shall  new  take  a  cursory  view  of  our  domestic 
history,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  work. 

In  spite  of  this  protracted  war,  for  the  few 
months  of  anxious  repose  which  intervened  are 
hardly  to  be  taken  into  account,  this  country  may 
still  be  considered  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Convinced  as  we  are  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 

succeeded,  she  would  have  been  enabledj  as  she  thought  fit,  to 
annoy  the  trade  of  the  English,  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  Americans  -,  to  interrupt  all  commercial  communica- 
tion amongst  these  several  powers  j  and  to  render  the  produc- 
tions of 'America  and  the  West  Indies,  in  great  measure,  de-* 
pendent  on  France,  The  rebellion  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
renewal  of  war  with  thi$  country,  totally  frustrated  these  splendid 
projects. 
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patience  and  yigour>  we  contemplate  our  Mtuatioaf 
with  those  generous  feelings  which  determine  ua 
to  sacrifice  every  seemingly  present  advantage,  in 
defence  of  lasting  and  more  important  future  be- 
nefits.   We  feel  that  we  are  fighting  for  our  in* 
dependence^  and  our  existence  as  a  nation.   Those 
inconveniences^  therefore>  which  are  the  obvioua 
and  unavoidable  result  of  this  important  stru^le, 
are  cheerfully  submitted  to;  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  keeps  pace  with  the  necessities  of  the 
timea,     Sraae/  however^  there  are^  who  are  bent 
on*  complaint^  aiad  whose  murmurs^  with  what 
i^otives  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine^  are  industrir 
Ottsly  circulated  through  the  land.     Increasing 
exigencies  with  exhausted  resources^  the  usual 
bugbewrs  to  terrify  weak  minds^  are  tricked  out 
in  every  sbape>  and  rendered  more  ludicrous  by 
the  glaring .  patchwork  which  envelopes  them. 
But  those  who  dismiss  such  counterfeit  appear-; 
ances^  the  creation  of  perverted  or  diseased  fancies, 
and  disdain  to  be  misled  by  the  sweeping  reports  - 
of  the  disafiected^  the  falsehoods  of  the  factious^  or 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  tiesigning,  may  still 
contemplate  the  real  vigour  and  resources  of  their 
country  with  confidence  and  consolation. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  nature  of  war  to  increase 
the  expenditure  of  the  government,  and  to  divert 
many  of  the  usual  sources  of  prosperity  a^d  wealth. 

into 
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into  unprofitable  channels.  This  is  an  evil  inse* 
parable  from  the  constitution  of  hostile  prepara- 
tions. But  when  we  are  arguing  this  weight/ 
question^  we  must  investigate  it  in  all  its  bearings, 
future  as  well  as  present^  incidental  as  well  as  in- 
herent. We  must  balance  the  positive  and  rela- 
tive incumbrances  against  the  probable  and  con* 
iingent  evils. 

If  war  were  a  mere  matter  of  choice,  the  world 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  remain  at  eternal  peace. 
But  as  it  arises  out  of  the  passions  and  conflicting 
interests  of  mankind,  and  is  frequently  occasioned 
b  J  the  pride  and  ambition,  or  by  the  arbitrary  or 
insidious  designs  of  others,  we  must  consider, 
whether  it  be  better  to  surrender  at  once,  or,  by 
incurring  temporary  penalties  and  inconveniences, 
to  secure  permanent  and  inestimable  blessings. 
This  then  is  our  precise  predicament.  We  wish 
for  peace ;  but,  unless  we  can  enjoy  it  with  honour . 
and  security,  we  prefer  war.  Nor  is  it  requisite 
to  appeal  to  the  heated  imaginations  of  mankind 
to  procure  this  suffrage.  It  is  a  question  of  sober 
reason  and  common  sense,  which  at  once  comes 
home  to  the  heart  of  every  honest  man,  and  to 
which,  as  soon  as  the  proposition  is  propounded^ 
he  assents. 

Being  thus  necessarily  engaged  in  virar,  not  for 
conquest  but  for  preservation ;  not  for  ambition « 

but 
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but  for  hooour ;  oQr  motives  are  bs  just  t^a^  our 
cause  is  sanctified.  We  have  been  absolutely 
forced  into  this  unfortunate  state  by  a  profligate 
and  p^fidious  foe^  wfao^  to  gratify  inordinate  am- 
bition^ revenge^  and  other  base  passions^  has  long 
been  seeking  to  reduce  us  to  a  level  with  the 
powers  that  he  has  already  enchained.  We  must, 
therefore^  patiently  endure  what  we  cannot  avert; 
and^  attributing  all  our  sufferings  to  him^  we  must 
ctrive  to  devise  means,  which,  by  reducing  his 
power,  will  humble  his  pretensions,  and  eventually 
lead  to  his  confusion  and  ruin.  And  in  this  con* 
tesi  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  must  not 
expect  that  it  will  be  of  short  duration.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  wrestle  with  no 
common  enemy ;  but  with  one  who  has  raised 
himself,  by  the  blackest  crimes  and  the  basest  sub* 
terfuges,  to  the  place  which  he  has  usurped,  and 
which  he  can  only  hope  to  preserve  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  flagitious  acts.  It  has,  nevertheless, 
hitherto  been  most  satisfactorily  proved,  notwith- 
standing his  threats,  his  inclination8,and  his  means, 
that  to  attack  us  is  beyond  the  temerity  of  hii 
daring,  or  the  boundaries  of  his  power. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  his  design  to  stand  merely  on 
the  defensive,  and  to  convert  the  war  into  a  war 
of  finance,  so  that  it  is  to  be  finally  decided  by 
the  stoutest  purse,  it  is  at  least  £eui*  to  conjecture, 

that 


that  We,  iN^ho  are  blessed  with  the  most  abund&iit 
resources,  shall  be  able  to  hold  out  the  longest. 

I  have  already  shewn*  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
France  is  totally  at  a  stand ;  that  several  of  those 
rich  and  flourishing  colonies,  whii^h  filled  with 
their  produce  many  hundred  sail  of  ships,  areir^ 
tecoverably  lost ;  and  that  the  interior  trade  and 
manufactures,  which  formerly  afforded  another 
very  material  branch  of  revenue,  are  in  a  moat 
miserable  and  mutilated  state.  With  these  serioul 
defalcations,  the  disbursements  must  be  increased 
in  a  tenfold  proportion.  The  vast  establishments 
which  are  kept  on  foot ;  the  excessive  profusion 
and  prodigality  which  pervade  every  depart^ 
ment ;  the  system  which  is  invariably  adopted  by 
men  who  fill  the  highest  offices, '  of  amassing 
enormous  wealth  by  peculating  on  the  public ; 
the  largesses  distributed  to  the  troops,  who  are 
kept  together  by  these  wasteful  indulgences,  and 
not  by  a  sense  of  discipline,  duty,  or  affection ; 
and  the  lavish  luxury  of  a  ihushroom  court, 
which  is  aiming  to  bribe  the  people  to  allegiance 
by  the  costly  tinsel  of  popular  shows :  all  these 
extravagances  absorb  the  resources  of  a  state. 

When  such  statements  are  made,  it  is  naturally 
asked'-^-^-are  they  true  ?  It  is  naturally  enquired, 
how  things  can  go  on  at  all,  which  are  conducted 
on  such  principles,  and  which  must  be  radically 
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tending  to  their  own  ruin  ?  Bwt  that  such  is  the 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt.     The  French  have 
hitherto  escaped  their  own  destruction  by  the  c  •  - 
struction  of  others.  If  we  look  at  the  impoverish- 
ed and  desolate  condition  of  some  of  the  most 
fertile  and  flourishing  regions  of  the  continent^ 
the  mystery  is  unravelled.     A  man,  with  a  rental 
of  five  thousand  a  year,  can  contrive  to  spend 
ten  thousand  a  year  for  fourteen  years  to  come. 
So  it  has  been  with  spendthrift  France  :  interest 
and  principal  have  been  consumed.     When  this 
stock  was  exhausted,  the  wealth  of  individuals 
was  appropriated  to  the  same  use  which  she  had 
before  made  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  and^ 
M'hen  this  fund  failed,  she  had  recourse  to  the 
«ame  arbitrary  measures  in  dependent  and  foreign 
states.     Plunder,  by  loans,  by  forced  contribu- 
tions, and  by  more  violent  robbery,  has  been  ex- 
torted from  all  ranks,  in  all  proportions,  and  in 
all    ways.      Frapce  ircrself,   and  every  country 
within  her  destroying  grasp>  have  been  drained 
of  their  wealth  and  their  produce  in  aid  of  her 
boundless  profusion.     The  stat6  purveyors  sweep 
indiscriminately  into  their  treasuries  cAcry  thing 
that  the  prying  eye  of  examination  can  detect,  or 
the  gross  voracity  of  appetite  devour ;  and  when 
aflfairs  can  no  longer  go  on  e>en  in  this  mode,  a 
i>ankruptcy  is  declared;  the  old  score  is  wiped 
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oflT;  a  hew  set  of  books  is  purchased ;  and  thfe  ae« 
counts  are  begun  anew,  The  capital  of  llollandj 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  has  been  completely 
exhausted^  and^  wherever  the  French  have  been 
masters,  the  same  outrageous  exaction  has  been 
practised.  The  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  is 
on  all  occasions  presented,  subdues  the  feeble 
Toice  of  complaint,  and  fortunate  is  the  trem« 
bling  suppliant  who,  having  murmured,  escapes 
with  life.  But  this  system  of  terror  and  injustice, 
however  it  may  stifle  the  voice,  cannot  be  per* 
listed  in,  without  making  that  kind  of  deep  and 
durable  impression  on  the  feelings  of  the  suf- 
ferers, which  is  suflScient  to  shake,  and,  in  due 
time,  to  subvert,  the  most  formidable  despotism 
that  successful  tyranny  ever  established,  This 
period,  which  has  already  been  far  too  long  post- 
poned, may  be  still  deferred ;  but  that  it  will  ar- 
rive the  moment  there  is  a  welKgrounded  hope 
of  success,  I  %m  firmly  convinced.  The  hand 
may  be  inactive,  the  tongue  may  be  mute  ;  but 
the  inherent  passions  of  mankind  must  continue 
to  operate,  and  vengeance  is  only  reposing  now 
to  be  more  terrible  hereafter, 

Whilst,  however,  the  despot  of  France  pre- 
serves his  ill-gotten  power  by  such  consistent 
means,  how  satisfactory  is  it  to  reflect,  that  the 
British  government  has  been  able  to  put  forth  an 
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ttietgy, '  more  than  capable  of  counteractiiiig  all 
his  insidious  machinations  and  ambitious  projects 
against  this  country;  and  that  this  important 
object  has  been  effected  without  departing  from 
the  principles  of  the  constitution^  or  deviating 
from  any  of  the  regular  and  usual  modes  of  pro- 
viding for  the  exigencies  of  the  state !  Our  taxes 
are  greats  but  they  are  imposed^  through  the 
parliamenti  by  the  voice  of  the  people;  and^ 
happily:»the  increasing  wealth  of  the  community 
enables  us  to  support  them  without  much  dis« 
tressing  inconvenience. 

In  this  country  the  public  spirit  and  cheerful 
alacrity  of  the  inhabitants  are  ten  times  more 
productive  than  all  the  summary  and  vexatious 
procedures  to  which  despotism  can  resort.  Two 
exuberant  springs^  which  have  totally  failed  in 
France>  have  united  to  produce  these  favourable 
dispositions  in  the  British  people^  and  to  furnish 
these  inexhaustible  resources  to  the  British  go- 
vernment. A  free  people  identify  themselves  with 
the  constitution  of  which  they  are  an  essential 
and  vital  part.  They  are  anxious  to  support  those 
laws  from  which  their  happiness^  their  prosperity^ 
their  freedom^  and  their  strength^  principally  flow. 
The  good  faith  with  which  the  government  ac- 
quits itself  of  its  engagements,  also  creates  an 
unbounded  confidence  with  mouied  men:  and 
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whilst  it  proves  the  unshakea  stability  af  out 
means,  furnishes  a  rapid  provision  to  our  wants. 
The  punctuality  with  which  the  dividends  on  th& 
national  debt  are  paid ;  the  prosperous  state  of 
that  debt  from  the  increasing  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund ;  the  high  price  of  the  stocks ;  and. 
the  flourishing  condition  of  our  manufactures  and 
commerce ;  these  all  combine  most  powerfully  to 
make  us  look  at  our  finances  without  the  slightest, 
feeling  of  dismay. 

.  Notwithstanding  all  the  eflforts^  all  the  arts, 
and  all  the  malignity  of  our  enemy,  who  has  been 
long  buoyed  up  with  the  expectation  that  our 
resources  .would  fail,  the  duration  of  the  contest, 
instead  of  augmenting  our  fears,  has  only  con- 
firmed  our  opinion  of  their  security.  Particular 
branches  of  commerce,  particular  branches  of 
manufacture,  have,  no  doubt,  met  with  interrup- 
tion. We  must  not,  however,  in  any  national 
computation,  look  to  particulars,  but  to  the  sum 
total.  Certain  descriptions  of  individuals  may 
suffer  from  the*  wisest  political  institutions,  but 
that  surely  can  be  no  argument  against  such 
establishments.  With  an  enlightened  government, 
the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  the  great  body 
pf  the  nation  must  be  the  main  object  of  solici- 
tude, and  to  that  object  every  other  consideration 
ought  to  yield.     We  must,  therefore,  in  com- 
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merce,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else^  be  guided 
by  the  aggregate  amount ;  and^  in  this  research, 
if  we  consult  the  books  at  the  custom-house  and 
the  excise-office^  we  shall  have  no  reason  for  la- 
mentation.* Fluctuations  will  arise  in  the  most 
tranquil  times  :  these  will  be  increased  by  a  state 
of  hostility  ;  but^  notwithstanding  the  clamours 
of  particular  people^  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been 
considerably  extended  by  the  strange  circum«- 
stances  of  this  extraordinary  war ;  and  for  thift 
evident  reason.— -France  and  Holland^  two  of  the 
leading  commercial  states  of  Europe^  and  our 
principal  rivals,  having  been  totally  excluded 
from  this  profitable  sphere  of  action^  those  im« 
mense  concerns^  which  were  formerly  transacted 
by  them,  have  fallen,  in  a  great  measure,  into 
our  hands.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  in- 
creased trade,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  gradually  lose, 
whenever  Europe  shall  be  fortunately  re-esta- 
blished on  its  antient  equilibrium.     We  shall, 

*  What  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this,  than  those  stupencU 
ous  works  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  commercial 
members  of  the  community^  for  the  reception  of  their  shipping 
from  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe  ?  On  the  London 
Docks  alonoy  upwards  of  1,500^0001.  has  been  aUvady  ex^ 
pended.  Individuals  frequently  accomplish  in  this  couatrjr, 
what  govemmenjts  are  unable  to  effect  in  others, 
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tlowfever,  in  that  case^  gain  advantages  in  atiotliM 
yiay,  of  ten  times  more  importance  than  any 
vrhich  can  accrue  from  the  profits  of  this  aeci* 
dental  commerce }  because  we  shall  then  pursue 
what  naturally  belongs  to  our  industry,  oui 
power,  and  our  wealth,  in  the  bosom  of  peacei 
Thu8>  I  am  not  attempting  to  counterbalance 
the  advantages  derived  from  war  by  those  derived 
firmn  peace,  which,  in  every  point  of  view,  are 
of  infinitely  more  value ;  I  am  only  aimii^  to 
•hew,  how  fortunate  it  is  for  us  that,  whilst  we 
are  involved  in  hostilities,  which  no  prudence 
could  have  avoided,  we  should  be  furnished  with 
such  additional  resources  to  enable  us  to  carry 
them  on. 

Bonaparte  may  fulminate  his  anathemas ;  he 
may  decree  restraint8>  and  interdict  all  commer* 
cial  community  with  Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  this  short* 
sighted  policy  will  recoil  upon  himself.  It  is 
decidedly  an  advantage  to  a  country^  that  those 
commodities,  which  are  become  essential  to  its 
wants,  should  be  supplied  from  that  source  at 
which  they  can  be  procured  on  the  most  favour* 
able  terms.  British  goods  have  not  been  received 
Ei  the  foreign  markets  of  Europe  from  compui« 
aion  or  from  favour,  but  from  interest*  This  pre» 
ference  has  been  occasioned  hy  the  expertoess  in 

the 
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tiie  workmanship,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  price^ 
in  which  other  nations  have  been  but  faint  com* 
petitors.  If  they  were  to  attempt  to  manufacture 
the  same  articles  themselves,  not  only  would  the 
quality  be  ten  times  worse,  but  the  price  woul4 
be  ten  times  dearer  to  the  consumer.  It  would 
resemble  a  person,  who,  disdaining  to  profit  by 
the  udvantages  which  result  from  the  division  of 
labour,  should  resolve  to  make  every  thing  wliich 
he  required,  through  all  its  stages,  with  his  own 
bandst  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  wealth 
and  labour  of  the  country  so  disposed  would  ba 
onprofitably  employed,  in  the  exact  proportion 
of  the  difference  in  quality  and  price.  The  ba- 
lance would  be  a  clear  loss.  There  are,  indeed,  so 
many  channels  open,  for  the  application  of  humaii 
industry,  invention,  and  speculation,  that  those 
pursuits  which  are  most  congenial  to  the  natural 
inclinations  or  prejudices  of  the  people,  are  al- 
most always  most  beneficial  to  the  state.  Our 
superiority  has  been  the  growth  of  ages,  and  is 
to  be  attributed  to  a  diffusive  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, among  which,  our  geographical  po-^ 
iition,  our  great  capitals,  our  superior  industry, 
our  experience,  our  address,  the  stability  of  our 
merchants,  and  the  national  honour,  are  the  most 
prominent.  It  may  in  time  be  contested,  or  sup- 
planted, by  the  exertions  of  other  states.     But 

things 
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things  of  this  nature  can  never  be  forced  with 
advantage  :  they  must  be  allowed  to  take  their 
course.  British  goods,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
ordinances  of  Bonaparte,  will  continue  to  find 
their  way  to  the  great  marts  of  Europe;  and 
what  contraband  is  unable  to  effect,  will  be  co- 
vered by  other  less  direct  arts,  at  which  the  go- 
vernment, however  vigilant  and  peremptory  it 
may  pretend  to  be,  will,  in  the  end,  be  compelled 
to  connive.  It  is  thus  evidently  more  for  his  in- 
terest to  allow  the  recfeipt  of  the  regular  duties, 
which,  by  a  fair  and  open  trade,  would  flow  into 
his  treasury,  than  to  provide  for  his  wants  by 
arming  the  rapacious  hand  of  violence,  or,  by 
vexatious  regulations,  to  induce  clandestine  modes 
of  supply^  by  which  the  revenue  is  injured,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  community  most  essetitially 
deteriorated* 

*  The  finances  of  a  state  can,  indeed,  never  thrive,  except 
by  a  just  and  equal  distribution  of  taxes,  bearing  on  all  classes 
of  society,  according  to  their  ability,  and  fed  by  the  exuberant 
and  never-failing  sources  of  internal  industry,  and  foreign  and 
colonial  trade.  Taxation  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  prin- 
cipal branches ;  viz.  land,  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
capital ;  and  tlie  great  art  of  managing  this  essential  object  of 
domestic  economy,  consists  in  discovering  what  each  can  well 
support,  and  fairly  apportioning  the  one  to  the  other.  If  eitlier 
be  partially  burdened,  the  effect  will,  in  the  end,  be  similar, 
for  they  are  so  inseparably  connected^  that  whichever  is  the 
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But  ahbougli  the  means  of  this  country  be  so 
abundant^  it  it  to  be  hoped  that  some  benefit  will 
accrue  from  past  experience ;  and  that  its  ample 
resources  will  be  managed  with  that  judicious 
frugality^  which  can  alone  remove  all  doubt  of 
their  duration^  and  make  the  people  satisfied  un- 
der their  increasing  burdens.  I  believe  that  great 
and  beneficial  reforms  are  still  to  be  made  in 
many  of  the  chief  departments  of  the  state^  and^ 
little  as  I  approved  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's  general 
administration^  .whilst  he  presided  at  the  Admi- 
ralty^ I  think  that  he  has  deserved  well  of  his 

soflerer^  the  mischief  will  in&llibly  extend  to  the  remaining 
two.  Excessive  imposts  increasing  the  price  whil^  they  con- 
fine the  means  of  improvement,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ma- 
terial conseqoentlj  diminishes  >  with  the  value  the  consump** 
tion,  ^d  with  the  consumption  the  produce.  These  disadvan« 
tages  destroying  that  interest,  which  before  was  the  animating 
spring  of  exerdon,  it  naturally  declines,  and  with  it  all  spirit  of 
experiment  languishes,  and  all  desire  of  enterprise  becomes 
•xtinct.  A  system  of  arbitrary  injustice  may  answer  for  a  short 
time,  tmt  it  must  inevitably  be  destructive  of  every  solid  prin* 
ciple  of  national  wealth ',  for  unless  the  interest  of  individuals 
be  rendered  coincident  with  that  of  the  community,  it  is  ridi- 
cukms  to  expect  from  them  those  efforts  which  can  alone  ef« 
fectually  administer  to  public  wants.  To  the  different  appli- 
cation of  these  principles,  and  the  opposite  modes  of  raising 
the  revenue  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  chiefly 
ascribed  the  confusion  and  dtfliculty  which  prevail  in  the  one, 
and  the  order  and  facility  wliich  distinguish  the  other. 
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coutitry '( although  the  mode  might  have  been 
more  conciliating )  for  that  spirit  of  investigation 
into  enormous  abuses  which  he  introduced^  and 
which>  I  hopp^  with  an  impartial  and  moderate 
spirit,  will  be  faithfully  persevered  in. 

The  navy  of  Britain  is  certainly  on  a  proud  foot- 
ing,  and  is  fast  recovering  from  the  effects  of  those 
unwise  and  parsimonious  regulations,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  late  board  of  Admiralty^  and 
whichi  had  they  been  persisted  in,  would  have 
gone,  even  by  this  time,  very  far  towards  its  ruin. 
But  the  error  has  been  perceived,  and  has  luckily 
been  abandoned,  before  it  was  too  late.  Our 
dock-yards  are  again  replenished,  and  we  shall  at 
least  ha\^  some  fresh  ships  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  already  in  commission,  as  they  meet  with  ace  i- 
dents,  or,  by  age,  are  rendered  unfit  for  service.*  In 

*  It  appears  from  tl)e  report  made  to  the  Admiralty  in  I7g3f 
that  the  growth  of  timber  has  been  very  much  neglected, 
and  that  it  is  failing  fast  in  tills  countr>\  This  is  to  be  highly 
lamented,  as  no  part  of  the  globe  produces  finer  timber  for  the 
construction  of  ships  of  war.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
fifty  acres  of  land  at  forty  trees  an  acre,  and  two  loads  of  tim- 
ber from  each  tret,  are  necessary  to  boild  a  seventy-four.  At 
this  rate,  to  build  our  present  navy,  which  consists  of  about 
600,000  tons  of  shipping,  would  require  near  20,000  acres  of 
wood  of  from  100  to  140  years  growth.  There  was,  I  think, 
formerly  a,  regulation  in  France,  obliging  every  person  who 
cut  dawn  a  full-grown  tree,  to  plant  tliree.    This  regulation 
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4iuch  a  country  as  this,  wbich  owes  so  much  ip  ill 
naval  superiority,  other  sacrifices  must  be  subor- 
dinate. It  never  can  answer  suddenly  to  recede 
from  the  liberal  scale  on  which  this  noble  establish- 
ment has  been  long  managed*  We  should  fin4 
our  artificers  flocking  to  foreign  parts  for  em« 
ployment ;  the  trade  in  naval  stores  would  get  in* 
to  other  hands :  and,  in  the  course  of  years, 
navies  more  numerous  and  better  appointed  than 
our  own,  would  be  springing  up.  For  these 
cogent  and  palpable  reaso!is,  we  should  ne«» 
ver  suflfer  ourselves  to  relax  in  those  measures 
which  are  calculated  to  insure  the  prosperity 
of  this  great  national  bulwark.  We  must  not» 
presuming  on  the  low  state  to  which  the  naval 
force  of  other  countries  is  reduced,  allow  oup 
i^wn  to  decay :  for  it  is  to  the  peculiar  srttention 

might,  with  modifications,  be  beneficLilly  pursued  in  some 
particular  districts  of  tliis  country.  It  might  perliaps  be  still 
better  to  set  apart  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  land«  adapted  to 
the  cultiTation  of  timber^  and  reserved  solely  for  that  purpose. 
The  only  mode,  indeed,  of  securing  a  certain  and  nsgulat 
supply^  is  to  make  it  a  national  concern,  for  although  woods, 
when  in  perfection,  yield  considerable  profits,  yet  tlic  growth 
is  so  slow,  and  the  advantage  so  distant,  that  individuals,  wh^# 
by  employing  their  money  in  the  cultivation  of  cattle  and  grain, 
can  insure  an  immediate  return,  cannot  generally  be  expected 
to  speculate  in  plantations.  This  very  important  object  cannot 
be  too  soon  attended  to. 
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^hich  has  been  bestowed  on  it,  and  the  magni- 
ficent plan  on  which  it  has  been  conducted,  that 
its  present  grandeur  is  to  be  entirely  ascribed.  It 
has  extended  our  dominion  and  our  fame ;  and  it 
is  the  pride  and  security  which  we  repose  in  its 
power,  that  have  induced  us  to  contribute  so 
cheerfully  to  its  support.  The  instant  the  cul* 
tivation  of  it  is  neglected,  it  will  begin  to  wither, 
and  our  feelings,  subsidfhg  with  the  motives  which 
feed  them,  may  not  be  so  easily  revived.  Our 
stock  of  ships,  and  stock  of  stores,  must,  there- 
fore, be  unremittingly  kept  up ;  for  it  is  only 
by  preserving  our  navy  where  it  is,  that  we  can 
hope  to  retain  that  decisive  pre-eminence  which 
places  in  our  hands  the  destinies  of  half  the 
globe, 

With  one  hundred  and  eighty  ships  of  theline; 
with  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  in  proportion ; 
with  120,000  sailors  distinguished  no  less  for  their 
gallantry  than  their  skill,  and  commanded  by  offi- 
cers every  way  worthy  of  such  a.  command ;  all 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  men  with  such  a  for- 
midable  force  at  their  disposal,  may  be  confi- 
dently expected.  There  is  no  enterprise  how- 
ever daring,  no  service  however,  tedious,  no  ex- 
ploit however  hazardous,  that  is  not  embarked 
in  with  alacrity,  by  the  courage,  the  patience, 
and  the  activity,  of  •  these  intrepid  guardians  of 

their 
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Aeir  country.  In  every  climate,  in  every  zone, 
the  British  flag  is  triumphant ;  in  every  conflict 
it  is  victorious ;  in  almost  every  undertaking  it  is 
successful.  Even  our  privateers  and  merchant^ 
men  seem  to  be  emulating^  in  deeds  of  valour 
and  exertion^  our  ships  of  wwc,  and  to  feel  all  the 
pride  v^hich  attaches  to  the  name  of  a  British 
sailor.  Whilst^  however^  I  bestow  this  praise, 
and  feel  this  confidence,  I  must  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  more  competent  judges,  a  point 
jof  some  importance,  and  which  app<^rs  to  me 
to  have  been  very  imprudently  conceded. 

Thinking  as  I  do,  that  the  glory  and  power  of 
this  great  country,  and  its  prosperity  in  every 
shape,  are  intimately  blended  with  the'  decided 
superiority  of  its  marine,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion^ 
that  we  cannot  be  too  jealous  of  teaching  other 
maritime  states  to  rival  us  in  this  respect  Our 
uncontested  pre-eminence  has  arisen  out  of  a  long 
series  of  practical  regulations,  which  have  taken 
advantage  pf  the  instinctive  propensities  of  the 
people.  Our  insular  ^'situation,  and  onr  vast 
colonial  possessions  in  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe,  have  naturally  created  a  predilection  for 
nautical  and  commercial  concerns;  and  the 
experience,  which  has  been  thus  acquired,  has 
been  directed  and  improved  by  education.  The 
duties  which  are  performed  in  a  British  ship  of 
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wax ;  the  high  state  of  discipline  and  order  which 
prevails ;  the  punctuality^  precision,  and  expert^ 
ness,  with  which  every  thing  is  conducted ;  have 
given  a  peculiar  character  to  British  sailors,  and^ 
combined  with  natural  aptitude,  have  rendered 
them,  what  they  indisputably  are,  superior  to  any 
sailors  that  ever  existed. 

On  these  principles  I  object  most  decidedly  to 
that  permission  which,  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  was  granted  to  Russia  to  distribute  three 
hundred  hoys,  who  had  been  selected  and  pre«* 
viously  prepared  by  the  government  of  that  em<- 
pire,  in  the  quality  of  mid^ipmen,  on  board  the 
British  Greets,  These  boys  have  been  admitted^ 
in  my  opinion  most  injudiciously,  to  serve  in  our 
navy^  at  the  period  of  life»at  which  our  own  mid^ 
shipmen.  usually  begin  their  career ;  and  having 
been  picked  out  of  numbers  on  account  of  their 
superior  intelligence  and  sprightliness,  it  is  very 
evident  that  they  are  likely  to  derive  every  advan* 
tage  from  their  apprenticeship,  which  could  be 
hoped  for  from  the  same  number  of  British  boys 
so  chosen*  They  must  inevitably  be  familiarised 
with  the  whole  ground-work  and  system  of  na* 
ral  tactics  as  they  are  practised  in  the  British 
navy.  This  science  and  skill  they  will  carry  with 
them  into  their  own  country,  where  they  will 
probably,  in  the  course  of  years,  jfill  important 

stations. 


•Cations,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Russian  narf 
'wdibh,  at  some  future  period^  may  rival  ours. 
Th<i  period  M^hen  this  may  happen  is  no  doubt 
rembte  ;  yet  this  is  the  surest  mode  of  lessening 
that  distance  of  time^  and  I  think  posterity  will 
•we  little  thanks  to  that  foresight  or  prudence' 
which  has  so  impolitically  conceded,  and  which, 
carried  to  a  greater  extent,  may  be  productive  of 
very  serious  mischief.  Having  however  suffered 
them  to  enter,  this  is  certainly  not  the  mo* 
ment  to  dismiss  them  ;  but  I  cannot  help  blaming 
that  kind  of  remissness  which  could  be  induced  to 
consent  to  such  a  proposal,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  number  may,  on  no  account,  be  aug- 
mented. There  are  also  a  few  regulations  which 
might,  I  think,  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects, ' 
and  which,  as  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting. 

In  every  king's  ship,  at  least  of,  and  above,  the 
rate  of  a  frigate,  there  should  certainly  be  a  school-* 
master  to  keep  the  youngsters  a  given  portion  of 
the  day  at  study;  to  instruct  them  in  the  elements 
of  navigation  and  astronomy ;  and  to  watch  over 
their  conduct  and  assiduity  in  every  thing  which 
Concerns  naval  science  and  discipline.  This  pro- 
vince, with  an  additional  salary,  might  be  allotted 
to  the  masters,  who  are  entitled  to  more  encou- 
cagemcut  than  they  receive.    According  to  the 
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present  rules  of  the  navy^  they  are  precluded  from 
all  chance  of  promotion^  which  not  only  operates 
as  a  strong  drawback  on  exertion>  but  excludes 
from  this  branch  of  the  service  many  of  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties.  Hence 
it  frequently  occurs^  that  these  men  who  shoul4 
be^  both  practically  and  theoretically^  persons  of 
the  greatest  knowledge  and  experience^  are  yery 
deficient  in  such  acquirements;  and,  when  an 
intricate  case  arises^  they  are  puzzled  how  to  act. 
If  these  obstacles  were  removed^  the  stipend  aug- 
mented^ and  the  fair  chance  of  preferment  held 
out^  this  very  important  post  would^  no  doubt, 
be  more  ably  filled. 

The  pay  of  the  surgeons  and  surgeons'  mate« 
should  also  be  increased^*  so  as  to  induce  men  of 
eminent  scientific  research^  and  great  practical 
skilly  to  engage  themselves.  Many  of  this  descrtp* 
tion  there  certainly  are ;  but  these^  it  must  be 
ownjcd,  are  not  sufficiently  rewarded^  and  those 
who  are  without  such  requisites^  the  sooner  they 
ar/dismissed  the  better.  Men  who  gallantly  ex* 
pose  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  state  are  en- 
titled to  every  care  and  comfort  which  money 
can  provide.  The  salary  of  this  indispensable  ap* 

*  I  understand  that  an  order  has  been  lately  given  to  tbis 
ffTect 
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|>ointmcnt  should  therefore  be  ample,  and  nd  0n6 
should  be  suffered  to  obtain  it  without  having  re- 
ceived a  regular  education,  and  haring  under- 
gone a  strict  examinition.* 

To  these  alterations  another  of  great  utility 
inight  be  added ;  which  is,  that  each  ship  should> 
at  the  ex  pence  of  government,  be  furnished  with 
every  necessary  nautical  instrument,  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  charts.     This  last  desideratum  is  an 
object  of  considerable  importance,  as,  by  the  pre- 
sent regulations,  the  captain  being  obliged  to  pur- 
chase his  own  charts,  a  ship,  in  general,  is  only 
provided  with  those  which  are  necessary  for  the 
particular  station  on  which  she  happens  to  be  em* 
ployed.     Very  few  English  charts  are  laid  down 
with  accuracy,  do  that  he  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  foreign  ones,  which  are  purchased  at  a 
considerable  expence,  and  whichj  although  pro- 
cured  for  the  necessary  service  of  his  country,  if 
landed  in  England,  are  liable  to  a  heavy  duty. 
He,  therefore,  contrives  to  manage  with  as  few  as 
he  can.     But  should  any  sealed  orders  arrive  (a 

*  When,  indeed,  "we  consider  that  the  pay>  allowed  to  the 
officers  of  a  king's  ship>  has  received  no  addition  for  above  one 
hundred  years,  and  the  vast  alteration  which,  in  that  period  of 
time,  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  would  be  no  more  than  an  act  of 
justice  in  the  legislature,  to  grant  a  general  advance. 
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case  continudly  occurring )  which  are  to  be  opef>- 
ed  in  a  certain  latitude,  it  is  not  unlikely^  that  he 
should  be  sent  unawares  to  a  place  which  be  never 
before  visited,  and  with  which  no  one  in  the  ship 
has  the  sliglitest  acquaintance.  He  is  thus  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  consulting  some  general 
work,  where  coasts,  if  they  be  noticed  at  all,  are 
laid  down  with  the  greatest  slovenliness,  by  which 
he  is  exposed  to  serious  inconvenience  and  risk. 
,How  much  wiser  would  it  be,  and  how  much 
more  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  our  naval  estab- 
lishment, if  proper  charts,  according  to  regular 
and  well-authenticated  surveys,  were  collected 
and  published  under  the  auspices  of  government 
•^-according  to  our  own  survey*  when  they  could 
be  relied  on,  and  according  to  those  of  other 
countries  when  they  were  ascertained  to  be  more 
accurate.  Of  these,  every  ship  of  war,  liable  tt 
be  sent  on  distant  expeditions,  should  be  provided 
with  a  complete  set,  for  which  the  captaiti  might 
be  made  responsible.  In  this  office  might  be  also 
treasured  up  every  kind  of  information,  concern* 
ing  surveys  of  coasts  and  harbours,  plans  of  for- 
tifications, and  various  other  subjects,  of  which 
those  that  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  bind  up 
with  the  general  Atlas,  might  be  always  in  rea- 
diness, so  as  to  be  forwarded  with  the  orders  for 
any  secret  expedition :  a  plan  which,  if  properly 
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methodised^  would  be  attended  with  very  evident 
and  material  advantage. 

Tliere  is  another  appointment  which^  I  must 
confess,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  take  place^  which 
h  that  of  a  chaplain  to  every  ship  above  the  rate 
of  a  sloop.     Great  as  the  levity  and  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  age  are^  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  we  are  totally  dependent  on  the  Supreme 
Being.     To  him  we  are  taught,  by  our  holy  re- 
ligion,  on  all  occasions,  to  address  ourselves,  in 
gladness  as  well  as  in  sorrow,   in  prosperity  as 
well  as  in  adversity.     And  if  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations to  the  Deity  be  of  importance  on  shore, 
it  is  folly  to  imagine  them  to  be  divested  of  any 
of  that  importance  at  sea,  when  the  dangers  to  , 
which  men  are  exposed  arc  so  much  multiplied, 
and  the  service  on  which  they  are  employed  in- 
.  Tolves  the  fate  of  their  country.     It  were,  there- 
fore, much  to  be  wished,  that  divine  service  were 
regularly  and  solemnly  performed  every  Sunday 
morning  (unless  prevented  by  urgent  duty)  by 
an  ordained  priest.     Being  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  both  as  indivi- 
duals and  a  nation,  it  surely  behoves  us,  in  every 
point  of  view,  whether  as  an  example,  or  an  act 
of  more  immediate  concern,  to  habituate  ourselves 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  those  signal  favours 
which,  in  his  bounty,  he  has  conferred,  and  to 
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implore^  with  fervour  and  humility,  his  continue^ 
protection.  The  additional  expence  of  these  va*- 
rious  arrangements  would  be  trifling;  they  would 
make  a  provision  for  many  worthy  and  useful 
members  of  society ;  and  the  country  might  be 
expected  to  reap  from  them  very  essential  bt^-r 
nefits. 

Respecting  the  distribution  and  force  of  our 
ships,  I  shf|.ll  i^so  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few 
remarks, 

The  system  of  blockading  our  enemy's  ports^ 
although  it  has  been  so  pertinaciously  persisted 
in,  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  most  intelligent  naval  officers,  At  the  first 
breaking  out  of  a  war,  it  may  be  expedient:  but 
when  the  country  is  once  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion, it  is  surely  more  to  our  advantage  that  the 
enemy  should  shew  himself,  Nor,  indeed,  haa 
our  perse\er4.nce,  in  this  respect,  been  attended 
with  any  benefit,  at  all  answerable  to  the  exorbi- 
tant expence  which  it  occasions,  and  to  the  de« 
structive  wear  and  tear,  and  frequent  accidents 
which  are  incurred.  But  it  seems  to  be,  in  some 
measure,  the  destiny  of  official  orders  to  act  in 
extremes ;  and,  as  a  punishment  for  Lord  Brid-r 
port's  inactivity^  Admiral  Cornwallis  is  kept  con- 
tinually at  sea.     Now  it  must  strike  every  rea- 

lonable  man^^  that  a  medium  between  these  two 

opposite 
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opposite  modes  is  tbe  safest  and  the  best.     If  It 
were  me^ant  as  an  experiment  to  shew  the  French 
what  British  sailors  could  do^  and  to  prove  to 
them/  that>  in  despite  of  the  elements^  we  could 
confine  them  to  their  ports  throughout  the  year> 
that  experiment  has  been  fully  made>  and  that 
proof  fully  given.     But  when  we  find  that  we 
ar»  exposed  to  perpetual  hazards^  and  to  gales  of 
mud,  which^  from  the  skill  and  experience  of 
our  sailors^  we  ride  out^  but  which  no  skill  or  ex-* 
perience  can  prevent  firom  doing  yery  serious  da- 
mage^ and  that  no  particular  object  is  gained  by 
itj  it  would  be  difiScult  to  discover  on  what  prin- 
ciples of  wisdom  it  should  be  persevered  in. 
Would  it  not  be  much  more  judicious,  to  keep  a 
few  frigates  and  lighter  vessels  cruizing  off  Brestj 
fuidthe  other  principal  French  harbours^  as  squa- 
drons of  observation,  whilst  our  Channel  fleet  was 
lying  at  anchor  at  some  convenient  place  of  ren- 
dezvous; not,  however,  inactive;    but,   as  tbe 
weather  and  season  favoured  them,  putting  to 
sea,  and  occasionally  shewing  themselves  before 
the  enemy's  ports  ?  Every  good  purpose  during 
the  tempestuous  months  of  the  year  might  be  thus 
answered^  and  those  distressing  accidents,  by  which 
our  finest  ships  arc  so  often  crippled,  might  be, 
}n  a  great  measure,  avoided.     Those  fruitless  at-* 
Udm  p^  the  Boulogne  flotilla  it  would  surely 

also 
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•Iso  be  much  ^iser  totally  to  abandon.  It  has 
been  fully  proved,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power,  by 
ftny  common  means,  to  do  it  any  effectual  mis* 
chief,  as  long  as  it  continues  in  harbour,  or  lies 
under  the  protection  of  the  land  batteries.  Why 
ihf  n  expose  our  men  by  attempting  what  it  is 
beyond  the  faculties  of  men  to  succeed  in  ?  On 
these  occasions  we  generally  lose  those  who  are 
most  valuable  to  the  service. 

Numerous  as  our  ships  of  war  are,  there  is  one 
description  of  vessels  in  which  we  are  deficient, 
and  which  yet  might  be,  frequently,  most  advan- 
tageously employed.  I  mean  gun^boats.  On  our 
own  coast  they  would  be  very  convenient,  whe- 
ther as  weapons  of  defence  or  attack ;  and,  at 
many  of  our  military  posts,  paiticularly  at  Gib- 
raltar, they  might  be  most  usefully  disposed  of, 
In  calm  weather,  by  coming  to  close  quarters, 
and  getting  below  the  bearing  of  heavy  guns,  they 
may  be  a  dreadful  annoyance  to  large  ships. 
This  was  several  times  experienced  during  the 
last  war,  particiflarly  in  the  gallant  action  fought 
by  Sir  James  Saumarez  in  Algesiras  bay;  on  which 
occasion,  had  we  also  possessed  gun-boats,  a  great 
part  of  the  mischief  which  happened  might  have 
been  easily  prevented.  In  attacking  privateers 
in  port,  and  cutting  out  merchantmen,  these  ves^ 
sels  are  also  always  found  handy  and  serviceable. 

Our 
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Our  ^nny  is  every  day  getting  oh  a  more  re-* 
spectable  footing;  and  that  military  weakness 
which  was  occasioned^  immediately  after  the  late 
peace^  by  a  too  precipitate  dismissal  of  many  of 
our  best  troops^  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
regular  army  and  the  militia  have,  within  the  last 
six  months,  been  considerably  strengthened,  and 
the  numerous  volunteer  and  fencible  regiments 
have  made  great  progress  in  cxpertness  and  disci* 
pline.^  Some  of  the  most  palpable  objections  to 
the  original  mode  of  raising  men  have  been  re^ 
moved,  and  those  obvious  ones  which  still  remaia 
will,  no  doubt,  undergo  a  revision.  The  last  bill 
has,  however,  I  finderstand,  fallen  very  short  of 
its  object;  and  to  create  at  once  a  regular  efficient 
force,  it  will  probably  be  deemed  necessary  to  re* 
duce  the  militia,  and,  by  a  small  bounty,  endea- 
vour to  induce  the  supernumeraries  to  enter  into 
the  regiments  of  the  line.  Limited  periods  of 
service  would  also,  I  am  convinced,  be  a  power-^ 

fill  incentive  to  enlist ;  and  the  contract  might  be 

« 

*  It  appears  that  the  regular  force  of  this  empire,  including 
(oards  and  garrisons,  amounts  to  148,980;  the  embodied  militia 
and  fendble  infantry  to  103,328 ;  the  foreign  corps  to  17,386  ^ 
the  forces  in  India  to  20,146  -,  and  in  oar  planutions  to  46,952, 
and  our  volunteers  to  325,000  effective  men,  240,000  of  whom 
have  been  inspected  and  reported  £t  for  service  ^  making  alto* 
gether  a  military  force  of  656,791  mea.  Our  sailors  and  ma- 
hoei  amount  to  120,000  mora, 

SO 
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to  mftnaged^  that  few  men,  worth  preserringi 
would  be  lost  to  the  state.  .  If,  for  example,  a 
certain  bounty  were  offered  sufficient  to  dispose! 
'  a  man  to  enter  for  the  term  of  seven  or  tea  jears^ 
at  the  expiration  of  two,  those  men  whose  en- 
gagement you  might  wish  to  prolong  beyond  the 
specified  period,  might  be  persuaded,  for  a  trifling 
consideration  J  to  extend  it  to  the  original  termi 
By  this  mode  a  vast  sum  of  money  would  be  saved 
to  the  state  i  the  soldiers  would  be  more  attached 
to  the  service;  and  the  army  would  consist  of  none 
hut  effective  meUi  A  few  establishments,  similar 
to  that  at  Chelsea,  by  which  boys,  if  so  disposedi 
are  brought  up  to  the  military  profession,  would 
enable  the  government,  in  some  degree^  to  draw 
from  a  fund  without  impoverishing  the  popula* 
tion ;  and  would  afford  an  asylum  to  many  who 
are  bred  up  to  a  life  of  infamy,  and  who,  instead 
of  committing  depredations  on  the  public,  would 
contribute  to  its  protection  and  support. 

From  the  above  statements  it  appears,  that  the 
%^^  situation  of  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  highly 

prosperous ;  and  that  its  prosperity  is  not  derived 
from  any  factitious  sources,  but  from  solid,  inhe^ 
rent,  and  permanent  causes.  Commerce,  whlcli 
conduces  more  than  any  other  pursuit  to  the 
wealth,  the  happiness,  and  the  industry,  of  a  pec^ 
pie,  has  only  been  made  subordinate  to  our  naval 

greatness^ 
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greatness^  by  which. the  strength^  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  those  advantages^  is  provide 
ed.*  Interest  is  rendered  subservient  to  inde* 
pendente^  wealth  to  glory.  This  seems  to  be 
the  line  of  policy  which  is  best  calculated  to 
perpetuate  our  grandeur^  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  adhered  to^  as  it  springs  out  of  our  national 
genius  and  character.  The  superiority  of  the 
Carthaginians  as  a  commercial  people^  enabled 
them  to  contend  so  long  against  the  Romans ;  the 
superiority  of  the  Greeks  as  a  naval  people^  en-^ 
abled'  them  to  triumph  over  the  Persians.  In 
Great  Britain  both  these  advantages  are  most 
happily  blended.  The  martial  talents  of  her  in- 
habitants have  not  been  impaired  by  their  com- 
mercial success.  If  the  question  were,  which  of 
the  two  should  perish^  valour  would  reign  decid- 
edly paramount.  But  they  have  been  made  in- 
strumental to  each  other.     What  the  one  ac- 

*  Our  navigation  act>  which  has  been,  at  different  times,  so 
bitterlj  inveighed  against,  although  it  may  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  naval  greatness^  was  not  instmmental  in  extending 
oar  commercej  on  which  it  even  operated  as  a  restraint.  Nov 
did  any  of  thecommerdal  states  of  £urope  suffer  from  it  except 
the  Dutch,  who  were,  at  that  time,  in  possession  of  almost  the 
whoU  of  the  carrying  trade,  which  to  them  was  a  very  lucrative 
branch.  Being  however  a  law  entirely  of  internal  regulation, 
in  vbichtver  way  it  mxy  have  operated,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
complain. 

%  quires^ 


quires^  the  other  protects,'  what  this  defends^^  tliat 
rewards.  It  is  the  path  oPihdustry  leading  to  the 
temple  of  glory :  it  is  bravery  securing  the  bene- 
fits which  riches  provide. 

But  I  have  always,  under  the  most  trying  cir* 
cumstances  of  this  country  (and  very  trying  of 
late  years  hive  they  been)j  reposed  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  its  energies,  in  its  resources,  and, 
above  all,  in  its  patriotism.  A  people  who  have 
such  objects  to  contend  for  as  are  entrusted  to  our 
charge,  and  who  also  know  how  to  appreciate 
them,  is  not  to  be  subdued,  I  have,  therefore, 
always  treated  the  idea  of  invasion,  that  is  to  say, 
of  its  ultimate  consequences,  as  I  treat  it  now« 
with  sovereign  contempt.  I  have  always  becH 
firmly  persuaded,  that  Bonaparte,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  boisterous  declarations,  will  not  per- 
sonally hazard  the  attempt.  The  spirit  of  the 
nation  first  deterred  him ;  its  preparations  must 
confirm  that  caution.  He  has  also  himself  tried 
the  temper  of  our  swords,  and  has  discovered  that 
they  are  superior  to  those  either  of  Toledo  oc 
Damascus. 

With  all  this  security,  I  should  not,  however, 
counsel  an  expedition  which  would  require  the 
long  absence  of  any  large  body  of  troops  as  a 
succour  to  a  foreign  state.  On  these  grounds  I 
should  strongly  object  to  a  military  expedition 

against 
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against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  :  an4 
although  it  be  positively  insisted  on  by  many^ 
that  a  considerable  army  is  immediately  to  be  em- 
barked for  the  defence  of  Portugal^  I  perceive  so 
many  powerful  reasons  for  hesitation^  that  I  can-^* 
not  bring  myself  to  thinks  that  such  a  measure 
will  be  adopted,  or,  if  adopted^  that  it.  will  be 
wisely  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
•    In  the  first  place,  a  deduction  of  20  or  30,000 
men  from  our  regular  army  ( and  we  could  hardly 
think  of  sending  fewer)  would  very  materially 
weaken  the  national   force;  and,  although  tlie 
country  might  be  still  safe  from  invasion,  the  iu'^ 
conveniences  attending  such  a  diminution  would^ 
>fearj  much  more  than  counterbalance  any  bene* 
fits  which  we  could  rationally  expect  to  reap. 
If,  indeed,  we  were  morally  certain,  that  the  Por- 
tuguese, being  driven  to  a  state  of  absolute  de<* 
spair,  were  resolutely  bent  on  eijiployiag  every 
means  in  defence  of  their  independence ;' if  we 
were  certain  that  Prussia,   with  20  or  30,000 
mciu  would,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  descend 
on  Holland;  that  Russia  and  Sweden  would  pour  a 
jsumereus  army  into  Hanover  and  Brabant ;  and  that 
Austria  would  invade  Italy  and  Switzerland :  wr 
might  then,  aniidst  the  distractions  %vhi(;h  these 
various  attacks  would  occasion  to  Fjrance^  with 
certain  efiect^  coniribute  our  aid  to  Portugal* 
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But  whilst  all^  or  most  of  these  points  remfttn 
problematical^  I  cannot  perceive  a  probability  of 
success,*  Let  us  not  therefore^  run  the  risk  of 
embarrassment^  expence^  discomfiture^  and  dig- 
grace^  till  we  have  some  brighter  prospect^  and 
are  perfectly  sure  of  the  grounds  on  which  we 
proceed.  We  had>  in  the  course  of  the  last  war^ 
some  severe  lessons  on  this  scofe^  when^  for  want 
of  previous  intelligence^  well  connected  disposi- 
tions^ and  expected  co-operation^  we  were  eZ" 
posed  to  misfortunes  of  a  very  serious  cast, 

British  troops^  led  on  by  British  officers^  in  a 
truly  British  cause^  against  an  equal  number  of 
any  other  troops^  we  have  abundance  of  reason  to 
thinks  will  acquit  themselves  with  honour.  This 
point  was  never  more  gloriously  exemplified  than 
in  the  Egyptian  campaign^  when  a  more  numerous 
army  of  picked  soldiers^  in  possession  of  the  coun* 
try^  and  inured  to  the  climate^  was^  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months^  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  superior 
Valour  and  skill  of  our  native  legions,  But^  when 
their  numbers  are  small  compared  with  their  allies 

*  What  happened  in  176^  cannot  be  quoted  as  a  ground  of 
expectation  for  a  similar  success  now.  The  power  and  spirit  of 
France  were  then  very  different.  She  was  engaged  in  great  con<» 
tinental  difficulties^  and  she  had^  for  zpany  previous  years,  been 
involved  In  oqe  of  the  most  unsuccessful  wars  which  she  ever 
waged. 
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or  their  enemies^  which  must  generally  be  the  case 
in  continental  expeditions^  the  British,  who  then 
only  act  as  auxiliaries,  cannot  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  or  the  success  of  the  maia 
army.  If  the  Portuguese  be  firmly  resolved  on 
their  defence,  and  actuated  by  a  due  sense  of  ho^ 
nour  and  fame,  by  patriotism  and  public  spirit  as 
well  as  by  a  feeling  of  interest,  they  will  not  be 
readily  subjugated.  Let  them  recollect,  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous  nations 
of  Europe ;  that  the  boldness  and  enterprise  of 
their  navigators  first  pointed  out  the  track  to  a 
new  world,  and  secured  to  themselves  a  new  em- 
pire ;  that,  if  Philip  II.  subdued  them  in  1581, 
in  1640  they  again  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke; 
and  that,  after  a  struggle  of  eight-and-twenty 
years  against  the  whole  strength  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  they  firmly  established  the  family  of 
Braganza  on  their  throne.  The  advantages  of 
their  discoveries  have  been  lost  from  a  defect  in 
their  national  character,  and  their  military  virtues 
have  long  been  declining  from  the  vices  of  their 
government.  The  materials  of  an  army  are^ 
however,  still  in  the  country.  The  people  are 
robust,  patient,  sober,  active,  and  brave ;  and  un-* 
der  proper  regulations  in  the  apppintment  and 
•election  of  officers,  their  discipline^  which  is  at 
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present  totally  relaxed,  might  be  restored.  When, 
therefore,  the  Portuguese  shall  have  made  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  and  exertions  for  their  own 
defence ;  when  they  shall  have  afforded  undoubt- 
ed proofs  of  courage  and  zeal  in  their  own  cause ; 
when  they  shall  be  resolutely  bent  on  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  own  honour  and  independence ; 
they  may  then  be  entitled  to  assistance  from  us. 
But  to  send  to  Portugal  a  British  army^  on  the 
mere  supposition  that  she  will  stand  forth  a  glo- 
rious exception  to  the  tame  submission  of  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  would  be  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment>  and  would  be  placing  a  confidence  in 
her  inhabitants  which,  hitherto,  has  not  been  war* 
ranted  by  facts. 

The  state  of  parties,  even  in  this  country,  is  not 
such  as  one  should  expect,  at  a  moment  which  so 
eminently  challenges  the  action  of  every  disinter^ 
ested  virtue,  and  ail  the  Unanimity  and  vigour 
which  the  distinguished  talents  of  its  leading 
men  might  with  such  eflfcct  afford.  The  dilemma 
'  to  which  many  of  them  are  at  this  moment  re- 
duced, is  a  subject  on  which  we  cannot  dwell 
with  any  feeling  of  satisfaction,  much  less  of  exul«^ 
tation.  Love  of  power,  and  love  of  place,  mingled 
with  disappointed  ambition,  have  lately,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  most  conspicuously  triumphed 
over  all  consistency  of  conduct^  all  principle  of 

patriotism^ 
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patriotism^  and,.  I  fear,  I  may  add,  all  sense  .of 
duty. 

Every  member  of  ttie  community  is  interested 
in  the  character  of  those  men  who  take  the  lead 
in  public  affairs.  He  feels  himself,  in  some  mea- 
sure, d^aded  by  their  dereliction,  as  it  attaints 
the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the  public 
virtue  of  his  country.  Being  thus  intimately 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  political  parties, 
when  great  revolutions  occur,  he,  for  the  honour 
of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part,  is  natu- 
rally anxious  to  reconcile  them  to  the  standard 
of  justice  and  reason.  But  his  efforts,  in  this  in 
stance,  as  they  have  unhappily  been  in  innumer- 
able others,  are  completely  ineffectual,  for  on  none 
of  these  grounds  can  we  account  for  late  occur- 
rences. How  men  of  such  adverse  principles  and 
declared  views  as  have  long  distinguished  the  old 
and  the  new  opposition ;  how  men  who,  through 
the  best  part  of  their  lives,  hare  been  thwarting 
each  other  with  all  the  zeal,  and  much  of  the  in* 
temperate  virulence,  of  party  rage;  who,  on  some 
occasions,  have  accused  each  other  of  the  most 
unconstitutional  intentions,  and  the  most  factious 
proceedings;  whose  doctrines  have  been  essentially 
at  variance,  in  foundation  and  superstructure,  in 
origin  and  deduction,  in  argument  and  practice ; 
.who  have  been  diametrically  opposite  in  all  im- 
portant 
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poftant  opinions^  M^hether  of  foreign  or  domestic 
policy ;  vflio  have  in  no  one  maxim  agreedj  in  no 
one  sentiment  accorded^  in  no  one  shade  of  argu-^ 
ment  approximated ;  ^ho  have^  in  every  point  of 
contact^  been  fundamentally  and  invariably  at 
issue ; — how  such  men  should^  in  one  moment^ 
have  removed  this  immeasurable  distance^  in  one 
moment  have  levelled  these  seemingly  irreconcile" 
able  and  insuperable  obstructions^  and^  dismissing 
even  the  recollection  of  all   past  discordance^ 
should  at  once  have  drawn  together  in  one  friendly 
knot ;  is  an  event  which  baffles  every  attempt  at 
explanation.     Nor  are  their  previously  violent 
political  disagreements^  in  any  shape>  the  result 
of  supposition;  nor  can  they  be  attributed  to  the 
Various  lights  in  which  the  agitation  of  political 
questions  is  frequently  to  be  viewed.     They  are 
inherent,    essential^    radical ;    founded   on    the 
very  basis  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.     We 
can  neither  mistake  nor  forget  them.     They  are 
M,  unhappily  for  the  parties>  on  record^  noted 
down  in  letters  which  no  pen  can  erase^  which  no 
time  can  obliterate.  They  are  enregistered  among 
the  reports  of  the  pai*liamentary  debates^  which 
are  destined  to  furnish  materials  to  the  future  his- 
torian^ and  on  which  he  will^  no  doubts  descant 
with  many  a  blush  and  sigh. 

The  political  life  of  Mr.  Fox^  ( which^  with  all 
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its  errors^  from  an  admiration  of  his  woDderful 
talents^  one  is  inclined  to  investigate  \¥ith  tender- 
ness) has  certainly  furnished  a  strong  precedent 
for  such  an  union  ;  but  that  such  men  as  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Windham,  and  a 
few  others,  should  have  ventured  to  imitate  him 
in  that  act,  which,  to  use  the  mildest  language^ 
has  cast  a  shade  over  his  political  fame,  is  a  sub*- 
Ject  of  general  astonishment  and  regret,  In  say- 
ing this,  I  am  not  an  enemj,  by  any  means,  to  a 
firm,  patriotic,  constitutional  opposition :  so  far 
from  it,  that  I  always  rejoice  when  there  is  an 
enlightened  and  respectable  set  of  men,  who, 
from  honourable  public  principles,  watch  over 
the  measures,  examine  the  motives,  and  controul 
the  influence  of  administration  ;  warn  them  of 
their  follies,  detect  their  errors,  and  call  them  to 
a  severe  account  for  a  wanton  misapplication  of 
their  powers.  This  is  what  every  one,  who  pro- 
perly comprehends,  and  sincerely  loves,  the  spirit 
of  the  British  constitutiony  must  ever  most  ar- 
dently desire.  But  an  opposition  actuated  and 
governed  by  these  laudable  and  consistent  views, 
will  be  as  distant  from  faction  and  caprice  as  from 
tame  or  corrupt  compliance ;  will  resist  bad  mea- 
sures^ not  bad  and  good  equally  ;  will  oppose 
measures  which  have  a  vitious,  a  ruinous,  or  an 
arbitrary  tendency,  from  whatever   set  of  men 
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they  may  proceed,  and  not  oppose  any  and  every 
measure,  merely  because  it  is  introduced  by  his 
Majesty's  ministers. 

When  a  negociation  was  going  forward  some 
months  ago,  to  bring  in  an  administration  on 
general  principles,  in  which  it  was  purposed  to 
include  men  of  all  parties  most  conspicuous  for 
their  abilities,  desirable  as  such  an  object  would 
have  been,  could  any  sincere  co-operation  have 
been  expected,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  which 
party  would  have  been  destined  to  yield.  If  Mr. 
Fox  had  formed  part  of  an  administration  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  former  gentle- 
man must,  in  some  measure,  have  surrendered 
his  public  conduct  and  opinions  to  the  latter.* 

And 


*  Lord  Grenvlile  in  a  late  debate  said,  VH^y  reproach  m% 
with  forming  a  connection  with  Mr.  Fox,  when  Mr.  Pitt  him* 
self,  not  long  since,  recommended  that  gentleman  to  his  Ma* 
jesty  to  fill  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state  ? 
"Whether  Mr.  Pitt  followed  his  own  judgment  and  inclination, 
or  the  apparent  wishes  of  the  country,  on  this  occasion,  I  shall 
not  .attempt  to  determine  :  however,  an  insuperable  objection 
came  from  a  higher  quarter.  But  had  this  connection  taken 
place,  as  far  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  concerned,  the  dissimilitude  would 
have  been  very  striking  from  that  which  Lord  Grenville  ha^ 
thought  proper  to  form.  Mr.  Fox,  as  I  have  observed,  coalescing 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  must  have  yielded  to  Mr.  Pitt's  principles  j 
whereas  Lord  Grenville,   by  coalescing  with  Mr.  Fox,   has 
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And  for  this  plain  reason :  because  the  govern-* 
ment  of  the  country  could  not  have  been  con*- 
ducted  on  opposition  ptinciples^  much  less  on 
those  principles  which  haye>  at  various  times^ 
been  sanctioned  and  professed  by  Mr.  Fox. 
Many  of  this  justly  celebrated  orator's  most  re-- 
markable  sentiments  and  declarations  must  have 
been  virtually  abjured^  before  he  could  have  been 
admitted  into  his  Majesty's  councils ;  and^  had 
he  been  reinstated  there^  he^  no  doubts  would 
have  striven  to  atone  for  them^  by  rendering  those 
services  to  his  country  which  his  splendid  talents 
are  so  well  fitted  to  confer.  If,  therefore^  the  go* 
vernment  could  have  been  smoothly  carried  on ; 
if  union^  or  any  thing  like  union^  in  the  cabinet, 
could  have  been  hoped  for;  if  party  hatred  and 
animosity,  could  have  been  buried  in  oblivion ;  if 
the  recollection  of  past  bitterness  could  have  been 
expunged^  and  all  these  transcendent  minds 
could  have  sincerely  coalesced  for  the  advantage 
of  the  commonwealth ;  it  would  have  been  an 
event  of  cordial  congratulation  wdth  every  one 
who  is  attached  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
But  how  so  many  obstinate  difficulties  could  have 
been  surmounted  >  how  so  many  elementary  and 

jielded  to  Mr.  Fox's  principles ;  from  which  he,  through  a  long 
Course  of  years,  completely  dissented,  and  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  representing  in  a  most  questionable  shape. 
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Tecurring  causes  of  miitnal  reproach  and  aggra- 
vation  could  have  been  silenced ;  how  so  many 
seeds  of  disunion  and  irritation  could  have  been 
•eradicated  ;  it  is  beyond  the  verge  of  imagina* 
tion  to  conceive. 

This  negociation  having  failed^  and  tlie  admi^ 
nistration  of  tlie  country  having  been  constituted 
mi  a  less  comprehensive,  but  a  more  congruous 
basis,  all  the  feelings  of  the  old  opposition  are 
revived,  and,  strengthened  as  they  are  by  nei/r 
proselyles,  we  may  expect  that  their  operations 
will  be  carried  on  with  increased  exertion  and 
bitterness.  The  Spanish  war  will^  no  doubt, 
form  a  point  of  attack  ;^  but  as,  on  this  subject, 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  their  less  violent  sup* 
porters  will  desert  their  standards,  another  hat 
""been  more  peculiarly  selected  as  the  criterion  of 
their  strength.  On  this  occasion  they  seem  deter-^ 
mined  to  muster  all  their  forces^  and  to  make  their 
chief  stand.  And  it  is  certainly  well  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  is  calculated,  above  all  others^ 
to  occasion  warmth  and  dissension,  and  to  em* 
barrass  his  Majesty's  ministers.  Thit  question, 
which  is  so  interesting  to  the  internal  government 
ef  tlie  united  kingdom,  and  which,   it  is  under* 

^    *  On  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  division  in  the 
Xjords  was  3Q  against  1 14,.  in  the  Commons  106  against  313. 

stoodx 
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stood^  vill  be  brought  forward  for  the  con^dergr- 
tion  of  Parliament  during  the  present  session^  ia 
the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
It  is,  however^  a  subject  which^  in  my  opinion^- 
those  who  think  soundly  would^  in  these  critical 
timeSj  wish  to  waye^  as  there  is  none  on  which 
men  entertain  more  opposite  sentiments,  ot  which 
is  likely  to  create,  particularly  in  Ireland,  greater 
animosities  and  heats. 

If  the  justice  of  the  cause  were  merely  the  coa<* 
fideration ;  if  it  simply  were  asked,  should  not 
the  majority  of  a  kingdom^  professing  any  parti 
cular  faitbj  not  only  be  protected  in  their  mode 
of  worship,  but  have  granted  to  them  every  pri-^ 
Tilege  and  immunity  which  appertain  to  others  ? 
few  would  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative* 
But  this  is  far  from  being  an  insulated  questioqv 
In  it  are  necessarily  involved  most  grave  and 
cogent  relative  considerations,  which  arie  pre-^ 
eminently  adapted  to  excite  hesitation  and  doubt. 

Justice  is  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  mixed.  In 
the  first  instance,  as  it  stands  alone  and  uncon*^ 
nected  ;  in  the  second,  as  it  endangers,  or  trenches 
upon,  the  hitherto  acknowledged  rights  of  others. 
As  it  regards  the  first  point,  it  might  be  a  very 
wise  act  of  the  legislature  to  grant  the  request 
immediately  on  application:  as  it  regards  the 
second,  it  becomes  a  case  of  most  momentous  and 
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delicate  deliberation ;  atid^  according  to  circum- 
stances, may  be  the  precursor  of  most  beneficial 
or  most  disastrous  consequences.  To  that  simple 
justice^  M^hich  improves  the  conditio  of  one  set 
of  men  without  deteriorating  that  of  another^ 
every  liberal  mind^  the  moment  the  appeal  is 
made^  must  at  once  accede.  But  mixed  justice^ 
'which  professes  not,  that  innoxious  nature^  vrhich 
comprehends  relative  rights  and  claims^  and 
vhich^  by  being  hastily  distributed^  may  seriously 
infringe  the  privileges  and  enjoyments  of  others, 
and  through  them  may  lead  to  the  public  at 
large^  cannot  be  investigated  with  too  ihucti 
minuteness. 

The  possession  of  freedom,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  those  abuses  and  restraints  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  rational  exercise  of  it^  seem  to  be 
an  inherent  right  of  our  nature.  Yet  even  this 
chief  instrument  of  the  happiness  of  social  life 
must  not  be  precipitantly  or  indiscriminately 
granted :  because,  if  it  were,  it  would  defeat  its 
own  end,  and,  instead  of  commanding  the  object 
in  view,  would  only  lead  to  misery  and  perplexity 
of  every  description.^  All  improvement  must  be 
gradual.  People  must  pass  through  the  hard*- 
ships  of  savage  life  before  they  reach  the  benefits 
of  polished  society.  Before  any  great  change  be 
introduced  among  tbem^  they  must  be  properly 

prepared 
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prepared  for  its  reception  ;  otherwise^  whatever 
may  be  its  intrinsic  worthy  the  hopes  of  all  parties 
will  be  grievously  disappointed.   If,  for  example^ 
the  privileges  of  the  British  constitution  were, 
from  a  beneficent  motive,  bestowed  on  the  Rus* 
sian^  the  Hungarian,  or  the  Polish  peasants,  who^ 
time  out  of  mind,  have  been  groaning  under  the 
terrors  and  the  lash  of  vassalage ;  although  the 
boon,  abstractedly,  would  be  the  greatest  that 
could  be  conferred,  yet  can  the  most  romantic 
speculatist  conceive,  as  it  affected  the  lot  of  these 
oppressed  people,  that  their  happiness  would  be 
in  the  smallest  degree  advanced  ?    Exonerated  at 
once,  and  without  preparation,  from  their  sub- 
missive state,  the  use  to  which  they  would  instant- 
ly apply  their  freedom  would  be  to  spread  desola- 
tion through  their  country.  To  burn  and  destroy, 
to  seize  property,  to  ransack  churches,  to  degrade 
and  murder  their  former  masters,  such  would  be 
the  savage  occupations  of  these  enfranchised  zea- 
lots ;  till  at  last  some  daring  leader,  bolder  or 
more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  would  repress  their 
violences  by  binding  down  their  passions  with 
their  original  chains.     Such  would  be  the  certain 
effects  of  such  privileges  granted  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Indiscriminate  massacre,  and  pillage, 
^nd    violation,  would    reign,   till   things   were 
brought  back  to  their  former  3tate.     Ye^  no  one 
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nvill  for  a  moment  deny,  that  the  British  constitu* 
tion  possesses  innumerable*  advantages  over  a 
barbarous  feudality  by  which  our  most  natural 
filings  are  insulted^  and  our  most  obvious 
rights  infringed.  But  the  fact  is,  men  must  be 
enlighteaed  before  they  can  be  free,  otherwise 
those  very  passions  and  virtues  v^^hich,  when  pro* 
perly  disciplined,  are  employed  in  their  prcser* 
vation^  blaze  out  in  an  opposite  course,  and  pre- 
cipitate their  destruction.  We  cannot,  have  a 
more  convincing  or  tragical  exposition  in  testi* 
mony  of  the  soundness  of  this  proposition,  than 
what  has  been  aflforded  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion; which,  after  the  entire  range  of  every 
crime  committed  in  every  excess,  has  termi« 
nated  in  the  triumph  of  a  more  condensed  ty* 
ranny. 

I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much,  as 
jan  introduction  to  my  view  of  a  most  important 
question ;  a  question,  the  agitation  of  which^ 
however  an  object  of  fervent  desire  with  some,  is 
sincerely  deprecated,  in  the  present  critical  state 
of  that  divided  country,  by  many  of  its  wisest 
and  most  enlightened  politicians.  Nor  should  the 
Irish  themselves,  I  mean  those  of  them  who  are 
most  immediately  concerned,  press  it  at  present, 
considering  the  liberality  with  which  they  have 
lilready  been  treated. 

Since 
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Since  the  cDmmenccmcnt  of  his  present  Ma* 
jestj's  reign,  immunities  have  heen  granted  to  his 
Catholic  subjects  in  Ireland,  which  were  certainly 
never  dreamt  of  previously  to  his  accession.  But 
one  step  has  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  an- 
other ;  and  it  has  only  been  the  readiness  with 
which  their  complaints  have  been  listened  to,  and 
the  facility  with  which  their  desires  have  been 
complied  with,  which  have  conducted  them  to 
this  ultimate  demand.  The  first  redress  which 
was  petitioned  for  was  the  toleration  of  their  re- 
ligion.* In  this  they  hardly  expected  to  succeed, 
but,  having  obtained  it,  a  farther  wish  was  ex- 
pressed, which,  beiog  also  accomplished,  created  a 
fresh  desire;  and  so  they  went  on,  increasing  their 
demands  as  their  demands  were  satisfied,  till  they 
have  left  but  one  restraint  unrepealed.  This  re- 
straint, which,  if  rescinded,  they  aver  would  be 
the  completion  of  their  wishes,  is  a  very  trifling 
one  compared  with  many  which  have  been  be- 
fore annulled ;  as  it  only  excludes  from  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  the  highest  ranks  in  the  army  and 

*  The  system  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics  began 
about  the  year  1773.  Previously  to  tliat  period^  tliey  laboured 
under  disabilities  which  placed  them  in  a  complete  state  of 
vassalage.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  their 
turbulence  has,  by  no  means,  been  mitigated  by  the  favours 
conferred  on  them  by  the  legislature. 
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navy,  and  about  eighteen  of  twenty  confidential 
offices  of  state.  Other  restrictions  affected  the 
M^hole  community ;  but  this,  in  its  most  enlarged 
operation,  cannot  be  supposed  to  prejudice  above 
fifty  or  sixty  individuals  out  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said  to  con^ 
cern  the  whole  bodyr  as,  if  this  limitation  were 
removed,  all  might  aspire  to  the  situations  which 
would  be  thus  thrown  open  to  the  ambition  of  all. 
Still  this  is  straining  it  to  a  latitude  and  interpre- 
tation of  which  it  will  not  fairly  admit. 

The  Roman  Catholics  allege,  by  way  of  shew- 
ing the  extent  of  this  grievance^  that  they  con- 
tribute to  the  taxes  equally  with  his  Majesty's 
ethes  subjects,  without  being  consulted  in  the  im- 
position of  them.*  But  how  many  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, in  all  parts  of  his  empire,  many  of  them  too 
men  of  considerable  property  and  great  stake  in 
the  country,  are  placed  in  the  samep  redicamentl" 
If  those  who  have  no  voice  were  not  aA  well  and 

*  This,  however,  is  not  precisely  tlie  case,  for  althongfi  they 
are  not  allowed  to  appoint  representatives  from  their  own  body, 
they  still  may  elect  those  protestants  whom  they  prefer,  many 
of  whom  are  as  sincerely  attached  to  their  interests,  and  fully 
as  capable  of  promoting  them,  as  if  they  were  of  the  same  reli- 
Ijious  persuasion.. 
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MM  eflSciently  represented  as  those  wlict  have;  if 
the  pr6tectioii  of  the  laws  were  only  extended  to 
those  w4)o  assisted  in  their  enactment ;  or  if  they 
were  administered  with  partiality  towards  any 
particular  description  of  people  ;  here  would  be 
mast  serious  cause  of  complaint.     But  the  Roman 
Catholics  must  know  and  feel^  that  constituted  as 
the  Parliament  is,  they  possess  in  every,  respect 
the  full  privileges  of  British  subjects  in  common 
with  others,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  has 
heen  withheld  on  grounds  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  safety  of  the  country.     But  con- 
sidering the  extreme  caution  of  former  reigns,  a 
caution  warranted  by  very  sound  reasons  of  state; 
considering  the  distance  a,nd  reserve  with  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  uniformly 
regarded  by  his  Majesty's  predecessors ;  it  must 
be  allowed  that  they  have  received  innumerable 
blessings  from  the  present  king.*    The  disposition 

to 

*  The  Roman  Catholics  ia  Ireland  enjoy  the  full  and  free 
er.ercise  of  their  religion,  and  colleges  have  even  been  founded 
by  the  state  for  the  education  of  their  clergy  5  they  are  eligiblf 
to  offices,  the  emoluments  of  wliich  do  not  exceed  300/.  ayear  j ' 
they  can  bear  commissions  in  the  army  as  high  as  the  rank  of 
colonel ;  they  can  practise  at  tlie  bar,  and  sit  as  magistrates  ^ 
and  they  have  every  privilege  ofjthe  elective  franchise.  All 
tliese  concessions  have  been  granted  by  his  present  majesty, 
lliey  are  thus  already  in  possession  of  every  civil  right:  tliey 
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to  comply  with  their  wishes^  to  redress  their 
grievances^  and  to  restore  them  to  a  proper 
degree  of  political  consideration^  has  been  most 
liberally  demonstrated;  and  if  the  last  and>  as 
they  sat/y  the  onljj  prayer  which  they  have  now 
to  prefer,  should  be  rejected,  they  are  bound, 
from  a  sense  of  former  concessions,  to  bear  the 
disappointment  with  patience  and  moderation. 

The  disabilities  under  which  they  long  laboured, 
w<Jre  considered,  at  the  time  at  which  they  were 
enforced,  as  essentially  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  government,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  the  empire;  and  although,  as 
men  have  become  more  enlightened,  and  the 
church  and  state  have  felt  themselves  more  secure, 
many  of  these  impediments  have  been  removed, 
yet  some  may  still,  even  with  the  least  prejudiced, 
be  supposed  to  exist.  It  is,  therefore,  no  more 
than  prudence  requires,  to  deliberate  most  ma- 
turely on  these  points  before  they  are  finally  re- 
pealed.* 

Th<5 

are  only  excluded  from  political  power;  and  if  we  consult  this 
authority  of  hi8tor}%  it  certainly  exhibits  very  strong  reasons 
against  blending  people  of  all  religious  persuasions  in  the  go- 
veniment  of  a  country. 

*  We  must  erer  keep  in  mind,  that  the  despotism  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  monarchies  was,  in  great  measure,  esta- 
blished on  the  ruiu  of  the  protestant  cause  in  those  countries } 
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The  grand  objection  against  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure^  is  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  safety  of  the 
Church  of  England^  or^  indeed,  of  the  British 
constitution.  The  doctrines  of  that  church  strike 
at  the  root  of  many  of  those  maxims  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  hold  sacred,  and  are 
completely  subversive  of  that  mild  system  of  for- 
bearance and  toleration  for  which  the  govern- 
ment and  prevailing  religion  of  this  country  are 
so  eminently  remarkable.  The  spirit  of  prosely- 
tism  among  the  Roman  Catholics  is  already  suffix 
ciently  active^  without  arming  it  with  any  addi- 
tional means ;  and,  if'  not  so  successful  as  for- 
merly, that  diminution  is  not  to  be  attributed  ta 
any  relaxation  of  their  zeal,  but  to  the  additional 
knowledge  ( that  most  poT\'erful  enemy  to  bigotry) 
which  has  been  distributed  through  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  population  of  most  parts  of  tha 
British  empire.  These  improvements  in  educa- 
tion have,  however,  by  all  accounts,  by  no  means 
kept  pace  among  the  Irish  peasants,  who,  in  many 
provinces,  are  represented  to  be  still  immersed  ia 
the  grossest  ignorance.' 

The  northern  parts  of  Ireland  are  the  most 

and  that  the  freedom  of  our  own  constitution  i^ras,  in  great 
measure,  derived  from  its  success. 
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mAttly,  the  most  enlightened^  the  most  Industrie 
ous^  and^  consequently,  the  most  prosperous  and 
happy^  But  here  the  people  are  chiefly  prO' 
testants ;  which  proves  the  superior  influence  of  a 
mild  and  liberal  religion^  over  one  which  is  cal- 
culated to  repress  the  career  of  improvement^  ix> 
engender  laziness  and  vice,  and,  in  some  respects, 
to  imbrute  the  very  understanding  of  man.  The 
same  distinction  may  be  observed  to  prevail  in 
every  other  part  of  Ekirope  where  protestants  are 
placed  in  competition  with  catholics.  The  tenets 
of  the  former  encourage,  those  of  the  latter  con- 
fine, the  energies  of  our  best  faculties.  A  state 
of  ignorance  is,  indeed,  most  consonant  with  the 
views  of  the  Romish  church,  because  it  is  best 
suited  for  the  reception  of  those  superstitious 
und  erroneous  doctrines  which  lay  the  foundation 
of  that  blind  attachment  for  which  its  members 
are  so  conspicuous. 

These  fatal  obstructions  to  all  activity,  or  im- 
provement, might,  no  doubt,  by  wise  and  whole- 
some regulations,  be  materially  diminished.  The 
establishment  of  schools  in  diflfcrent  parts  of  Ire- 
land, similar  to  those  founded  in  Scotland,  would 
powerfully  conduce  to  the  removal  of  many  of 
those  preposterous  prejudices  on  which  tho  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  is  reared.  This,  I  think,  should 
l>e  done  as  a  preparatory  step  to  complete  emanci- 
pation. 
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pation.     We  shoald  also  endeavour  fo  wealceut 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood  over  the  lower 
classes ;  an  instrmnent  which  is  so  often  converted 
into  an  engine  of  oppression^  and  which/ hy  acting 
on  the  imagination,  is  frequently  exercised  in  ar 
manner  highly  detrimental  to  morals^  industry^ 
and  happiness.     HThis  might  be  effected  by  pro- 
viding a  national  fund  for  those  who  are  really 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
Roman  Catholic    church.      By  thus   granting 
stipends  to  the  officiating  members^  you  would, 
in  a  great  degree^  break  up  the  ruinous  connectioi^ 
which  at  present  subsists  between  the  priests  and 
their  followers.     By  rendering  them  dependent 
•n  the  government^  you  would  in  the  same  pro- 
portion attach  them  to  it;  and  what  is  also  of  the 
greatest  importance,  you  would  have  an  oppor-' 
tunity  of  selecting  the  most  enlightened  and  the 
most  worthy,  and  consequently^-of  putting  a  stop' 
to  many  of  those  baneful  doctrines  which  are  at 
present  inculcated  with  such  deleterious  success.^ 

*  The  terrors  of  exoommnnication  are  exercised  hy  many  of 
these  priests  over  the  superstitious  multitude  with  most  power- 
ful effect  Some  of  the  higher  classes,  indeed,  are  not  exempt 
from  these  foolish  fears.  We  must  recollect  that  it  was  the. 
mfiueoce  of  a  priest^  q>erating  on  the  bigotry  of  James  IL 
which  induced  that  monarch  to  break  his  ooronation  oath,  by: 
mtdch.  he  lost  his  cpowm 

After 
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After  all,  however,  one  great  difficiiltj  would 
remain  to  impede  the  accomplishment  of  this 
final  act. 

According  to  the  constitutional  law  of  this  em^ 
pire>  the  king  is  placed,  and  for  very  wise  pur- 
poses, at  the  head  of  the  church  and  state.     He 
is  the  fountain  from  which  all  honour,  and  one 
of  the  fountains  from  which  all  power^  flow  * 
But  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith  is  the  Pope ;  a  person  from  whom 
we  have  heen,  for  near  three  centuries,  completely 
separated,  and  whom,  from  a  recollection  of  past 
occurrences,  we  still  regard  wi;h  enmity  and 
dread.     Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  most  stedfastly 
and  professedly  look  up  to  him  as  the  chief  whom 
they  are  bound  to  support;  who  can  alone  confer 
spiritual  dignity  or  preferment,  and  alone  lega-» 
lize  their  ecclesiastical  proceedings.     In  church 
affairs  he  holds  paramount  jurisdiction ;  he  is 
still  consulted  in  all  clerical  concerns ;  and  he  still 
nominates  all  their  titular  bishops.     But  how 
such  a  power,  or  such  an  interference,  can  be 
subscribed  to  by  the  sovereign  and  parliament  of 
these  realms,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.     It  mav, 
indeed,  bo  said,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Ro- 

•  It  was  this  union  of  spiritual  and  civil  power  which  put 
an  end  to  those  dangerous  disputes  which  were  perpetuall/ 
ariupg  respecting  the  limlu  of  these  separate  jurisdictions. 

man 
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taan  Catholics  might  be  conditional ;  that  this  in* 
terference  and  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  might  be  renounced ;  that  the  king  might 
appoint  to  the  higher  benefices ;  and  that  a  new 
form  of  oath  might  be  prescribed.*  This  would 
certainly^  in  some  measure^  remove  the  stumbling- 
block.  But  will  they  be  satisfied  with  such  limi- 
tations ?  Will  they,  I  mean,  not  only  apparently 
but  really  be  satisfied  ?  This  point  should  be  pre- 
viously fully  explained  and  understood,  so  as  to 
put  all  future  discussion  of  thc^  question  at  rest. 

In  our  intercourse  with  these  active  and  aspir- 
ing agents,  we  cannot  proceed  with  too  much 
caution.  We  must  recollect  that  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  creed  is  to  mislead ;  and  that  a  de- 
ception practised  for  the  advancement  of  their 
church,  or  the  dissemination  of  their  religion, 
loses  in  their  eyes  all  its  moral  guiH.  In  short, 
for  any  crime  an  absolution  is  an  atonement,  and 

*  It  is  said^  that  the  parts  of  the  consecration  oath  of  the  ca» 
tholic  bishops  which  are  most  offensive  to  the  protestatit  church 
have,  on  a  representation  to  the  pope,  been  hy  hi$  order  ex* 
punged  \  and  that  a  fresh  clause  has  been  introduced,  respect- 
ing allegiance  to  the  crown,  such  as  was  approved  of  by  th# 
late  empress  of  Russia  for  the  catholic  prelates  of  her  empire. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  comprehend  the  validity  of  this  de* 
claration ;  when  they,  at  the  same  time,  contend,  tliat  the  in- 
fallibility of  their  general  councils  must  for  ever  render  their 
principles  immutable^ 
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a  plenary  indulgence  from  the  Pope  can  ai  one* 
exculpate  the  whole  sect.* 

Now^  supposing  all  this  to  prosper^  even  in  a 
political  point  of  vi^jkthe  Pope  being  their  pas- 
toral leader^  and  thCTnrcctor  and  guide  of  their 
conscience^  and^  at  the  same  time^  a  mere  crea- 
ture and  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte^ 
one  can  easily  imagine  an  abundance  of  embar- 
rassment and  mischief  arising  out  of  the  subject.f 
The  nature  of  the  limitations  must  be  therefore 
precisely  defined^  and  the  conditions  on  which 
emancipation  should  be  consented  to  most  un- 
equivocally stated^  otherwise  it  may  only  be  an 

*  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Romish 
churchy  when,  even  in  an  enlightened  age^  we  find  Leo  X« 
openly  carrying  on  a  spiritual  traffic,  to  the  total  dissoUition  of 
virtue,  religion,  and  morals  ?  This  artful  pontiff,  who  wett 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  stupidity  and  superstition 
of  mankind,  published  a  general  sale  of  indulgences  which 
were  to  operate  as  a  complete  remission  of  sins,  and  to  restore 
to  the  primitive  purity  of  baptism.  Stated  prices  were  fixed 
for  particular  crimes.  The  popes  still  claim  tins  dispensing 
power ;  and  although  no  liberal  or  honest  man  would  avail 
himself  of  it,  yet  there  are  many  wicked,  artful,  and  designing 
people,  st>ll  left  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  an  ignorant 
peasantry,  who  may  turn  it>  as  indeed  they  have,  to  tlie  wont 
ef  purposes. 

t  The  order  of  Jesuits,  which  was  finally  suppressed  by  Gan- 
ganelli,  has  been  lately  restored  by  the  present  Pope  at  the  de- 
sire of  Bonaparte,  with  what  views  it  is  easy  to  guess. 

intra* 
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introduction  to  fresh  claims  and  pretensions,  till^ 
^  last^  the  very  act  of  settlement  itself  i^  assailed. 
'  Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said,  I  am  still 
a  friend  to  emancipation,  but  cautiously,  condi- 
tionally, and  seasonablyii||flfcceded.     Before  the 
Irish  rebellion,  I  rather  wished  it  to  take  place. 
The  horrible  events  of  those  disgraceful  times> 
if  they  have  not  destroyed  my  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  granting  it  at  all,  have  very  much  stag- 
gered it  as  to  the  expediency  of  granting  it  now. 
A  measure  of  this  nature,  when  once  acceded  to, 
cannot  be  recalled.     Although  no  political  inca- 
pacity should  be  continued  longer  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  requires,  we  are  for  that  very 
reason,  before  we  repeal  it,  bound  to  ascertain 
whether  the  necessity  no  longer  exist.  No  reform 
should  be  matter  of  mere  metaphysical  conjec- 
ture :  we  should,  beforehand,  be  morally  certain 
of  its  good  effects.     Although  the  rebellion  was 
in   its  origin   political,  religious  considerations 
were  soon  introduced*     On  that  melancholy  oc- 
casion^ the  catholics,  in  many  instances^   com- 
mitted the  most  desperate  outrages,  and  proved 
that  the  extermination  of  the  protestauts  was.  not 
altogether  absent  from  their  thoughts.*   There  is 

•  The  massacre  of  the  protestants  in  the  barn  of  Sculla- 
bogue,  so  late  as  the  year  179^,  is  one  of  the  greate.sl  stains 
tbat  disfigures  the  history  of  any  country. 
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also  a  powerful  party  among  thcm^  denominated 
the  separatists^  who  are  disposed  to  proceed  to 
any  extremities.  These  sentiments^  I  am  fiilly 
convinced^  are  far  from  being  espoused  by  men 
of  sense^  character^  or  weight,  still  they  have 
been  expressed  by  a  set  of  misled  miscreants  of 
that  persuasion^  and  ought  not  only  to  induce 
caution,  but  to  retard  the  fulfilment  of  their 
views.  That  rebellion,  with  all  the  barbarous 
enormities  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  has 
certainly  disposed  me  to  consider  the  measure  in 
a  very  different  light ;  and,  warmly  as  I  might 
have  advocated  it  before,  I  am  now  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  at  which 
it  may  be  granted  without  risk.  The  situation 
of  Ireland,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  contrary,  is  still  very  critical. 
Much  mischief  is  still  carrying  on.*  The  miners 
are  at  work,  and  we  must  guard  against  the  ex- 
plosion. Times  and  circumstances  must  be 
weighed.  Let  the  deluded  Irish  first  return  to 
their  duty ;  let  them  first  prove  that  they  are 

*  This  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  this 
country,  frona  their  having  deemed  it  necessary  to  continue 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  In  the 
debate  which  took  place  on  that  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  8,th  of  February,  it  was  curious  to  hear  Mr.  Wind" 
ham  arguing  against  the  measure ;  he  who^  whilst  in  adminiS" 
tra^oHj  was  so  violent  on  the  opposite  side, 

good 
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good  and  loyal  subjects ;  let  the  embers  of  sedi** 
tion  and  rebellion  be  first  extinct ;  before  thej 
make  the  application ;  and  let  them  have  no  room 
to  suppose^  that  what  should  be  bestowed  from 
indulgence  is  extorted  from  fear.  The  Irish 
emancipation  also  involves  a  question  of  much 
importance  in  this  country^  as^  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland^  those  of 
England  would  certainly  be  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefit.  The  Test  Acts  must  also  be 
immediately  repealed,*  and  people  of  every  reli- 
gious persuasion  must  be  set  free.  Though  the 
church  of  England  be  strong  from  its  purity,  its 
liberality,  and  the  general  character  of  its  minis- 
ters, yet  much  caution  and  enquiry  are  incum- 
bent before  such  an  innovation  is  assented  to.  At 
all  events  I  should  wish  the  discussion  to  be  post- 
poned till  the  restoration  of  peace. 

*  The  Test  Act,  which  passed  in  1673,  obliges  all  persons* 
holding  any  public  office^  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  al- 
legiance ;  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England ;  and  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  The  second  Test  Act,  which  passed  in 
1678,  declares  popery  idolatry,  and  excludes  all  members,  who 
refuse  to  take  it,  from  both  houses  of  parliament.  When  k 
was  seat  up  to  the  Lords,  the  Duke  of  York  made  an  appeal 
to  the  house,  and,  on  a  motion  of  his  own,  an  exception  in  his 
favour  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two.  This  small  mnjority 
was  a  proof  of  the  opinion  of  the  country,  and  the  use  which 
the  Duke  afterwards  made  of  the  indulgence  I  need  not  state. 

When 
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When  that  blessing  shall  arrive  it  is  quite  use^ 
less  to  surmise.  I  fear  that  it  is  still  very  remote^ 
Bo  many  serious  causes  of  lasting  enmity  and  ex» 
asperation  have  been  accumulated  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  France  against  this  country^  that  signal 
roust  be  the  atonement^  and  vast  the  changes^  be* 
fore  any  thing  like  reconciliation  can  be  hoped 
for.  There  is  so  much  to  undo  before  any  thing 
can  be  done,  even  as  preliminary  to  pacification^ 
that  the  councils  and  conduct  of  France  must  h% 
nearly  reversed  before  we  can  ever  again  listen  to 
proposals,  or  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostile  at- 
tack. Bonaparte  lias,  throughout  his  career,  set 
$o  completely  at  defiance  every  prescriptive  rule 
of  religion,  or  morals,  or  law,  or  temperance,  or 
common  decency,  that  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
define  on  what  principles  of  union  we  could  be 
brought  to  agree. 

When  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  consented  to 
by  the  blind  and  yielding  administration  of  this 
country,  every  motive  of  prudence,  policy,  or  am-r 
bition^  which  can  be  supposed  to  operate  on  the 
head  or  heart  of  man^  seemed  to  enjoin,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government,  the  most  scru« 
pulous  observance  of  its  terms ;  yet  Bonaparte 
chose  to  break  them.  Judging,  from  the  humi^- 
Jiating  conditions  of  that  treaty,  and  the  eager-' 
liess  with  which  they  had  been  accepted,  that 
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tucli  a  disposition  could  only  arise  from  the  al>« 
solute  necessity  of  the  case^  he  considered  us  as  ft 
vanquished  people.  He  consequently  thought  it 
no  longer  requisite  to  practise  disguise^  as  the 
more  openly  he  expressed  his  contempt^  the  more 
likely  was  he^  in  his  own  opinion^  to  maintain  his 
superiority.  Luckily^  however,  in  this  instance^ 
the  people  and  the  government  of  this  country 
were  at  variance;  and  what  the  latter  would  pos- 
sibly without  a  murmur  have  submitted  to^  the 
former  felt  the  necessity  of  resenting.  It  was  the 
decisive  cast  of  this  sentiment  which  exonerated 
the  commonwealth^  and  first  roused  the  minis- 
ters from  their  slumbers.  Repeated  insults  and 
menaces  had  fired  the  blood  of  a  high-spirited 
people.  They  felt  the  stain  on  their  honour;  they 
felt  that  their  independence  was  endangered,  and 
loudly  vociferated  for  arms.  Every  incentive 
stimulated  their  feelings ;  the  actual,  the  retro- 
spective, and  the  prospective  view.  They  justly 
comprehended  the  dignified  part  which  they  had 
to  sustain.  They  dwelt  on  the  feats  of  ancient 
story ;  they  recollected  the  power  which  they  had 
just  evinced ;  they  beheld  concentrated  the  laurels 
which,  through  a  long  and  luminous  series  of 
ages,  had  wreathed  their  warriors'  brows ;  they 
recounted  the  victories  of  their  ancestors,  anA 
those  which  had  been  achieved  by  a  living  gene-^ 
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ration;  they  disdained  the  ill-merited  conelustoni 
Vi^hich  this  minion  of  fortune  had  ventured  fo  dis- 
close ;  and^  ^t^hilst  they  despised  his  threats^  they 
resolved  to  punish  his  insolence.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  waf  was  thought  of  by  the  ministers, 
who  were  incited  to  their  duty  by  increasing 
clamours.  They  deemed  it  prudent  to  yield 
to  the  just  indignation  of  an  injured  country ;  to 
temporize  no  longer ;  but  to  become  the  organ  of 
the  nation's  voice. 

If  ever  a  war  was  embarked  in  with  fearful  re* 
luctance  by  a  government,  or  unanimous  zeal  by 
a  people,  it  was  this.  Every  pulse  beat  in  unison, 
and  every  heart  panted  for  revenge.  Instead  of 
being  deterred  from  the  last  resort  of  power  by 
the  empty  threat  of  invasion,  it  was  this  very 
threat  which  exasperated  us  to  action.  The 
vivifying  warmth  of  patriotism  diffused  itself 
through  the  land,  and  every  breast  was  penetrated 
by  the  genial  heat.  We  were  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  contention,  and  with  the  value  of  the 
prize  for  which  we  were  about  to  contend.  We 
were  convinced  that  we  must  either  forfeit,  or 
preserve,  the  accumulated  glory  and  blessings  of 
ages.  All  the  inestimable  advantages  which  dis* 
tinguish  this  great  and  free  country,  and  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  prudent  perseverance  and 
active  labours  of  many  centuries,  were  now  at 
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stake.  We  also  anticipated  in  our  own  ruin^  the 
wreck  of  laws  and  goyernmentSj  and  the  total 
dissolution  of  religion^  morals^  and  social  order^ 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  We  felt  that  we 
alone  had  the  iflfrmness  to  resist  a  consuming  fire 
which  was  overspreading  Europe^  and  which^  in 
its  fatal  and  rapid  progress^  was  sweeping  away 
every  benefit  and  ornament  of  life. 

We^  therefore^  fearless  of  consequences,  girt 
on  the  sword.    The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down 
in  desperation :  we  have  taken  it  up  with  com- 
posure.   We  have  accepted  the  defiance;  but  the 
challenger  has  broken  his  appointment,  and  has 
hitherto  shrunk  from  the  field.     Let  then  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  take  warning.   Let  them 
follow  our  splendid  footsteps.     Let  them  be  ani* 
mated  by  our  illustrious,  though  hitherto  solitary 
example.     Let  them  not  only  oppose  further  in- 
trusion, but  repel  what  has  already  taken  place. 
In  our  exertions  they  may  read  their  own  success. 
We  have  not  misled  by  fanciful  speculation:  we* 
have  demonstrated  by  practical  experience.    We 
have  shewn  how  easily  tyrannical  perfidy  may  be 
defeated,  despotic  power  resisted,  and  empty  me- 
naces exposed,  by  the  manly  proceedings  of  jus- 
tice, the  zealous  enthusiasm  of  courage,  and  the 
united  efforts  of  patriotism.     We  have  saved  our 
country :  the  French  have  involved  theirs  more 
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inextricably  than  ever :  and  as  moral  evil  is  the 
parent  of  natural  evi1>  thej  will  long  have  to 
inoarn  the  acts  of  their  leaders. 

Bonaparte  has  kept  assembled  his  troops  and 
his  gun-boats  in  formidable  array ;  but  notwith* 
standing  his  repeated  declarations  to  Lord  Whit* 
worthy  that^  whatever  might  be  the  consequences, 
he  would  head  an  invading  army^  their  manoeuvres 
and  operations^  with  their  vain-glorious  general^ 
have  been  hitherto  disgracefully  confined  tp  their 
own  shores.  Instead  of  acting  the  part  of  a  war- 
rior^ he  has  strutted  on  the  stage,  with  a  sweep- 
ing train,  in  the  character  of  a  mock  Emperor ; 
and  instead  of  ratifying  his  pretensions  sa  a  com-' 
mander,  has  been  amusing  his  gaping  and  frivo- 
lous slaves  with  pantomimical  extravagances  and 
dumb  shew. 

He  has,  indaed,  since  his  accession  to  the  Impe* 
rial  dignity,  by  way  of  transmitting  intelligence 
to  his  faithful  subjects,  condescended  to  inform 
them  of  their  happiness  and  prosperity,  of  which 
they,  till  then,  poor  souls !  had  been  perfectly  ig- 
norant. In  this  view  be  was  pleased  to  deliver  a 
speech  on  the  26th  of  last  December  to  the  Legis- 
lative Body  ;  and  likewise,  for  a  similar  humane 
purpose,  to  order  to  be  read,  a  few  days  after,  by 
#ne  of  the  Presidents  of  the  same  enlightened 
assembly,  a  paper,  called  an  exposition  of  the  pre* 
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•ent  state  of  France.  Now  whether  the  round 
assertions  which  these  strange  documents  contain 
he  true  or  false^  as  no  one  in  France  will  venture 
to' contradict^  or  even  to  investigate  them,  all 
ideas  ahout  their  authenticity  must  depend  oa 
the  opinion  entertained  of  the  veracity  of  theiif 
author.  Under  a  free  government  every  measure 
is  canvassed  before  the  experiment  is  made^  and 
the  spirit  of  enquiry  is  sure  to  detect  and  expose 
the  errors  v^hich  may  attend  it.  Despotism^ 
Amidst  the  fear  and  silence  which  surround  it 
pursues  a  different  course.  Absurd  as  its  acts  or 
statements  may  be^  no  one  will  be  found  bold 
enough  to  resist  the  one^  or  to  arraign  the  othen 
But  whether  true  or  false^  the  state  papers  in 
question  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  curious  pro- 
duction^ and  every  way  worthy  of  having  beeii 
nanofactured  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud. 

In  Bonaparte's  most  graciou9  speech  from  the 
throne,  which  he  addresses  to  the  princes  and 
others  of  that  august  assembly^  he  dwells  with 
exultation  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  finances, 
atsuring  them  that  no  new  sacrifices  will  be  re* 
quired  ( a  problem  which  remains  to  be  demon? 
rtrated);  and,  by  way  of  proving  his  assertion,  that 
he  has  no  wish  of  exercising  a  domineering  influ*- 
cnce^  he  modestly  informs  them,  that  he  is  deter- 
mined not  to  rc^nquish  what  he  has  already  ac- 
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quired.  The  answers  or  addresses  are  a  worthy 
corollary  to  the  imperial  oration,  in  which  they, 
with  true  French  audacity,  impiety,  «nd  com- 
plaisance, talk  of  laws,  morals,  and  religion,  in 
\he  same  breath,  and  no  doubt  with  the  same  ve- 
neration and  conviction,  in  which  they  mention 
the  sentiments  of  moderation  and  peace  which 
have  constantly  animated  the  most  profane,  insa- 
tiable, and  turbulent  man  of  the  age.* 

The  exposition^  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
appendix  to  the  imperial  speech,  is  a  still  more 
extraordinary  composition.  Contrary  however 
to  the  rules  which  are  so  strongly  recommended 
by  Horace,  it  opens  at  once  with  a  blaze  about 
plots,  and  conspiracies,  to  which  succeeds  a  gentle 
description  of  internal  prosperity.     Then  comes 

*  WhUst  France  is  uttering  all  her  senseless  jaigon  aboot 
moderation,  she  is,  on  every  side,  extending  the  Umlts  of  her 
domineering  influence  and  power.  Let  us  contemplate  for  a 
moment  her  gigantic  strides,  and  note  down  what  she  has  alreacty 
seized.  Nice^  Savoj,  Piedmont,  Lombard/,  Tuscany,  Modena, 
the  Imperial  ^tfs,  the  tract  of  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  Brabant,  Geneva,  the  P&ys  de  Vaud,  the  Valais,  and 
Avignon— -have  been  all  formally  or  virtually  annexed  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Genoa,  are  also,  as  fyr  as  political 
consequence  and  independence  go,  completely  under  her  domi- 
nion :  whilst  Spain,  Portugal,  the  petty  statea  of  Germany,  the 
Roman  territory^  and  Naples,  although  they  have  been  allowed 
to  retain  their  sovereigns,  and  the  outward  forms  of  their  go- 
vernment, can  no  longer  be  caljed  independent  states.  Such  are 
the  efiects  of  French  moderation  I 
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the  prosperity  of  St.  Domingo  (not  a  word  about 
the  new  emperor  Jacques^  who  claims  seniority 
to  Bonaparte^*  nor  of  all  the  outrages  which  make 
the  very  life-blood  run  cold^  which  have  desolated 
that  once  flourishing  island),  Martinique,  and 
other  colonial  possessions,.  We  are  next  told  that 
their  armies  are  contented  to  remain  at  home ;  and 
that  their  seamen  are  learning  tactics  in  their  owb^ 
ports.  The  first  act  of  this  dramatic  exhibition 
is  closed  with  the  account  of  a  conquest  (the  only 
one  which  France  has  made)  over  an  unarmed 
and  unsuspicious  people  with  whom  she  was  at 
profound  peace,  and  whose  security  vras  appa- 
rently guarantied  by  the  principal  continental 
powers.  This  transaction  is  descanted  upon  with 
wonderful  effect. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  kind  of  geogra- 
phical description  or  analysis  of  Europe,  which, 
however,  is  rather  laconically  delineated.  Spain, 
we  are  informed,  is  at  war— other  parts  are  in 
repose.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  are  allud- 
ed to,  is  a  sort  of  barometer  to  Bonaparte's  own 
sensiations,  and  enables  us  to  form  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect Judgment  of  the  actual  relations  which  they 
bear  to  France^ 

*  Dessalines  was  crowned  Emperor  of  HsTti  on  the  18tb  of 
October  1604 :  Bonaparte  was  crowned  at  Paris  oo  tbe  3d  of 
December  following. 
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The  Italian  and  Helvetian  republics^  the  citiF 
f ion  of  his  own  power^  are  most  lavishly  pane- 
gyrized.   The  Batav^an  republic,  which  is  not  iQ 
immediately  the  offspring  of  his  fancy,  and  vrhid 
is  at  last  beginning  to  shew  some  spirit  of  discoor 
tent  and  resistance,  is  as  severely  reprimanded. 
The  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  not  recognised  b; 
that  proud  tit!e  ;  but,  in  order  to  render  him  mr 
condary  to  Bonaparte^  is  termed  the  emperor  of 
Austria ;  and,  whilst  an  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
grade him  from  his  political  consequence  by  de- 
taching him  from  all  controul  over  the  Germanic 
Body  BiS  their  supreme  chief,  he  is  modestly  coun^ 
felled  to  pursue  his  commercial  arrangements. 
The  states  of  Germany,  separated  from  their  em* 
peror,  are  to  preserve  their  friendly  relations  witli 
France.    The  emperor  of  Russia  is  also  advised 
to  follow  his  plans  of  trade,  and  to  improve  the 
internal   economy  of  his  extensive  dominions, 
The  inevitable  ruin  of  Turkey,  now  no  longer  an 
idly  of  France,  is  confidently  predicted.    The 
kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark  are  coldly  praised^ 
jmd  «£  for  poor  Sweden  and  Naples,  they  are  not 
^ven  noticed. 

From  this  abridged  history,  friyolovis  and  con^ 
temptible  as  it  may  appear  in  the  outline,  we  can 
very  plainly  gather,  that  Bonaparte  is  losing  his 
influence  on  the  continent^  and  with  his  influence 
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hh  temper.  The  rage  and  cliildisli  petulance  of 
his  character  are  continually  predominant;  and  as 
be  speaks  with  severity,  or  with  favour^  or  with 
indifference,  of  a  power,  we  can  pretty  nearly 
trace  the  degree  of  political  intimacy  or  alienation 
which  exists  between  that  power  and  France- 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  Prussia  and  Den-* 
mark  have  given  offence ;  that  Russia  and  Turkey^ 
are  forming  alliances  elsewhere ;  that  Austria  i* 
indisposed ;  that  the  states  of  Germany  are  sus- 
pected ;  and  that  Naples  and  Sweden  are  hostile* 
Of  his  appendages,  that  Italy  and  Switzerland 
are,  for  the  present,  quiet ;  but  that  Holland  it 
disposed  to  revolt.  The  peroration,  which  has  a 
sympathetic  connexion  with  the  exordium,  con- 
eludes  with  a  threat  against  England^  but  rather 
less  rudely  delivered  than  that  of  last  year  (no 
doubt  from  bis  high  rank  in  the  fashionable  worlds 
and  the  additional  polish  of  his  auditory),  and  an 
assurance  that  France  will  accept  of  no  conditions 
but  those  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  These  decla^ 
rations,  like  his  boasts  of  invasion,  are  recorded 
sentiments ;  and,  like  them,  will  in  all  probability 
be  renounced.  Bonaparte  is  so  much  in  the  habit 
ef  breaking  his  promises,  and  of  flying  from  hia 
engagements,  that  his  declaration,  as  a  declara*^ 
fion,  is  of  little  importance.  He  will  easily  ber 
able  to  accommodate  it  to  bis  interest^  and  we 
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fhall^  I  trusty  be  careful  to  make  bitn  lower  bii 
tone* 

To  prove  indeed^  in  the  outset,  his  utter  incon- 
siftency,  a  few  days  aifer  this  pompous  statement 
is  delivered,  he  sends  a  messenger  to  England 
with  overtures  of  peace.  What,  so  soon  !  even 
before  his  historical^  or  dramatical,  or  fabulous 
composition,  can  be  circulated  through  his  own 
dominions.  It  must  be  owned  that  his  produc- 
tions will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  They 
arc  governed  by  no  rules : — all  the  unities  of 
Aristotle  are  departed  from ;  nor  is  there  either 
beginning,  middle,  or  end.     But  I  suppose  the 

*  Qb  the  4th  of  February  last  a  second  kind  of  exposition,  cr 
report,  was  made  by  order  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Conservative 
Senate  by  Talleyrand,  to  the  Legislative  Bo4y  by  Segur,  and 
to  the  Tribunate  by  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  The  two  first  were 
pompous  but  rather  moderate ;  but  as  for  the  last,  it  would  bt 
difficult  to  crowd  more  nonsense,  more  &lsehood,  more  pro- 
&neaess,  more  vulgar  abuse,  or  more  fulsome  flattery,  into  t 
smaller  compass.  Talleyrand  says,  that  a  ten-years  state  of 
delay  would  of  all  menaces  be  the  most  terrible  to  us— It  would 
certainly  be  the  most  convenient  for  them.  Segur,  although 
he  assertB.that  Prahce  condescends  net  to  return  invective,  says, 
a  little  lower  down,  that  we  are  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  liberty 
of  the  seas  and  the  tranquillity  of  nations — and  St.  Jean  d'Ao* 
ipsly,  among  other  sagacious  discoveries,  informs  the  TribunatSf 
that  France  h^  already  overcome  three  out  of  four  of  the  chances 
which  obstructed  her  views.  The  three  overcome  are,  the  as- 
sembly of  her  ships,  her  flotilla,  and  her  men-— the  fourth,  which 
Jtmains  to  be  overcome,  is  the  invtman. 
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fire  of  genius  is  intended  to  make  amends  for  th^ 
wild  eccentricities  and  puerile  irregularities  with 
which  they  abound.  But  what^  in  soberness^  or 
in  common  sense^  are  we  to  think  of  all  these  glar* 
ing  absurdities  and  contradictions?  the  sword 
in  one  hand^  the  olive  in  the  other;  the  smile  of 
treachery  on  one  cheek,  the  frown  of  defiance  on 
tlie  other;  excommunications  and  anathemas^ 
professions  of  friendship  and  looks  of  partiality^ 
all  huddled  together,  not  offered  as  alternatives^ 
but  presented  at  the  same  moment 

And  can  this  man  possibly  imagine,  even  in  the 
most  furious  paroxysms  of  his  insanity,  in  all  the 
extravagance  of  his  fancy,  in  the  wildness  of  his 
most  incoherent  speculations,  in  the  ruinous  hurry 
and  bustle  of  those  schemes  which  he  is  perpe* 
tually  hatching  for  the  woe  of  mankind,  that  we 
are  a  people  to  be  again  duped  by  the  audacious* 
ness  or  the  solemnity  of  his  professions  ?  Can  he 
suppose  that  we  are  so  very  simple,  so  very  credu- 
lous and  inexperienced  ?  Can  he  conceive,  that 
we,  who  know  that  his  whole  life  has  been  a  tissue 
of  the  cruellest  enormities,  and  the  basest  deceit, 
under  which  we  have  sd  lately  smarted,  will 
allow  ourselves  to  be  again  over-reached  by  the 
profligacy  or  the  duplicity  of  his  character  ?  This 
Proteus,  who  has  assumed  every  shape ;  who  has 
been>  by  turns,  an  engineer,  a  phblic  executioner^ 
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a  general,  a  poisoner^  a  deserter/  a  con^l,  an  em* 
peror^  and  an  assassin,  and  who  would  now  assume 
the  mild  and  beneficent  office  of  a  pacificator ; 
can  he  imagine,  that,  blazed  abroad  as  his  infamy 
has  been  in  every  market-town,  and  village,  and 
hamlet,  of  this  empire,  we  are  again  to  be  gulled 
by  his  impostures  ?  He  has  a  second  time  tried 
bis  malice;  he  has  a  second  time  essayed  his 
power*  He  has,  by  every  invention  and  mode, 
(save  that  of  honour)  sought  to  accomplish  our 
downfall  and  destruction.  But  whilst  his  own 
forces  have  been  every  where  cooped  up  ;  whilst 
their  laurels,  their  strength,  and  their  patience^ 
are  withering  in  inaction ;  he  has  found  us  ab- 
solutely impregnable.  We  have  be^n  ranging  at 
large,  insulting  him  in  his  very  ports,  and  making 
him  retreat  from  our  vengeance. 

The  conviction  of  these  disgraces  is  not  only 
stamped  on  his  own  mind,  but  is  beginning  to  make 
a  visible  impression  on  the  continental  powers. 
They  contrast  his  impotence  with  our  security, 
from  which  they  would  at  length  derive  and  estab- 
lish their  own  success.  They  are  beginning  to 
take  courage,  and  to  grow  warm,  by  our  example. 
They  are  beginning,  properly  to  understand,  and 
duly  to  appreciate^  the  real  merits  of  this  arch- 
impostor.  They  are  beginning  to  see  through 
the  quackeries  of  this  atate  empiric^  who  has,  for 
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§0  long  a  tinie^  been  amusing  them  with  his  fool- 
eries^ whilst  he  has  been  destroying  them  with  his 
drugs.  And,  above  all,  they  are  binding  to 
comprehend  their  own  interests,  which  are  so  ra- 
dically adverse  to  hts,  and  to  which  fhey  hav« 
hitherto  been  so  unaccountably  blind. 

His  Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne,  which 
IS  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  that  we  have  for  a 
long  time  heard,  after  dwelling  upon  various 
topics,  concludes  with  a  most  animating  assurance. 
He  informs  us,  that  he  is  earnestly  dispose^c 
for  peace,  but  that  no  peace  can  be  made  without 
bearing  a  relation  to  the  continent,  with  which, 
if  not  the  safety,  at  least  the  tranquillity,  of  this 
country  is  so  intimately  blended. 

As  to  secvrtty,  we  have  at  length,  I  guess,  proved 
even  to  the  dark  and  sceptical  mind  of  Bonaparte 
himself,  that,  independently  of  every  assistance, 
that,  even  with  the  rest  of  Europe  les^ued 
i^inst  us,  we  can  indisputably  command  it.  On 
this  point  we  require  no  succour,  The  vigour 
of  the  country  is  more  than  adequate  to  its  de- 
fence against  any  force  which  may  be  desperate 
enough  to  venture  on  the  experiment  of  attack- 
ing it. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  most  gratifying  and  con-^ 
solatory  to  perceive,  that  the  conlSnental  powers 
are,  at  length,  awakening,  from  their  deep  slumrr 
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bcM;  fhat  they  arc  about  to  shake  off  the 
benumbing  torpor  by  which  they  have  been  en» 
tranced ;  and  that  they  are  preparing  to  prescribe 
limits  to  the  ambition  and  usiirpation  of  an  in- 
sulting and  pernicious  tyrant.  Bonaparte  is  raised 
high,  but  not  above  the  stroke  of  adversity; 
aud>  whilst  his  sycophants  are  extolling  the 
extent  of  his  power,  fortune  is  perhaps  meditating 
a  fatal  blow.  He  seems  aware  of  this  himself. 
Whilst  he  is  surrounded  by  his  satellites,  he  is 
dreading  the  insurrection  of  his  people,  and  sita 
trembling  amidst  the  adulation  of  regal  pomp. 
He  is  perhaps  beginning  to  discover  that  the 
weight  of  a  crown  is  too  ponderous  for  his  brow 
to  sustain,  and  much  would  be  probably  give,  if 
he  could  throw  off*  his  crimes  with  his  purple,  and 
descend,  if  not  with  splendid,  at  least  with  spot* 
less  fame,  to  a  private  station.  He  has  climbed 
up  to  a  pinnacle  on  which  he  totters,  and  the  pre* 
cipices  which  encompass  him  are  gaping  for  their 
prey.  With  such  fears  as  these  to  disturb  his 
nightly  rest,  and  to  dispel  his  waking  dreams, 
he  has  again  had  recourse  to  the  shallow  expe- 
dient of  proposing  negotiation.  The  hope  of 
conciliating  the  irritated  feelings  of  his  degraded 
subjects;  of  appeasing  the  increasing  dissatisfac* 
tion  of  an  incensed  soldiery;  of  spreading  discon* 
tent  among  us,  and  disunion  among  our  allies, 
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and  thus  embarrassing  and  enfeebling  the  ceunetti 
of  this  nation^  these  motives  have  all  combined  to 
recommend  the  late  measure. 

He  has  thus  again  sought  to  amuse  and  delude 
OS  by  pacific  professions.  An  answer  has  been 
already  returned^  consistent  with  our  spirit^ 
with  our  dignity,  and  also  with  our  moderation. 
He  has  been  informed,  that  in  addition  to  the 
safety  of  the  Continent,  which  we  shall  ever 
regard  with  jealousy  and  becoming  interest,  no 
further  explanation  can.  be  entered  into,  till  we 
have  consulted  with  those  continental  powers 
with  whom  we  are>  at  present,  ''  in  confidential 
intercourse  and  connexion."  Thus,  without  the 
permission  of  this  foolish  and  intemperate  boaster, 
who  was  completely  to  insulate  us  ;  to  banish  us 
from  all  concern  with  continental  arrangements; 
even  to  cut  us  off*  from  all  political  and  commer-* 
cial  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world; 
former  relations  are  again  arising,  and  other  statei 
are  beginning  to  be  convinced  of  the  benefits  of  our 
interference.  The  energies  of  this  country  seem 
fixed  under  a  more  vigorous  administration,  and 
Mr.  Pitt's  illustrious  name  is  diffusing  confidence 
through  Europe,  Russia  is  specifically  mention^ 
ed ;  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Austria  are  hinted  at* 
JiCt  then  theCorsican  beware  !-<- 

Jiut  he  has  solemnly  declared,  that  he  will  pre^ 
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lerre  what  he  has  acquired ;  and  that  nothing  bui 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  will  satisfy  him. 
Whilst  he  holds  this  language^  aceommodalion 
nnst  be  most  distant  from  our  thoughts.  Why 
talk  of  peace,  if  such  are  to  be  the  preliminary 
stipulations  which  are  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
the  conditions  which  he  means  to  propose? 
Having  resumed  the  war  in  consequence  of  his 
gross  infraction  of  every  article  of  that  humi*^ 
liating  treaty,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  we  shall 
again  agree  to  those  identical  terms  ?  After  having 
found  our  very  safety  endangered  from  the  mode 
in  which  his  unruly  appetency  prompted  him  to 
disregard  the  very  spirit  and  letter  of  that  degrade 
iog  act,  are  we  likely  ugain  to  commit  the  same 
deplorable  error  ? 

The  last  peace  was  convenient  for  him  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  was,  in  the  same  degree^  peri-* 
lous  for  us.  It  enabled  him  to  follow  vfith  full 
security  his  insidious  and  ambitious  machinations: 
it  reduced  us  to  the  humble  office  of  inoffensive 
spectators.  Not  such  spectators  as  a  ^British  au*> 
dience  usually  consists  of,  but  such  as  visit  sights 
under  a  despotic  government,  where^  if  they 
ccuinot  applaud,  they  must  not  disapprove,  and 
where  the  utmost  latitude  of  liberty  is  to  con^ 
demn  in  silence.    . 

jSuch  was  th^  insulting  accotpqaodatipn  wbich 
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was  required  by  the  French  from  the  British  g(H 
yernment :  such  was  the  commanding  province 
which  that  goyer nment  both  erected  and  assumed. 
The  rule  of  Bonaparte's  despotism  vfas  to  extend 
to  every  British  heart.     His  measures  we  were  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  canvass.     Like  the  Omnipo- 
tent^ the  presence  of  his  power  was  to  pervade  the 
material  and  intellectual  world.   He  was  not  only 
to  be  chief  machinist^  but  he  was  to  dive  into  in« 
ferior  arrangements.    He  was  not  only  to  produce 
the  effect^  but  he  was  to  direct  every  movement^ 
to  arrange  every  wheels  to  pull  every  string.     All 
this  vras  to  be  ordained  and  fulfilled  according  to 
his  fancy,  and  we,  who  had  paid  so  dearly  for  the 
spectacle^  were  to  be  precluded  from  canvassing 
its  merits :  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on, 
to  assent,  and  to  approve. 
•  How  the  blood  of  every  Briton  kindles  at  the 
recollection  of  these  galling  transactions !   That 
we,  who  have  been,  and  still  continue  ix)  be,  so 
great,  should  prostrate  ourselves  with  such  ab* 
ject  humility;  that    we,  who    are    intrenched 
in  honour  and  glory  ;   who  with  our  fleets  and 
armies,   in   the   remotest  parts    of   the    globe> 
were  pursuing  an  uninterrupted  career  of  vic- 
tory ;  who  were  still  shouting  on  the  very  field  of 
battle;  should  have  stooped  so  low  as  to  put  our 
hand  to  that  ignominious  treaty,  is  what  the  fii« 
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ture  recorder  of  our  annals  v/Hl  witb  difficulty 
bring  himself  to  credit. 

That  peace  is^  however^  now  completely  done 
away.  It  is  now  become  a  dead  letter^  and  would 
that  it  could  be  blotted  out  with  the  pen  of  indig* 
nation  from  that  page  which  it  must  ever  sully ! 
It  will>  however,  whilst  it  continues  k  memorial 
of  the  incapacity  of  its  authors^  serve  as  a  land*-* 
mark  to  future  peace-^makers.  It  will,  it  is  to  be 
hopedj  insure  us  from  splitting  again  on  the  same 
rock.  It  will  induce  that  mode  and  measure  Of 
caution,  which  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to 
observe^  should  it  be  the  future  destiny  of  this 
country  to  negotiate  again  with  such  an  oppo* 
nent. 

Bonaparte^  by  his  proposals^  has  not  given 
proofs  of  any  inc)Eeased  moderation :  he  has  only 
betrayed  his  fears.  He  has  disclosed,  in  the  trepi- 
dation of  his  heart,  all  its  inward  tumultuous 
thoughts.  He  has  shewn  that  he  reaUy  entertains 
a  very  different  opinion  of  this  country  from  that 
which,  during  the  peace,  he  so  furiously,  so  indis^ 
erectly,  and  so  indecently  declared ;  and  which  he 
still,  in  some  degree^  professes.  He  has  shewn 
that  the  hope  of  subjugation  is  most  distant  from 
Ws  expectations.  There  is  nothing  now  said 
about  heading  armies  which  arc  to  be  sacrificed 
ow  after  the  other  tUl  he  succeeds;  nothing 

about 
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tLbout  overrunning  this  county  in  four-and-twenti/ 
hours.  Over  these  subjects  reigns  the  silence  o^ 
the  grave.  All  the  pleasant  parties^  which  were 
to  be  given  at  St.  James's^  from  the  plunder  of 
the  rich>  lazy«  and  fat  citizens  of  London^  are  ap- 
parcntly  completely  abandoned.  On  the  con- 
trary^ he  is  si^tisfied  to  remain^  uninvited  at  home. 
Amidst  al^  his  smothered  silence  he  has  de- 
monstrated thxt  he  feels^  and  acutely  too^  that 
confinement  whick  we  can  command^  and  that 
chastisement  which  we  can  inflict.     Six  hundred 

thousand  men  in  arms^  kept  in  inaction^  when  that 

•  •  • 

inaction  continues  too  long^  and  grows  out  of 
broken  promises  and  disappointed  hopes^  become 
a  dreadful  incumbrance.  Plunder  has  hitherto 
kept  them  together ;  the  want  of  plunder  may 
urge  them  to  mutiny ;  and  wliat  was  raised  for 
his  defence  may  prove  his  ruin. 

Confidently  as  Bonaparte  may  speakj  I  can 
never  believe  that  his  language  communicates  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart.  A  tyrant  knows  the 
arts  and  villainies  by  which  he  has  himself  suc- 
ceeded^ and  dreads  the  exercise  of  those  qualifi- 
cations  in  other  men.  Thus^  however  he  may 
expect  to  retain  hispower  througn  his  own  pre- 
carious life^  he  can  never  expect  to  perpetuate  it 
in  his  family^  or  to  transmit  it  to  his  posterity. 

The  history  of  the  French  fully  proves  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  controuling  them  by  severe  regulations, 
for  whenever  their  chains  have  been  relaxed,  they 
have  been  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  excesses. 
Their  lively  spirits  require  occupation  ;  and  that 
disposition  -Nvhich  can  be  delighted  with  frivolous 
amusements,  can  also  engage  in  the  most  desperate 
experiments,  and  perpetrate  the  most  infamous 
crimes.  But  society  cannot  remain  long  in  a 
forced  state  :  the  acts  of  wickedness,  and  the  aber- 
rations of  foUv,  lead  back  at  last  to  that  order  of 
things  which  enforces  obedience.  The  French 
people,  after  all  their  wild  and  fatal  experiments, 
are  at  last  convinced  that  the  sovereign  power 
must  be  confided  to  one  man.  Under  this  im- 
pression, the  family  of  Bourbon  must  inevitably 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the 
persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, is  one  of  those  unintentional  benefits  which 
this  usurper  has  conferred. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  be  hasty  in  acceding  ta 
proposals,  nor,  above  all,  need  we  stoop  to  con- 
cessions to  this  temporary  scourge.  He  is  con- 
vinced of  the  insecurity  of  his  station  ;  he  knows 
that  he  has  in  the  very  heart  of  France  thousands 
mid  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enemies,  who  are 
thirsting  for  revenge.  He  knows  that  he  is  a 
stranger  to  the  country  which  he  has  enslaved  ; 
without  family,  without  connexions,  without  dig- 
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nity,  without  honour,  with  nothing  but  crimes  and 
fortune.  He  has  hitherto  been  preserved-^^so 
have  Talleyrand  and  Sieyes,  whose  wickedness  and 
upostacy  are  as  rank  as  those  of  any  victim  that  has 
been  immolated.  But  punishment,  though  fre^ 
quently  tardy,  generally  comes  at  last ;  and  very 
few  are  there,  among  those  who  were  most  active 
in  the  atrocities  for  which  the  French  Revolution^ 
throughout  its  course,  has  been  peculiarly  distin'^ 
guished,  that  have  escaped  a  violent  end. 

Why  then  should  this  illustrious  and  powerful 
country  listen,  for  an  instant,  to  any  terms  but 
such  as  are  consonant  with  the  justice  of  its 
views,  the  feelings  of  its  honour,  and  the.  stabi-^ 
lity  of  its  security  ?  Whilst  we  respect  the  rights 
of  others,  let  us  tenaciously  maintain  our  own. 
All  overtures  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  this  maxim 
should  be  rejected  at  the  very  threshold.  We 
^ai|  w^it  as  long  as  Bonaparte,  As  long  as  he 
can,  can  we  carry  on  war ;  and  until  lie  form* 
^ly  abandon  his  present  avowed  intentions,  and 
submit  to  such  stipulations  as  we  arc  entitled  to 
enforce,  we  ought  never  to  think  of  peace, 

Peace  si  all,  indeed,  with  him,  who  has,  in  his 
conduct  to  others,  and,  as  far  as  be  has  been  able, 
to  us,  broken  through  every  engagement,  set  at 
^^fi^uce  every  restraint,  and  violated  eyery  law, 
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both  human  and  divine^  would  be  an  arduoui 
task  to  accomplish.  We  cannot  rely  on  his  faithj, 
for  of  that  he  has  none ;  we  cannot  depen<kon  his 
justice  or  his  humanity^  for  of  these  qualities  he 
is  totally  destitute ;  we  cannot  expect  any  thing 
from  the  operations  of  conscience^  for  he  has 
proved  that  its  influence  is  u^nown  to  him. 
How  then  are  we  to  act  ?  Why,  we  must  chain 
him  down  as  we  would  a  wild  beast,  which,  if  we 
allow  to  range  beyond  its  tether,  difiuses  alarm, 
and  inflicts  death.  To  place  ourselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  harm,  we  must  put  it  out  of  his  possibi- 
lity to  occasion  any.  We  must  not,  for  a  mo- 
ment, {confide  in  his  assurances  or  his  oaths ;  he 
has  forfeited  every  claim  to  this  right,  from  a  fre- 
quent violation  of  them  all.  Knowing  the  ex- 
tent and  virulence  of  his  wishes,  we  can  only  de- 
feat his  object  by  circumscribing  his  means.  We 
must  therefore  reject  his  terpis,  and  inform  him 
pf  ours. 

What  those  terms  should  exactly  be,  or  how 
they  should  be  modified,  must  depend  on  so  many 
contingent  circumstances,  that,  in  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  continental  arrangements,  it  would 
be  both  diflScult  and  useless  to  suggest.  But  so 
far  we  may  venture  to  say ;  that  they  must  be 
such  as  are  consistent  with  the  safety  and  honour 
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of  a  powerful  and  high-minded  people ;  of  % 
people  whom  he  has  insulted^  traduced,  and  in-f 
jured^n  every  way  within  the  scDpe  of  his  facul- 
ties ;  out,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  people  whom, 
as  events  have  fully  manifested,  he  can  neither 
subdue  nor  intimidate ;  who  can  most  seriously 
annoy  him,  but  whom  he  is  unable  to  touch. 

The  restoration  of  Hanover,  and  compensation, 
as  far  as  compensation  can  be  made,  for  the  out* 
rages  there  committed ;  the  complete  emancipa-» 
tion  of  the  Ligurian  and  Helvetian  republics; 
the  withdrawing  of  the  French  troops  from  Hol« 
land,  and  the  independence  of  the  Batavian  go* 
vernment ;  all  interference  in  the  alTairs  of  Spain« 
and  Portugal,  relinquished ;  the  reinstatement  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia ;  an  apology  for  the  insults 
committed  against  our  minister  at  Hamburgh, 
and  for  the  imprisonment  of  British  subjects  in 
France,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  pub* 
lie  rights  of  civilized  nations:  these  must  be 
some  of  the  leading  outlines  of  future  negotia- 
tion, and  the  only  basis  on  which  a  peace  with 
this  country  can  be  expected  to  be  brought  about. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  to  many  minds  appear  ex- 
travagant :  but  they  are  what  I  do  not  despair 
of  seeing  accomplished  :  for,  by  such  means  only, 
pan  we  secure  to  ourselves  the  blessings  of  repose, 
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#f  curb  the  wild  and  unprincipled  ambition  ef 
'the  new  emperor. 

With  the  domestic  government  of  France  I  ne.- 
/  ver  thought  it  wise  to  intermeddle  ;  nor,  as  far  as 
internal  arrangements  went,  to  oppose  the  reign-r 
ing  prejudices  and  eccentricities  of  the  peoplCj 
Let  them  endeavQur  to  settle  their  own  aflfairs.  If 
they  choose  to  continue  this  man  as  ttieir  ruler,  in 
what  way,  or  by  what  title,  little  concerns  us, 
The  risk,  the  suffering,  and  the  disgrace,  are  their 
own.  They  n^ust  abide  the  consequences ;  and 
although  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  nothing  but 
the  old  family,  j^nd,  wilh  some  modifications,  the 
old  order  of  things,  can  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
French,  yet  ifr  is  better  that  such  s^  change  should 
be  brought  about  (and  sooner  or  later  it  no 
doubt  will)  by  the  operation  of  their  own  judgr 
inent  and  conviction,  than  by  ^ny  external  presr 

sure. 

What  Europe  and  particularly  ourselves  have 
to  do  with  France,  is  to  require  such  a  state  of ^ 
things,  such  a  system  of  political  action,  such  a 
recognition  of  long-established  and  incontroverr 
tible  maxims  of  public  law,  as  shall  effectually 
prevent  a  repetition  of  those  acts  of  extravagant 
insult  and  aggression  which  have  shaken  all  rules 
^.nd  principles,  a^nd  which  affect  to  despise  all  re^ 
straint. 

Such 
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Such  therefore,  or  nearly  such,  are  the  term? 
trhich  we  have  a  right  to  require  as  an  act  of 
justice,  and  which,  as  an  act  of  duty  and  power^ 
we  are  enjoined  and  may  hope  to  enforce.  Above 
all,  let  us  guard  against  prcfcipitancy.'  Let  those 
growing  suspicions  against  France,  and  of  dis«* 
trust  and  hatred  io  Bonaparte,  which  are  appear- 
ing on  the  continent,  take  a  firm  root^  Let  als6  • 
the  revival  of  that  intimate  connexion^  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  leading  powers,  which  has 
to  frequently  before  rescued  Europe  from  slavery, 
feel  its  full  effects.  The  people  of  this  country, 
convinced  as  they  must  be  of  the  absurdity  and 
ruin  of  hasty  measures,  or  a  premature  peace, 
will  not,  I  am  satisfied,  hurry  ther  government  in 
their  proceedings  by  any  clamorous  symptoms  of 
impatience  or  discontent.  The  experiment  of  a 
bad  peace  hat  been  already  made.  We  have 
proved  that  it  can  only  expose  us  to  dishonour 
and  misfortune,  and  relapse,  after  a  short  time, 
into  a  more  hazardous  rupture.  To  redeem  our- 
selves from  this  intolerable  state,  we  have  again 
taken  up  arms,  and,  before  we  again  lay  them 
down,  we  roust  fix  our  object  on  a  broad  and  se^ 
cure  basis.  Our  next  act  of  pacification  must  be 
either  founded  on  tjie  true  spirit  of  amity,  or  sa 
contrived  thai  our   enemy  shall   not  have  the 
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power,  whatever  may  be  his  icff/,  to  molest  out 
repose.  If  we  swerve  from  these  prudential 
maxims^  I  shall  not  consider  the  country  as  safe : 
— ^if  we  sign  another  treaty  of  Amiens,  I  shall 
consider  the  country  as  lost; 
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TXTAR  is  attended  with  so  many  dreadful 
calamities,  and  pe^e  is  the  source  of 
so  many  inestimable  blessings^  that  one 
should  conceive  (did  not  facts  overset  the 
hypothesis)  that  the  wisdom  of  mankin4 
would  long  since  have  taught  them  a  better 
mode  than  that  which  is  usually  resorted  to^ 
of  settling  their  disputes.  But  it  seems,  from 
all  historical  record,  that  no  experience  is 
sufficient  to  moderate  the  ambition,  or  sub- 
di^  the  jealousies  of  rival  nations  ;  and,  as 
long  as  the  world  exists,  we  must,  I  fear,  ex- 
pect that  efforts  of  mutual  destruction  will 
be  the  ordinary  method  of  trial  for  the  asser-^ 
tiou  of  political  rights,  the  redress  of  po- 
litical wrongs,  and  the  adjustment  of  politi- 
cal interests. 

The  miseries  of  these  national  conflicts 
are,  however,  so  truly  afflicting,  and  such  a 
continual  source  .of  deprivation  to  the  faappi-* 
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ness  and  prosperity  of  civilized  life,  thati 
some  duration,   from  whatever  cause 
may  have  begun,  an  anxious  wish  has 
rally  been  shewn  to  terminate  them: 
during   their  progress,   periods  have  of 
recurred,  at  which,  without  any  partici 
motive,  the  sense  of  honour  has  apj 
satisfied,  the  heat  of  animosity  has  subsii 
and  the  desire  of  repose  has  prevailed, 
scene  has  thus  been  allowed  to  close,  b] 
mutual  restoration  of  conquest,  and  a 
tual  forgetfulness  of  injury. 

Such  was  usually  the  case  whilst  Euro] 
remained   an   organized   community.   Tl 
maintenance  of  the  old  federative  system 
nearly   balanced  the   strength   of  difierent 
states,  or  sets  of  states,  and  the  preservatioi 
of  that  system  was  so  firmly  supported  by 
habit  andopinion  j  that  the  means  of  war  \?ere 
circumscribed,  and  its  evils  mitigated.    Al- 
though the  occasion    of  much  intermedi- 
ate suffering,  yet  it  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  peculiar  ferociousness   of  enmity; 
and,  when  it  ceased,  affairs  were  speedily  re- 
stored to  their  former  prosperity.     Govern- 
ments retained  their  political  rights,  and  the 
bulk  of  mankind  their  civil  liberties.    Even 
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'small  states  flourished  without  danger  of  ex- 
tinction, and  a  sense  of  justice  predominated, 
amidst  the  excesses  of  revenge,  the  triumphs 
of  strength,  and  the  accidents  of  fortune. 
When  peace  returned,  equity  and  modera- 
tion returned  with  it,  and  as  far  as  remune* 
ration  could  be  made,  it  was  seldom  denied. 
Whilst  this  liberal  system  of  hostility  was 
adhered  to,  half  its  horrors  vanished,  and 
the  calamities  with  which  it  was  unavoidably 
attended,  were,  in  some  measure,  atoned  for 
by  the  heroic  virtues  which  it  inspired,  and 
the  splendid  atchievements  which  it  dis-^ 
played. 

It  has  most  unfortunately  been,  the  fete  of 
the  present  generation,  to  witness  a  total 
change  in  this  prescribed  mode  of  waging 
war,  and  to  see  all  the  mild  and  honourable 
maxims  of  preceding  times  deserted,  for  the 
substitution  of  sanguinary  cruelty,  impla- 
cable revenge,  and  inordinate  ambition.  One 
man  has,  for  some  mysterious  purpose,  been 
selected  as  a  scourge  to  the  rest  of  his  species. 
His  success,  aided  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
his  adversaries,  and  by  a  concatenation  of 
events  which  baffles  all  explanation,  has  en- 
abled him  to  practise,  hitherto  with  impunity, 
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all  the  meanness,  and  tyranny,  and  violence 
pf  his  nature  on  prostrate  humanity.  From 
the  outrageous  and  intolerant  maxims  which 
he  adopts,  the  social  world  is  reduced  to  that 
melancholy  state,  that  war  becomes  prefer- 
able to  peace — All  hope  of  accommodation 
is  dismissed  from  the  character  of  an  anta- 
gonist, and  independence  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  resistance. 

Such  is  the  position  in  which  what  still 
remains  of  Europe,  and  particularly  this 
country,  is  placed  relatively  to  France :  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  as  long 
as  mankind 4s  cursed  with  the  usurpation  of 
Buonaparte,  that  is,  as  long  as  France  re- 
mains obedient  to  his  iron  rule,  there  can  be 
neither  honour  nor  advantage^  nor  even 
safety  in  repose.  Whilst  he  is  suffered  to 
live  in  authority,  we  may  as  well  throw  away 
a  useless  scabbard,  for  we  can  only  sheath 
the  sword  to  our  shame  or  our  destruction. 
This  truth  is  indeed  becoming  every  day 
so  palpable,  and  the  opinions  in  support  of 
it  are  becoming  every  day  so  confirmed,  that 
I  shall  be  spared  much  trouble  in  the  state- 
ment of  those  positions,  on  which  I  have 
founded  aa  unalterable  judgment. 

5  Prefetory 
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Prefktoiy  to  the  arguments  from  which  I 
shall  deduce  my  ultimate  conclusion,  it  will 
Ije  requisite  to  go  a  little  way  back,  and  to  take 
a  cursory  survey  of  the  leading  events  of  tjie. 
last  continental  campaign,  a  campaign  no  le^s 
wonderful  than  disastrous,  and  involving  in 
its  history  a  series  of  accidents  to  which-  the 
jannals  of  the  world  can  furnish  no  paralleL 

The  league  which  was  formed  early  in  the 
foregoing  spring,  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
continent  from  the  chains  in  which  it  was 
bound,  was  on  a  scale  of  grandeur,  worthy  of 
tiie  comprehensive  mind  of  the  illustrious 
statesman  who  planned  it:  and  although 
much  blame  has,  by  the  heated  passions  of 
mankind,  been  attributed  to  him  from  its 
miscarriage ;  yet  when  we  consider  by  what 
upaccoutitable  blunders,  on  the  part  of  our 
allies,  that  miscarriage  was  occasioned,  Mr, 
Pitt  must  stand  completely  acquitted*^  The 

^  That  ignorant  people  should  be  determined  in  their 
opinion^  of  the  pnidence  and  utility  of  plans  by  their  ve- 
suit ;  that  they  should  consider  that  plan  wise  which 
is  successful^  and  that  one  destitute  of  all  wisdom  tq 
which  fortune  denies  her  suffrage,  is  not  surprising— but 
that  men  of  enlightened  understandings  and  clear  percep* 
tions  should  declare  themselves'  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  inconsequeatial  coucluiion^  iavourg  more  of 

jealousy 
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confederacy  of  1805  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable that  ever  sprang  up  in  the  European 

commonwealth, 

jealousy  or  want  of  candour,  than  of  that  defect  of  judg- 
ment to  which  we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  ifflpnte 
tbeir  declarations.  14  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  (if 
v^e  reflect  a  moment)  that  a  very  bad  plan  may  meet  witb 
fortune,  and  a  very  good  one  be  defeated  in  its  operatioD, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  very  bad  action  frequently  reaps 
the  reward  to  which  a  very  good  one  is  alone  entitled. 
Yet  the  plans  and  the  actions  remain  wialtered.  Tbej 
ttill  retain  the  same  inherent  qualities,  the  same  intrinsic 
merits,  the  same  sound  or  prejudicial  principles.  All  that 
depends  on  man  in  speculating  on  the  contingency  of 
future  events,  is  to  deliberate  coolly,  to  resolve  firmly,  to 
rouse  inactivity,  to  repress  rashness,  to  vteigh  times  and 
circumstances,  to  quadrate  ends  with  means.  When  be 
has  done  this,  he  has  done  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
him,  and,  having  faithfully  discharged  his  duty,  whatever 
may  be  Hie  event,  he  stands  completely  justified.  The 
body  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  which  was  laid  befoit 
parliament,  proved  how  ardently  and  how  beneficially 
Mr.  Pitt  had  laboured  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  an(l 
the  deliverance  of  the  civilized  world.  Those  papers  com- 
pletely evinced  that  every  thing  which  depended  on  tbc 
oonncils  of  this  country  was  effected ;  that  no  precaution 
was  overlooked  ;  that  every  arrangement  pr  combinatioij 
which  could  be  supplied  was  observed ;  and  that  nothing 
which  political  sagacity  could  accomplish  or  devise  was 
omitted.  Subsequent  mistakes  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, but  Mr.  Pitt  was  already  on  the  bed  of  sickness, 
exhausted  by  previous  intensity  of  application^  by  mental 

anxiety, 
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commoiTvrealtb*  It  rose  most  unexpectedly 
out  of  it«  shattered  fortunes,  artel  was  chiefly 
produced  by  the  influence  of  Mr-  Pitt's  cha- 
racter, and  the  credit  of  his  name.  He  had 
long  been  the  tried  and  undaunted  champion 
of  Europe.  He  had  been  the  grand  defeftdfer 
of  its  rights,  and  the  principal  instigator  to 
that  resistance  which  had  struggled  against 
the  encroaching  dominion  of  revolutionary 

aiixiety,  and  bodily  pain ;  and  his  colleagues  in  office  weie 
deprived  of  the  assistance. aad  superintendance  of  his 
matchless  genius.  Had  he,  happily  for  his  country,  liycd, 
bis  defence  would  bare  wanted  no  other  advocate  than 
iiimself.  Disdaining  those  little  arts  to  which  other  men 
fiogenendy  resort,  he  never  courted  popalarity.by  fiattet- 
ing  the  ruinous  prgudices  of  the  people.  He  only  wished 
U>  be  judged  by  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  utility 
of  his  measures.  His  whole  life  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  bis  country,  and  in  the  service  of  his  country  he  died. 
The  last  words  which  bis  Kp9  jpronomced^  were  an  ejacu- 
lation expressive  of  the  fervour  and  sincerity  of  his  patriot- 
ism. His  long  and  eminent  services  entitle  him  to  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  this  nation,  and,  when  party 
fceMng  and  animosity  shall  have  subsided,  he  will  be 
admired  9$  much  for  bis  political  address,  ts^^  for  his 
financial  dexterity, ,  the  intrepidity  of  bis  mind,  the 
«{riendour  of  bis  eloquence,  or  the  integrity  of  his  views. 
Posterity  will  do  him  justice  ;  and  bis  posthumous  fame 
will  shine  forth  in  the  estimation  of  future  generations,  with 
unclottded  lustre. 

B  France. 
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France.  Had  the  continental  powers,  at  any 
period,  duly  acquitted  themselves  >  of  their 
duty,  the  insolent  tyranny  of  Frendi  usurpa- 
tion had  been  long  since  repressed,  and  those 
calamities  which  we  have  now  to  deplore, 
would  have  been  never  experienced.  But  of 
all  the  leagues  which  have  been  concerted 
for  the  restoration  of  national  independance, 
that  under  discussion  appeared  best  calcur 
lated  to  insure  the  successful  issue  of  the 
glorious  object  in  view.  So  solid  indeed 
were  the  grounds  of  hope,  that  it  required 
all  the  untoward  accidents  and  fatal  errours 
which  occurred,  to  defeat  its  operation,  Had 
even  one  of  those  chances  which  followed 
each  other  with  sqch  rapidity,  and  which 
no  human  foresight  could  imagine,  failed, 
Buonaparte  was  undone.  The  defection  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  the  premature  mover 
ments  of  Austria,  both  in  point  of  distance 
and  time;  l^e  cowardice  or  treachery  of 
Mack ;  the  hesitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia; 
the  stupidity  of"  the  prince  of  Auersberg ;  tlie 
indiscretion  of  the  emperor  of  Russia ;  and, 
lastly,  the  treaty  of  Presburg ;  such  was  the 
developemtnt  of  events,  which,  before  they 
happened,  appeared  placed  beyQnd  the  verge 

of 
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of  possibility  ;  and  which  yet  \trere  all  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  Buonaparte's  success^ 
Is  then  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  so  little  to  do 
trith  the  execution,  to  be  made  responsible 
for  such  disasters;  or  can  they,  on  any  just 
grounds,  be  ascribed  to  the  ascendancy  of 
Buonaparte's  genius  ?    Allowing  him,   as  I 
readily  do,  every  credit  for  his  celerity  and 
decision,   I  cannot  but  think  that  his  con- 
duct, in  other  reSpects,Va8  strongly  illustra- 
tive of  a  total  absence  not  only  of  political 
sagacity  but  of  common  sense.     It  is  said 
- — he  was  still  successful— -he  certainly  was— < 
but  how  often  is  success  a  false  criterion  to 
judge  by  ?  and,  in  this  instance,  it  does  not 
in  the  least  exonerate  him  from  the  charge 
of  the  most  irrational  temerity.    I  insist,  and 
I  ever  will  insist,  that  Buonaparte,  who,  by 
some    little  moderation    and  management, 
might  possibly  have  peaceably  establislied 
himself  on  the  throne  of  France,  betrayed  the 
most  egregious  want  of  judgment  by  the 
measures   which  he  adopted.     He,   in   the 
first  instance,  wantonly  provoked  the  renewal 
of  war,  and  he  embarked  in  it  with  a  despe- 
ration which  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
folly  of  the  experiment. 

B  2  On 
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One  of  the  leading  motives  by  which,  in 
the  outset,  he  was  evidently  instigated,  was 
to  give  employment  to  his  troops,  and  t# 
create  a  pretence  for  calling  them  from  the 
coast  and  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  where 
they  were  beginning  to  shew  strong  symp- 
toms of  dissatisfaction,  and  to  treat  with 
becoming  levity  and  ridicule  his  empty  gas- 
conades against  this  country.     This  plan 
being  resolved  on,  he  has  certainly  tlie  merit 
of  having  transported,  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  so  large  an  army  from  the  northern 
coast  of  France  to  the  heart  of  the  German 
empire.     On  the  elector  of  Bavaria  he  could 
perhaps    depend ;    but,  could  he,   in   the 
most  ardent  moment   of  expectation,  have 
conceived  the  disasters  which  befel  the  Au- 
strians  at  Uim  ?  Could  he  have  imagined, 
that  a  body  of  eighty  thousand  disciplined 
soldiers,   would  be  vanquished  without  a 
struggle  ?  Even  after  this  fine  army,  by  the 
imprudence  of  its  officers,  had  allowed  itself 
to  be  surrounded,  was  it  to  be  conceived, 
that  they  would  remain  inactive,  and  lay 
down    their    arms    without    an    effort    to 
avoid  disgrace,  by  a  glorious  death  or  a  suc^ 
cessful  retreat  ?  Had  any  other  officer^  but 
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he  in  whom  such  unworthy  confidence  was 
rqposed,  been  entrusted  with  the  command; 
when  the  mistake  was  perceived  which  suffered 
the  French  troops  to  get  between  the  Austritos 
and  the  Russians,  would  he  not  have  gallantly 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and , 
ttword  in  hand,  have  cut  his  way  through  the 
opposing  ranks  ?  Many  individuals  .would 
bave  perished,  but  his  army  would  have 
be«i  saved.  '        . 

Aftei"  this  unfortunate  ixSur,  little  imp&* 
diment  presented  itself  between  Ulm  and 
the  gates  of  Vienna.     But  here  a  formidable 
opposition  was  again  to  be  expected*    Every 
thing  seemed    to    render    it  certain:    tlie 
loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  the  valour  of  the 
troops,  the  stake  tliat  was  at  issue,  the  pre- 
paratiofis  that    had  been  made.      It    was 
never  intended  that  Vienna  should  stand  a 
regular  siege,  to  enable   it  to  do  which,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  ra^se  the  sub-, 
urbs,  a  measure  which  would  have  occa- 
sioned infinitely  greater  calamity  than  any 
that  could  be  apprehended  from  the  tempo- 
rary rage  and  cupidity  of  a  foreign  force. 
But  it  was  resolved  to  retard  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge 
5  over 
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over  the  Danube.  To  this  effect  the  most 
positive  orders  M'ere  given  to  prince  Auers-* 
berg,  who  commanded  the  garrison.  The 
mines  were  consequently  laid :  the  match 
was  in  readiness  to  be  applied.  But  this 
officer,  instead  of  performing  his  duty,  and 
obeying  his  instructions,  allowed  himself  to 
be  imposed,  upon  by  the  duplicity  of  Murat^ 
who,  coming  into  the  town  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  flag  of  truce,  solemnly  assured 
him  that  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  on 
between  the  contendino;  armies.  Tlie  trick 
succeeded,  the  Austrian  wasr  duped,  the  cri- 
tical moment  M'as  lost,  and  the  French  got 
possession  of  the  city.*  Thus  was  another 
essential  advantage  neglected  ;  for  had  the 
bridge  been  destroyed,, it  would  have  delayed 
the  progress  of  the  French  troops  at  least 
four  days,  which  was  all  that  was  wanting  to 
enable  the  first  and  second  division  of  the 
Russian  army  to  form  a  junction.  Buona- 
part6,  pursuing  his  fortune,  pressed  forward 
into  Moravia,  and  induced  his  Opponents  to 
risk  a  general  action.     Here  again  an  unac- 

*  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  during  the  time  which  Vienna 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  Buonapartfi  never 
Tentured  \¥ithin  its  walls. 

countable 
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eountable  act  of  imprudence  was  committed 
by  the  allies,  which  no  efforts  of  bravery 
could  repair.  The  young  and  inexperienced 
emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  never  seen 
troops  engaged,   incited    by    his   generous  ] 

spirit,  took  the  command  of  his  own  army, 
and  by  those  fetal  errors  which  a  skilful  ge- 
heral  would  have  avoided,  the  French  ob- 
tained an  easy  but  decisive  victory. 

But  great  as  these  misfortunes  were,  every 
thing  was  yet  to  be  remedied,  had  the  em*- 
peror  of  Germany  possessed  that  firmness 
which  was  suitable  to  the   dignity  of  his 
exalted  station,  and  to  the  gallant  exploits 
of  his  illustrious  house.      His  honour  was 
still  entire  ;  he  had  still  dominions  to  retreat 
to ;  he  had  still  loyal  and  brave  subjects  to 
defend   him.      lie    had    the  examples    of 
Francis  I.,  ofFerdinand  II.,  of  Charles  XII., 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  before  him ;  and,  had 
he  reflected,  they  might  have  taught  him, 
that  any  reverse  was  preferable  to  the  igno- 
miny of  such  an  act  of  accommodation  as 
that  of  Presburg.     Had  a  little  more  vigour 
and  resolution  been  displayed,  the  chances 
pfrelief  still  balanced  in  his  favour.     Buona- 
parte W3S  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  countxy, 

separated 
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fleparated  by  an  immense  distance  from  hb 
domestic  resources,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  king  of  Pmssia,  who  had  already  shewn 
a  decided  alienation,  and  the  arch-duke 
Charles,  the  first  general  of  the  age,  after  a 
most  masterly  retreat,  was  advancing  with 
a  brave  and  unbroken  army  to  his  succour. 

We  thus  see  on  how  many  slender  props 
the  fortune  of  Buonaparte  reposed,  if  any 
t)ne  of  which  had  given  way,  he  ^\'as  lost 
beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery-  ^He, 
however,  sternly  discarded  prudence,  and, 
confiding  in  the  power  of  his  favourite  idol, 
hhe  rewarded  him  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  devotion . 

One  should  have  thought,  that  after  such 
luiparalleled  and  unmerited  prosperity ;  that 
after  such  extraordinary  successes,  so  easily 
purchased,  and  so  likely  to  be  missed  ;♦  the 
most  insatiate  appetite  for  pride  and  pawer 
would  have  been  gorged  by  absolute  reple- 
tion. 

♦"It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  peace  of  Presburg 
was  acquired  by  one  battle,  in  which  the  French  say  they 
lost  but  h  few  h  undred  men .  In  the  good  times  of  Europe, 
such  a  victory  as  that  of  Austerlitz  would,  at  raost^  have 
gained  a  town,  perhaps  only  a  few  acns  of  land. 


X  ir  > 

^f  bexBg  stttiBfied  with  4  ti^tiyiwbicli.iiad 
reduced  th4  {lo^i^^r*  «nd .  di^g^ed  the  raak 
of  the  noblest  bQUse  Iq  Cbfie^dom,  w4 
laui  so'  freat  a'.pait  of  £urapefb<t9itthlas&  aii4 
impoteni; aVbis 4bet« Mh/t't' d9  Ire  find  to  bohis 
eocofMitiQin  .on  l^w  a^et^imjip  France  f  Is  ht 
employed  ftboutihe  oig^ju^a^ion  of  finance^ 
the  revival  of  niami&ctures»  the  i!e£rt:oratiton 
of  industcjr  and  comnii^rfe*  the.  repeal  pf 
minouft  reguhijtions,:t|}(»  enactment  of  whoi^ 
tome  lawsf-^Norf-^theaeavoGatiQnsare  tbo 
insignificant,  too  closely  allied  to  theiisippi* 
ness  of  mankind*  to  engage  lu»  attention^ 
Plans  of  misery  and  exterminaticMaL  >  iue  stiii 
bfooding.  in  his  mind ;  dismemberment  of 
kingdoms^  subversion  <>f  jsmpires*  elethrone** 
meat  of  sovem^s*  estaldishment  of  con<» 
federacies,  robbery  of  8tatea«  oppieision  <H 
aubj^sts ;  thes^  are  the  Idfty  ^d  pernicious 
topics  of  his  contemplation. 

The  consequoiceft  of  his  lucubrations  tirere 
soon  made  apparent.  .Some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  prinqes  in  Germany  were 
ladeUbly  disgraced,  by.being  raised  to  titles 
by  this  blood-stained  usurper.  The  king  of 
Naples  was  exiled  from  bis  contioekital  do<- 

c  luinioos, 
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Jiisi^iii,  ib4  \a$  inheritaiioe  wis  bestowed 
en  one  ef  Btioaap«rM'«  worthless  brothers. 
^the  onoe  gloriotis  rsfHifaUd  of  Holland  war 
^pe^dily  destintd  to  termiaate  itd  political 
exiftraoe  by-%  tkailar  act  of  d^pwcbitioo/ 
The  eiiQ»ei<CMr  of  Getmmny,  being  disarmed, 
was  sdeeted  as  ail  oigect  of  fiirther  ieven^, 
and,  iMviMg  been  stt^ped  of  his  power,  hi» 
title  Mk  an  easy  p^y^  Even  the  king  of 
'PrusMa^  ta'  whom  Buonxputk  was  under 
such  sigaal  obligations^  being^io  kmger  use* 
tiii,  was  treated  with  the  most  aggravating 
contempt.  Other  abuses,  as  considerable 
as  those  Which  we  have  abeady  witnessed, 
are  evidently  hatohing  in  the  brain  of  this 
kH  destroyer.  SwitzerlaiMl  is  still  without 
a  king;  Spain  and  Turkey  are  tottering; 
Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  insecttre ; 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  are  unexplored ; 
and,  no  4ouht,,  Russia  and  England  are 
within  th6  boundary  of  his  speculations. 

Under  such  circttmstances,  wha^is  tobe 
done?  Let  me  simply  ask,  Is  any  confidence 
to  be  placed  in  the  faith  of  such  a  nutn,  or 
can  there  be  any  hope  bf  security  or  salva-^ 
tion  butin  war? 

.  People  immediately  exclaim :  Is  then  this 
....  war 
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war  to  be  eternal?  By  no  metDS.— But  a# 
long  as  Bttonaput^  Uves»  that  u»  as  loi^  at 
his  political  life  enduret,  nnkM  bis  andbitMNi 
be  corrected  aiid  ooafioed  by  a  gwrtarisl  di" 
minution  of  his  power  and  success,  and  by 
the  consequent  dissolution  of  aU  his  dt^jien* 
dent  governments,  and  the  deposkioa  of  al} 
his  jDushroom  kings,  J  cannot  concave  aiiy 
possible  result  from  p£aoe,  but  i^|ary  and 
insult^  leading^  inevitably^  in  tlie  course- of  4 
lew  months,  to  aggravated  bostittty. 

If  there  were  any  chance  of  tht  d«n^ 
bility  of  peace,  even  if  it  could  not  be 
obtained  without  considerable  sacriiicetv  | 
should  be  among  its  warmest  advocates; 
because  I  should  then  contemplate  at  no 
distant  date,  the  subversion  of  Buoni^ 
party's  sway.  Having  founded  a  military 
government  on  the  wrecks  of  civil  li-» 
berty  ami  doinestic  happiness,  he  can  only 
support  it  by  an  inouinerable  armed  force^ 
which  armed  force  can  only  be  kept  in  sub-t 
oidinatil^n  by  the  occupations  which  stimu- 
late its  activity*  and  the  pnviki^  and 
plunder  which  reward  its  toils.  These  pur- 
suits and  inducements  withdrawn,  the  wea- 

■  • 

pon  which  has  been  raised  for  his  defence 
would  Kcoil  911  its  mthor,  and  be  turned  to 

c  f  his 
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his  destnictiofi.  However,  therefore,  he 
may  be  desirous  of  a  short  cessation  of  hosti- 
Mties,  the  better  to  arrange  his  future  pro- 
jects, he  has  proceteded  too  ftr  in  the  career 
of  atrocious  ambition  to  stop,  and  war  would 
to  a  certainty  return,  the  i&oment  it  suited 
]hiis  purpose. 

I  Has  not  this  been  the  uniform^onsequ^ce 
df  every  peace  which  has  been  concluded  i 
His  restless  and  Arrogant  disposition  grasps 
at  universal  controuL     When '  states  have 

r 

been  sufficiently  weak,  he  has  compelkd 
them,  without  ceremony,  to  join  with  hin| 
in  league,  that  they  might  administer  to  fai$ 
iprants  by  their  own  impoverishment,  and 
flatter  his  vanity  by  their  own  degradatioD. 
•When  they  have  been  too  strong  for  this 
kind  of  irksome  discipline,  in  the  hope  of 
reducing  th^m  to  the  proper  standard,  he 
has,  by  unremitting  insult  and  agression, 
again  forced  them  to  take  up  arms.  We 
have,  ourselves,  hazarded  an  experimental 
peace,  highly  advantageous  to  Fraffce,  and 
productive  to  us  of  nothing  but  danger,  dis- 
grace, and  expence-  But  if  we  suffered 
materially  from  our  last  act  of  pacification ; 
if  with  all  the  reluctance  of  the  government 
of  the  country  to  resume  hostilities,  they 
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W^K  not  then  to  be  ayoided ;  what^ir  prosv 
pect  of  better  success  can  we  figure  to  our- 
selves at  thb  moment?  I{as  any  radical 
phange  in  the  character  of  tif is  usurper  taken 
place,  so  as  to  .irarrant  us^  to  frame  such  an 
ppinion^  or  to  cherish  such  hopes  ?  Has  he 
discovered  less  ambition^  less  arrogance^,  less 
cmehy^  iess^injustice  ?  Have  tlie  execrations 
of  mankind  penetrated  to  his  hearty  an4 
liwakened  there  any  feelitigs  of  shame^  or 
honour,  or  remorse  i  Has  be  betrayed  any 
signs  of  contrition  for  past  enorniities  ?  Has 
he  shewn  any  desire  to  atope  for  the  innur 
merabie  crimes  which  he  has  committed,  for 
the  torrents  of  blood  which  he  has  shed,  for 
the  mighty  mischiefs  which  he  has  occa^ 
9aoned,  for  the  dreadful  calamities  with 
which  he  has  afflicted  the  living  generation  ? 
On  the  contrary,  does  not  every  act  of  his 
life  bespejik  a  more  rooted  habit  of  wicked- 
ness, a  more  sovereign  contempt  for  the  just 
prejudices  of  mankind,  a  more  determined 
resolution  to  coerce  obedience,  a  more  ex-; 
tended  sphere  •  of  barbardus  and  intolerant' 
ambition  ?  Is  then  the  public  I9.W  of  Europe, 
to  be  annulled  l^  the  mere  maiKlates  of 
|his  turbulent  upstart  ?  Are  the  dismissal  of 
10  hereditary 
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liereditary  king«  from  their  thrones,  ^d  t)ie 
elevation  of  base-l>om  scpundrels  to  their 
stations^  to  be  regarded  as  occurrences,  no 
longer  entitled  to  resistance  or  notice }  Are 
the  dissolutions  of  old  governments  to  be 
supplantg^l^y  tlie  daily  innovations  of  ca« 
price,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  to  be 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  military  despotism, 
without  remonstrance  or  murmur  ?  Is  every 
corner  of  the  earth  to  be  rans^ked  for  pio<* 
scribed  individuals  to  feed  the  voracity,  audi 
as  far  as  human  life  can  effect  it,  to  ^lut  the 
base  revenge  and  sanguinaryenieltyof  this 
outrageous  assassin  ?  The  question  is*— Is  all 
tlA&  to  be  tamely  endured,  or  valiantly  re-* 

sisted? 

Buonaparte  has  at  length  so  far  revealed 
thc^-execrable  atrocity  of  his  character,-^ 
that  every  vice  and  crime,  which  have  hi* 
tiierto  been  committed  by  man,  l^ye  been 
perprtrated  by  him;  not  by  chance,  not 
from  necessity^  but  from  gratuitous  depra-r 
vity  and  wantonness.  No  mask  can  any 
longer  cover  his  hideous  deformities;  but 
all  that  suffering  humanity  can  dread  from 
the  snares  of  perfidy,  th%  contrivances  of 
meannessy  the  chains  of  tyranny,  the  exac* 
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of  aviu^ice;  or  the  tortures  of  cruelty  i 
may  be  expected  sis  the  matured  fruits  of 
his  domination.  '  Beyond  his  present  des-* 
tniclive  limits  he  cannot.well  go-  With  all 
his  mg^iuity^  he  must  nearly  hftf^  exhaust- 
ed variety^  and  can  scarcely  de^bf e  into  A 
new  crime. 

A  man  who  acquires  an  ascendancy  over 
others  in  the-^me  rank  of  life,  whose  ambi- 
tion .  is  equally  aspiring,  and  whose  designs 
are  equally  adventurous,  must,  undoubtedly^ 
be  distinguished  by  some  qualities  in  which 
the  otiiers  are  deficient,  and  to  which  his 
superior  success  is  attributable.  But  when 
I  hear  people  prostituting  the  epithet  of 
great  in  its  apjrfication  to  Buonaparte,  T 
confess  that  I  feel '  a  mixture  of  horror  and 
Indignation  which  no  language  can  commu^ 
nicate.  That  Buonaparte  is  an  extraordi*^ 
mry  iqam,  I  admit : — that  his  fortune  har 
been  fer  beyond  every  example  which  the* 
history  of  mankind  has  unfolded,  I  allow  i 
but  that  there  is  any  ooe  ingredient  in  hi^ 
character,  which  entitles  him  to  the  distin^ 
guishing  appellation  of  ^rea^  I  totally  deny* 
f/L  truly  great  mdn  is  brave,  generous,  hu- 
;tnane9  magnanimous^  and  just;  tempers^tc^ 

-  and 
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tlnci  mild  in  prosperity ;  in  adversity  finif  aii^ 
tindaufited ;  arx^omplishing  his  purpose  wiih 
the  least  possible  mischief ;  mindful  of  bene^ 
fits ;  forgetful  of  injuries-^moderate  eren  in 
the  midst  of  conquest ;  and  ihe  moment  an 
enemy  is  subdued ,  extending  to  him.  the 
protection  of  a  friend*  If  this  .portrait  of 
greatness  be  correct^  need  I  add  that  Q^o-' 
napart^,  in  every  prominent  feature  of  his 
character^  is.  the  eiLact  reverse.  Blood- 
thirsty 9  tyrannical. treacheroua,  rerfeiii^efuli 
capricious^  ungovernable  in  bi«  ra,gei,  ^iiopl^ 
cable  in  his  resentment ;  ^nd .  ih»»^.  unruly 
passions  not  unfreqUenlly  dii^a^oi^d  %nd  dis-^ 
figured  by  all .  thad  ^  is  contemj^tible  in 
thought,  and  ridiculous  in  |ic|;i9i)«  This 
imperial  man  can  buffet^  ;atid/rttj  atidstprm 
and  abuse^  and^in  the  workings  of  his  mt 
iuriated  temper ,  can  hack  anri  ^sh. chain 
vith  penknives^  tear  dispat$rh^s^  4L\Qk\  his 
attendants,  and  break  tables*^  and  windows 
by  corporal  .exertion*.  .Thi^  is  wl»t  he 
can  do  in  his  cabinet^  and  were  he.ther^  coo^ 
fined,  his  mischief  would*  not  eKipeed  that  of 
many  other  maniacs.    But  whten  stich  a  de- 

i 

♦  These  are  literal  facts,  of  wliich  any  One  who  Visits  bit 
ap^tpteot^  in  tiie  TluiiUeries;^  inijr  lie  crayifiQed.    ' 
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moil  is  invested  with  absolute  p6wer ;  T^hen 
he  is  provided  with  the  resources  of  an  im-** 
mense  empire ;  when  he  has  600,000  men  in 
turms^  and, at  his  disposal  to  execute  his  lir* 
centious  decrees ;  when  he  can  prowl  about 
unhurti  in  quest  of  prey ;  and  fix  upon  any 
victim,  within  the  range  of  his  domination^ 
which  his  pampered  appetite  chuses  to  se- 
lect ;  the  fate  of  those  who  are  exposed  to 
his  fury  is  so  truly  deplorable,  the  danger  of 
tolei'ating  such  excesses  is  so  eminently 
perilous,  tliat  no  rational  being  can  pretend 
to  say  that  resistance  to  such  a  ministration 
is  not  among  the  most  sacred  duties  of  human 

action.* 

There 

'  ♦  There  is  a  hfyene&s  of  spirit  in  Ihe  condiKit  of  this 
man,  that  is  perfisctly  unintelligible.  To  the  softer  emo^ 
tioB8>  his  breast  is  innaccessible.  He  wars  v^rith  human 
nature :  he  deals  in  promiscuous  wickedness.  Nothing 
can  disarm  his  vengeance,  or  assuage  his  malice.  ^  Neither 
%ex  nor  age  is  sheltered  from  his  furj,  and  to  the  suppli* 
cations  of  innocence,  or  the  tears  of  beauty,  he  is  equally 
inexorable.  The  arrest  and  barbarous  treatment  of  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith,  a  few  months  back,  merely  because  ^h6 
was  the  ^ife  and  sister  of  two  1' nglish  gentlemen  who  hare 
the  honour  of  having  excited  hb  hatred,  have  shewn  the 
extent  of  his  persecution.  Even  the  common  courtesy  of 
a  gentleman  is  totally  unknown  to  binu    When  Mr.  Fox^ 
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There  is  indeed  one  consolatory  iiefiectioD, 
an^^id  all  this  misery,  that  little  worse  csa 
hap^n,  and  that  a  change  for  the  better 
may  be  rationally  expected.  Hitherto,  mort 
of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
various  revolutions  of  government  which 
France  has  undergone,  have  either  been  de- 
livered up  to  public  justice ;  or  have  perbhed 
miserably  by  an  assassin's  hand;  or  hav€ 
sunk  into  an  insignificance  more  intoleraUe 
to  such  minds  than  the  most  fatal  catai^ 
trophe.  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed,  that 
Buonaparte  will  alone  escape?  Reiterated 
crimes  of  the  monstrous  nature  of  tho9& 
which  he  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  is 
the  habit  of  committing,  must  at  length 
rouse  even  the  instruments  of  his  guilt  to 
an  apprehension  of  danger  and  a  spirit  of 
resistance.  A  tyrant  who  destroys  not  only 
without  distinction  and  remorse,  but  who> 
banqueting  on  the  sufferings  of  mankind| 

not  loRg  faefare  his  death,  personally  applied  to  him  for 
the  release  of  tkree  or  four  friends,  among  the  o umber  af 
those  ytfho  have  iMn  so  long  and  so  unjastly  detained  in 
France,  he  peremptorily  refused.  If  the  request  had  been 
made  bj  some  derk  in  office,  or  any  other  person  of  as 
little  consequence,  it  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of 
s^iccess. 

destroys 
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destroys  from  the  love  of  destf  uctioii^  mwSt 
evtntually  alarm  the  fears,  and  shake  the 
fidelity »  of  his  most  confideetial  frietids. 
They  must  shudder  at  every  variation  of 
his  temper,  and  must  be  hourly  ia  dread  of 
&Uing  victims  to  their  servility.  : 

But  if  the  disaffection  of  those  vho  iur-^ 
round  his  person,  who  fatten  in  his  fiivour; 
and  are  partakers  of  his  spoils,  be.  Hkely  to 
be  excited ;  if  they  be  likely  to  relax  to  de» 
votiouj  and  to  kindle  into  enmity,  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  tCK 
wards  a  tyrant,  who,  having  wheedled  them 
into  obedience,  sliortly  after  Completely 
crushed  them  with  weapons  with  which  they 
had  entrusted  him  for  their  defence;  who 
has  cut  off  even  the  hope  of  amelioration ; 
and  who  has  left  them  nothing  to  expect 
from  his  government  but  the  wretchedness 
of  despair,  and  the  ignominy  of  submission  ? 

We  have  been  so  often  disappointed  in 
our  conclusions  respecting  the  internal  state 
of  France^  drawn  from  the  natural  progress 
of  affairs ;  the  apparently  approaching  crisis 
has  been  so  often  averted ;  that  pictures, 
however  faithful,  of  domestic  distress,  as  ftdr 
at  least  as  they  apply  to  the  dissolution  of 
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th«  government,  are  surveyed  with  little  in- 
terest. Effects  however  are  sometimes 
sifently  working  their  way  ;  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  end  is  not  unfrequently  se- 
cured when  it  is  least  thought  of  by  the 
spectators.  -The  success  of  any  sudden 
effort  in  the  interior,  at  this  moment,  I 
should  certainly  distrust ;  but  the  convic- 
tiba-of  ruin,  and  the  hopelessness  of  redress, 
«  long  as  the' usurpation  of  this  man  con- 
tinues, are  spreading  through  the  mass  of 
society,  not  only  in  France'  but  in  Europe, 
and  fastening  on  their  recollections  in  a 
mannqr  which  must  sooner  or  later  produce 
a  general  insurrection. 

When  Buonaparte  first  overset  tlie  direc- 
tory, he  was  an  object  of  popularity  in 
France,  because  he  destroyed  a  usurped 
power,  which  had  been  a  source  of  infinite 
misery  to  the  country.  But  when  he  dis- 
closed the  motive  and  views  by  which  he 
had  been  actuated,  by  securiiig  to  himself 
that  authority  of  which  he  had  deprived 
others,  suspicion  became  active,  and  dislike 
was  speedily  generated.  When  he  seized 
•the  throne,   the  odium  and  distrust  which 

his  previous  conduct  had  excited,  even  still 

further 
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farther  increased,  because  every  one  fore^ 
«aw,.  in  that  daring  ,act,  the  revival  of  all 
•the  expence,  intrigue^  dissipation,  and  ty- 
ranny of  the  old  court;  without  any  of  its 
substantial  elegance,  or  dignity,  or  virtue* 
-His  success  and  his  triumphs,  and  above  all 
his  armies,  have  hitherto  stifled  the  public 
voice,  but  he  plainly  reads  in  their  silence 
tlie  measure  of  their  hate*. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Buanaparte  publishes 
.his  monthly  statements,  in  which  he  would 
persuade  the  people  of  France  of  the  benefits 
w^hich  his  government  confers,  and  of  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  which  they  enjoy. 
These  are  aggravating  insults,  or  at  best  but 

*  Such  is  the  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation  in  which 
Baonapart^  has  been  long  held  in  France,  that,  at  his  coro- 
nation, the  public  places,  which  were  thrown  open  at  the 
espence  of  the  goTernment,  were  unfrequented,  except 
by  the  lowest  rabble,  and  the  most  mourniul  siUnce  everjr 
where  prevailed.  When  lie  led  his  armies  intolGcrman/ 
last  year,  every  one  was  praying  for  his  defi*at,  as  theonly 
hope  of  escaping  from  his  dc*spotisro,  and,  when  they 
bictffd  of  his  success,  they  regarded  it  as  a  most  dire  mis- 
fortune.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  pieces  were  introduced 
at  the  theatres,  in  the  view  of  celebrating  his  victories,  and 
awakening  the  public  mind  to  an  interest  iti  his  fame,  but 
not  one  approving  voice  disturbed  the  sarcastic  contempt 
If  ith  which  they  were  listened  to. 
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useless  speculations,  irhen  addressed  to  those 
vho  are  reasoning  from  their  sufferings,  and 
who&e  experience  demonstrates  their  &be* 
hood.  They  feel  that  he  is  enforcing  a  go- 
vernment and  a  police  which  have  not  left 
to  any  individual  of  France  a  shadow  of  per* 
sonal  freedom,^  and  that  his  restless  vanity 
and  ambition  are  involving  them  in  the 
most  extravagant  expences,  exposing  them 
to  the  most  bitter  calamities,  and  exhaust- 
ing them  by  the  most  unnatural  exertions. 
Of  what  consequence  to  France,  properly 
speaking,  are  the  triumphs  of  Buonaparte? 
Has  she  become  morally  happier,  or  politi- 
cally stronger,  by  his  numeroas  acquisi- 
tions ?  She  may  perhaps  be  able  to  produce, 
at  the  moment,  a  more  powerful  impression; 
but  is  her  permanent  strength  or  happine^ 
increased  ?  France,  confined  within  her  an- 
cient and  natural  limits,  was  surely  suffi- 
ciently extensive  and  populous  for  every 
purpose  of  civil  or  political  government, 
whetlier  of  internal  prosperity,  or  external 
security.  A  life  and  vigour  were  circulating 
through  every  province,  and  benefiting  every 
member  qf  the  community.  Letters  and 
arts  were  protected ;  commerce  and  manu- 
4  factures 
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iactUKS  flourished ;  industry  and  ingenuity 
were  certain  sources  of  wealth,  i^rhich  being  / 
9cquired>  was  again  distributed  through  the  ' 
remotest  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  go-  • 
vemment,  although  despotic,  felt  an  inter-  j 
est  in  the  moderate  exercise  of  its  power,  I 
in  the  encouragement  of  labour,  the  pa-  ! 
tronage  of  merit,  and  tlie  recompence  of  1 
skilK  ; 

What  is  the  case  now?  A  low-bred 
usurper  has  supplanted  a  legitimate  king ; 
every  citizen  4>f  France  is  not  only  a  slave, 
Irat  is  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  chains ; 
soldiers,  raised  by  forced  conscriptions,  are 
dragged  from  the  bosom  of  their  families, 
that  they  may  be  converted  into  instruments . 
for  the  preservation  of  ruinous  conquests, 
the  protection  of  domestic  inquisition,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  most  galling  despo- 
tism; commerce  and  the  arts  are  fast  de- 
clining ;  and  all  freedom  of  discussion  is  sa 
totally  at  an  end,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
sciences  must  speedily  follow.  That  kind 
4nd  degree  of  industry,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  still  exist  ; 
and  the  produce  of  the  soi!  Ls  still  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wajuts  ot  the  peopb.     B^it  > 

evea 
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even  agriculture  is  on  the  decay,  and  ftimt 
further  suifer;   for  such  is  the  scarcity  of 
specie,  from  tiie  total  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  the  enormous  contributions  which  are 
necessary  to  meet   the  expenditure  of  the 
state,  that  the  proprietors  of  land  can  no 
longer  find  a  market  for  their  commodities. 
Their  returns,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  this 
deficiency  of  a  circulating  medium,  have  di- 
minished in  so  alarming  a  proportion,  that 
tlie  expellees  of  cultivation   are  no   longer 
defrayed •     The  finances,  at  the  same  time, 
are  in  a  state  of  total  derangement,  and  the 
public    revenue,    notwithstanding    all    the 
spoliations  which  have  15een  wrung  from  fo- 
reign   states,    and   the    burdensome    taxes 
^hich  crush  the  interior,  is  so  completely 
inadequate  to  the  enormous  prodigality  of 
Buonaparte's  government,  that  nothing  short 
ei  another  national  bankruptcy  can  insure 
even  a  temporary  relief.     The  most  produc- 
tive provinces  of  France  have  already  deli- 
vered in  a  declaration,  stating  their  absolute 
inability  any  longer  to  pay  the  taxes  in  specie^ 
They  acknowledge,    that  they    have  corn, 
and. wine,  and  oil,  in  abundance ;    but  there 
is  no  possibility  of  exchanging  these  pro- 
ductions 
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dlttctioiis  (beyond|  lirhat  is  requisite  for  the 
support  of  life)  for  money :  they  mU»t,  there- 
fore, in  future  contribute  in  kind.  The 
shopkeepers  also  have  plenty  of  goods,  but 
there  is  no  demand  for  them.    Even  French 

« 

gaiety  and  frivolity  are  yielding  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times  ;  carriages  in  Paris  are 
rarely  seen ;  parties  are  no  longer  given ; 
and  the  theatres  and  other  places  of  public 
amusement  are  thinly  attended »  The  fsict 
is,  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  plebeian  courts  and  a  set  of  up- 
start contractors  and  peculators^  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the  nauveaux 
riches.  These  revolutionary  productions  revel 
in  an  excess  of  splendour,  luxury,  and  dissi** 
pation,  and  squander  their  ilUgotten  wealth 
in  the  propagation  and  encouragement  of 
every  description  of  licentious  vice.  The 
state  of  morals  (particularly  in  the  capital) 
I  shall  hot  attempt  to  describe.  I  shall 
only  say,  that  the  corruption  is  universal, 
and  so  familiarised  are  the  feelings  of  the 
people  become  to  every  excess  of  debauch, 
and  to  every  extravagance  of  debased  and 
perverted  nature,  that  acts,  the  bare  recital 
of  which  used  to  create  horror,  are  now  con- 
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letnplated  in  practice,  without  the  slightest 
emotion . 

Whilst  all  this  is  going  on  in  France,  and 
secretly  producing  its  own  correction,  we 
find  formidable  manifestations  of  resistance 
once  mQre  springing  up  on  the  continent. 
The  memorable  campaign  of  last  year  had 
scarcely  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  when 
Buonaparte  retired  to  his  closet  to  prey^are 
new  plans,  which  were  intended  to  confirm 
his  ascendancy  by  disarpiing  every  &culty  of 
opposition.  After  the  reverses  and  humilia- 
tions which  Austria  had  so  recently  expe- 
rienced, nothing  that  he  could  do,  he  was 
convinced,  would,  at  the  momentj'  iqduce 
her  to  renew  the  war.  Hence  his  base  de- 
termination  to  degrade  her  far  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 
Hence  his  motive  in  retaining  and  strength- 
ening Braunau;  in  concerting  the  confede- 
racy of  the  Rhine,  which  gave  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  Germanic  constitution  ;  and,  shortly 
after,  in  compelling  the  emperor  to  abdicate- 
the  loftiest  title  in  Europe. 

These  numerous  and  daring  encroach- 
ments and  innovations,  wliich  revealed  to 
the    most    blind   the    ultimate    object    of 
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Buonaparte's  views,  at  length  gave  serious 
alarm  to  the  court  of  Berlin.     The  dragon 
which  had  been  so  long  lulled  and  pacified 
by  the  cakes  and  possets  of  state  empiricism, 
was  at  last  roused  to  a  perception  of  interest, 
a  sense  of  danger,  and  a  desire  of  revenge. 
"It  was  now   demonstrated  that  it  was  not 
only  the  south  of  Germany,  involving  in  its 
fate  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  the  total  subjugation  of  all  the  inferior 
princes,   which  could  satisfy  the  desires  of 
the  •  ruler  of  France  ;  but  that  his  aim  ex- 
tended to  the  ruin  of  the  northern  states, 
and  that  the  league  which  he   had  formed 
was  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  what  he 
further  meditated  was  to  be   carried    int© 
effect.  Short-sighted,  inert,  and  inglorious  as 
Prussia  had  long  been,  something  now  pre- 
sented itself  that  was  too  palpably  striking 
to  allow  her  slumbers  to  be  protracted.    Her 
self-preservation  was  immediately  concerned, 
and  she  at  last  began  to  make  some  exertion 
to  avert  the  impending  peril.     With  what 
force  must  the  errours  of  past  conduct  have 
now  burst  upon  the  mind  of  the  Prussian 
monarch!  With  how  just  a  comprehension 
must  l\t  now  have  surveyed  the  ifuits  which 
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the  lamentable  weakness  and  folly  of  the 
few  lastyearsof  his  goyernmedt,  particularly 
of  the  last,  had  produced!  When  Buonar 
part6  was  advancing  towards  Vienna,  how 
easily  might  the  militaiy  fofce  of  Prussia 
have  terminated  his  career.,  and  have  averted 
the  mischief  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
produced  by  her  inactivity  ! 

There  was  however  now  no  time  for  re^ 
pentance  or  reflection,  or  even  for  the  tempon 
rizing  arts  of  diplomatic  ingenuity.    So  un<5 
accountably  remiss  had  Prussia  been  in  fore^ 
seeing  the  events  which  were  about  to  take 
place,  that  the  danger  was  at  her  doqr  before 
the  perception  of  it  agitated  her ;  and  the 
greatest  activity  was  requisite  to  preserve 
her  from  the  fate  of  her  imperial  neighbour, 
Her  only  object  was — an  object  on  which 
her  very  salvation  depended — by  a  iiorthern 
confederacy,  to  countervail   the  disastrous 
effects  of  that  which  had  been  completed  in 
the  south  under  the  immediate  tuition  an4 
patronage  of  Buonaparte.      The    king  of 
Prussia  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  exert  that 
influence  which  naturally  appertained  to  him 
as  the  chief  potentate  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  he  invited  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
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the  prince  of  Hesse,  and  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  to  form  a  federal  union  under  his 
auspices,  for  the  preservation  of  their  politi- 
cal .  independence  against  the  designs  or  ag^ 
gresions  of  any  foreign  power,* 

Associations  of  this  description  have  been 
authorized  at  all  periods  of  the  political  his^ 
toiy  of  modern  Europe,  and  the  one  in 
question  was  rendered  most  urgently  requir 
site  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  implicated.  Interfering  however  with 
Buonaparte's  views  of  aggrandisement,  it 
was  considered  in  his  eyes  as  a  most  offen*- 
sive  nieasure,  and  he  accordingly  resolved 
to  obstruct  its  fulfilment.  Having  failed  by 
menaces,  the  irritation  of  his  temper  soon 
pushed  him  to  extremities.  He  has  already 
quitted  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  marshalling 
his  armies,  which,  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
his  ambition,  have  never  been  withdrawn 

*  This  confederacy  has,  I  make  no  doubt,  been  tacit I7 
subscribed  (o.  Tbe  prince  of  Hesse  may  find  it  prudent, 
at  this  critical  moment,  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality^ 
bat  should  the  opportunity  present  itself,  be,  witiv  "ome 
others,  will  not  delay  to  act.  He  has  35,000  ^iccellent  &ol« 
dicrs  at  his  command. 

from 
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from  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  he  is  again 
preparing  to  involve  Europe  in  all  the  dis- 
tractions and  horrors  of  war.* 

Such  has  hitherto  been  the. uninterrupted 
course  of  his  fortune,  that  the  guidance  of 
those  measures  of  discretion  and  forbearance, 
which  usually  determine  the  actions  of  other 
men,  are  unacknowledged  by  him.  When  he 
commands,  he  expects  implicit  obedience; 
and  any  question  about  his  right,  or  resist- 
ance to  his  authority,  is  regarded  as  an  act 
of  contumacious  folly,  necessarily  incurring 
the  degree  of  chastisement  which  he  thinks 
proper  to  inflict.  Crowns  are  disposed  of  by' 
a  decree,  and  people  are  transferred  from  the 
rule  of  an  illustrious  dynasty  to  the  despotic 
sway  of  any  base-born  vagabond  whom  he 

♦ 

deigns  to  appoint.  The  facility  with  which 
he  has  reduced  to  practice  these  extravagant 
whims,  has  certainly  (as  far  as  the  mere  act 
is  concerned)  in  some  degree  seemed  to  war- 

•  In  Buonaparte's  curious  letter  to  the  elector  of  Ba- 
yaria,  he  talks  in  his  usual  high  tone,  and  says  that  be 
^ni  not  su£fer  Prussia  to  league  with  Hesse,  Saxony,  ot 
the  Hanseatic  towns.  This  letter  is  dated  from  St.  Cload 
the  31st  September.    On  the  S8th  be  was  at  Mentz. 

rant 
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rant  the  experiment ;  but  I  feel  as  confident 
as  that  I  am:  now  writing,  that  the  day  of 
retribution  will  arrive,  and  that  all  this  dis- 
gusting history,  which  we  cannot  reconcile 
to. reason,  a«^  which  we  can  scarcely  recon- 
cile to  truth,  will  be  corrected  and  reversed. 
It  is  not  possible  that  mankind  can  for  ever 
continue  besotted  and  imbruted  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  thus 
trampled.on;'as  to  tolerate  the  measure  of 
their  present  miseries  ;  as  to  suffer  this  fe-  ' 
'.  rocious  family  to  occupy  the  thrones  of  their  i 
lawful  kings.  The  love  of  liberty,  the  love  \ 
^of  honour,  the  love  of  virtue,  is  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  breast  of  n\an.  These 
principles,  when  strengthened  by  culture 
and  habit,  can  never  after  be  eradicated ; 
and  although,  from  mistaken  notions,  they 
may,  for  a  time,  be  directed  towards  un- 
worthy objects  of  affection,  judgment  must 
at  length  rectify  error,  and  early  attachments 
must  inevitably  return.  Wherever  the  mem* 
bers  of  this  detested  family  have  been  de- 
legated ;  wherever  their  base  and  malignant 
passions  have  been  excited  ;  all  the  glowing 
illusions  which  had  been  previously  conjured 
up,  have  speedily  vanished,  and  the  curses . 
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of  mankind  have  unifotmly  attended  t]ieiii« 
Fatal  expeiience  has  totally  reversed  the 
imaginary  benefits  which  were  expected, 
and  for  the  loss  of  a  iiative  and  hereditaiy 
monarch,  they  find  themselves  delivered 
over  to  the  grasp  of  a  needy  and  profligate 
adventurer^  who^  uncertain  how  long  his 
fortune  may  endure,  makes  the  most  of  his 
precarious  property,  and  shares  it  amcmg 
adherents  as  rapacious  as  himself.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  in  the  lot  of  humanity  so 
truly  calamitous  as  that  of  the  miseraUe 
people,  whose  fate,  by  their  own  supineness 
and  credulity,  has  been  resigned  to  the 
mercy  of  so  infamous  a  usurpation. 

But  Buonaparte,  with  all  his  terrific 
power,  will  not  probably  be  able  to  dissolve  ^ 
the  league  which  is  again  starting  into 
existence.  It  is  in  my  mind,  though  not 
perhaps  apparently,  yet  substantially,  likely 
to  be  jar  more  formidable  than  that  which 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  his  dominion 
at  the  commencement  of  the  precedhig 
year.  At  least  Europe  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  character, 
and  less  disposed  to  be  again  duped  by  bis 
treacherous  professions.  Nor  is  it  to  be  sup* 
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posed  that  the  same  fatal  errors  will  be 
again  committed.  He  will  not  have  the  im-* 
politic  indecision  of  the  king  of  Prussia^ 
nor  the  cowardly  incapacity  of  Mack,  nor 
the  magnanimous  inexperience  of  the  Rus«* 
sian  emperor  I  to  assist  him;  and  if  Austria 
take  a  part,  the  vacillating  mind  of  Francis 
II  •  will  be  personally  sustained  by  the  coun-* 
sels  and  military  skill  of  his  illustrious  bro«> 
ther.* 

-  The  situation  of  Buonaparte  is  also  infi<- 
nitely  more  hazardous  on  another  account. 
Whikt  Austria  maintained  her  pre-^erai- 
nence  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  from  a  natural  rivality  between 
tlie  houses  of  Lorraine  and  Brandenburg,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  foster  jealousy  and 

*  Anstria  is  evidently  making  great  preparations,  and 
assembling  formidable  armies  in  Bohemia  and  Upper  Aus^ 
tria.  Weakened  as  she  apparently  is  by  her  last  cam- 
paign, she  has  some  advantages  to  balance  her  losses.  Not 
haying  so  extensive  a  line  of  frontier,  or  such  distant  pro- 
vinces to  defend,  she  is  in  possession  of  a  greater  disposable 
force,  and  can  more  easily  concentrate  her  troops.  The 
provinces  which  have  been  wrested  from  her,  particularly 
the  Tyrol,  are  ripe  for  revolt.  To  the  house  of  Lorraine 
thcTyrolese  are  unalterably  attached,  and  ate  indignant 
at  tbe  thought  of  French  or  Bavarian  domination. 
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stimulate  hope  in  the  breast  of  the  Prussiaa 
monarch.  Unfortunately  l5r  Europe,  a$ 
long-as  Austria  stood  in  safety,  he  was  never 
actuated  in  his  views  by  considerations  of 
an  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  policy. 
But  now  that  the  strength  of  Austria  has  so 
sensibly  declined,  and  the  danger  which 
awaits  Prussia,  by  the  removal  of  this  grand 
impediment  to  Buonaparte's  ambition,  is  so 
evidently  revealed,  a  sense  of  self-^prescrva- 
tion,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority, unite  Prussia  to  the  fortunes  of 
Austria  against  a  coramoii  foe,  Prussia, 
therefore,  which  was  before  friendly  to 
France,  is  how  become  the  principal  coad- 
jutor against  her;  and,  in  conjunction  widi 
Saxony,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  is  about  to 
contend  once  more  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe. 

There  is  also  this  circtunstance  in  favour 
of  our  conjectures  of  eventual  success  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  tliat  he  has 
not  proceeded  to  extremities  till  he  had  ex- 
hausted every  mode  of  conciliation,  till  end- 
less provocation  had  completely  inflamed 
the  enthusiastic  indignation  of  his  people, 
and  till  he  was  on  the  point   of  falling  8 
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victim  to  inacturity.  His  army  is  moreover 
impelled  by  Oie  most  powerful  incentives 
vhich  can  actuate  the  mind  of  man  to  a  dis- 
-  chaise  of  duty,  in  the  jecollection  of  pagt 
&me,  and  the  preservation  of  political  in- 
dependence- Buonaparte  will,  no  doubt, 
endeavour  to  distract  the  allies,  by  attempt- 
ing to  excite  a  rebellion  in  Poland,  and  by 
sawing  the  seeds  of  dissension  between  the 
Russians  and  Turks.  But,  however  he  may 
partially  succeed  in  those  quarters,  he  can 
ne  longer  impose  on  the  nations  that  have 
.felt  his  power.  The  unfounded  rumours 
which  he  so  industriously  circulated  through 
ihe  medium  of  a  venal  press,  and  which 
.  produced,  at  the  moment,  so  potent  a  di- 
version in»hi8  favour,  can  no  longer  mislead 
the  gro6»  credulity  of  his  disciples.  Their 
practical  sufferings  have,  long  since,  ex- 
punged the  fanciful  pictures  which  his  se- 
ductive colouring  had  traced,  and  he  may 
now  disseminate  his  infamous  calumnies 
without  adding  to  the  number  of  Uis  pro- 
selytes.*    Much  has  been  lost  to  the  allies 

by 

*  It  is  inconceivable  what  a  destructive  influence  Ihc  pe- 
riodical papers  \\hich  ^ere  Jssued,  aud'  $pr<?ad  through 
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by  the  uncontradicted  manner  in  wliich  he 
was  permitted  to  propagate  invented  stories 
to  their  prejudice,  and,  in  an  inverted 
strain,  to  panegyrise  the  justice  and  mild<- 
ness  of  his  own  government.  The  extent 
of  his  rule  has  falsified  his  assertions,  and 
evinced  the  baseness  of  his  views,  and  the 
inanity  of  the  expectations  of  his  votaries. 
Those  Geniian  philosophers,  who  have  been, 
for  so  many  years,  plodding  over  the  solu- 
tion of  theorems  on  government,  and  diving 
into  the  absurdest  speculations  on  religion 
and  morals ;  who  have  been  vainly  pro- 
mising to  themselves  so  many  advantages 
from  the  various  revolutions  in  which  they 
•  have  so  materially  assisted,  must  now  dis- 
miss their  perilous  researches,  and  be  guided 
by  the  sure,  but  modest  light  of  past  expe- 
rience. They  must  now  quit  tho^e  dan- 
gerous labyrinths  in  which  they  have  so 
long  bpen  entangled,  and  return  to  the  in- 

N 

the  Continent  by  Buonapart6^s  creatures,  produced.  The 
univcr^l  thirst  for  knowledge,  unguided  by  judgment, 
^hich  prp.vails,  particularly  among  <he  Germans,  dis- 
posed them  to  believe  what  tliey  read  ;  and  the  cause  of 
England,  suffered  as  it  was  to  remain  without  a  literary 
•  champion,  the  .grossest  and  most  scandalous  falsehoQJs 
were  currently  received  as  truth, 
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vestigation  of  truth  through  the  paths  of 
reason. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  hope 
for  any  thing  Uke  freedom  of  expression  on 
the  Continent,  whilst  Buonaparte's  autho- 
rity is  allowed  to  extend  in  every  direction, 
and  the  magnanimous  assertor  of  truth  is 
.torn  by  hired  ruffians  from  the  protection 
of  his  country's  laws,  and  consigned  with- 
out trial  to  an  ignominious  death?  His 
headstrong  passions  seem,  however,  in  the 
instance  to  which  I  allude,  to  have  propelled 
him  to  surpass  most  of  his  other  acts  of  ' 
brutal  indiscretion  ;  and  the  fate  of  a  Nu- 
remberg bookseller  has  augmented  the  imm- 
ber  of  his  enemies  more,  perhaps,  tlian  any 
other  individual  murder,  whether  of  Tous- 
saint,  the  duke  D'Enghien*,  general  Pi- 
chegru,  or  captain  Wright.     The  freedom 

*  Shortly  after  (he  mock  <rial,  and  subsequent  marder 
of  this  amiable  and  gallant  prince,  a  caricature  was  e^i* 
bited  at  a  print-shop  in  Paris,  in  which  was  represented 
the  headless  it\\nk  of  the  due  D'Jilnghien  throwing  out  a 
stream  of  blood  on  IJuonapartc  and  his  two  roya/ brothers, 
^ho  were  standing  opposite,  a^id  feisting  their  eyes  on  the 
remains  of  their  iUustriou;)  vclim.  Underneath  was  writ* 
ten,  Voi/d  les  princes  da  safif^  (T Enghien.  A  severity  of 
^tirieal  truth  which,  it  inay  be  believed, ^neither  csqaped 
iiotipe  nor  pnuishment, 
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df  the  press   is  one  of  those  privileges  so 
deeply  interesting  to  human   nature ;   it  is 
one  of  those  possessions  to  which  civilized 
man   is  so  entirely  attached,   as   the  most 
energetic  instrument  with  M'hich  he  can  be 
-entrusted  for  the  preservation  of  every  en- 
joyment derived  from  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  social  union,  that  he  who 
•attempts   to  suppress   it,    invokes   to  amis 
•every  advocate  for  hberty,  and  every  friend 
t6  virtue.     As  it  was  designed  by  Providence 
that  the  soul  should  govern  the  body,  so,  in 
a  free  state,  is  the  pen  more  powerful  than 
the  sword.     When,  therefore,^  all  enquiry  is 
stifled,  and  all  information  "prohibited,  rea- 
son is  subdued ;   the  order  of  nature  is  re- 
versed ;  and  corporal  strength  triumphs  over 
mental  debility.     Hence  is  derived  the  per- 
petuation of  tyranny,  whicli  can  only  be  in- 
sured by  crushing  the  vigour  of  the  mind. 
Buonaparte  feels  this,  and  has  acted  accord- 
ingly.    But  mankind  is  too  enlightened  to 
be  so  constrained  :  genius  will  break  asun- 
der  the  stoutest  chains  Avhich  despotism  can 
forge,  and  he  who  thus  attempts  to  fortify 
himself,  must  inevitably  perish. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  firSt  engage- 
ment 
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ment  that  is  fought  between  the  French  and 
Prussian  troops.     The  latter  must  labour, 
in  the  outset^  under  considerable  disadvan-- 
tages-     They  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
repose,   and^  are  fatigued  by  the   activity 
which    they  have  lately  been    obliged   ta 
exert.     The  French,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  inured  to  the  hardships  of  war,  and 
are  elated  by  the  frequency  of  victory ;  and, 
in  whatever  part  of  Germany  they  have  been 
quartered,  they  have  lived  on  the  fertility  of 
the  land.     Their  numbers  are  also  superior. 
Should,  however,,  the  Prussians  be,  at  the 
commencement,  unsuccessful,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  dismayed.     They  are  aware  of 
the  value  of  the  stake  for  which  they  are 
contending  ;  and  such  is  th^  altered  feeling 
and    sentiment    of    the     Continent,     that 
another    surrender  of  Ulm,    or   battle    of 
Austerlitz,  can  scarcely  occur.     If,-  there- 
fore, they  should,  in  their  first  encounter, 
sustain  some  loss,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  • 
they   will  abandoii  the  hope   of  recovery. 
They  will  rally  again  and  again,  nor  will 
they  submit  to  the  extinction  of  their  mo- 
narchy   but  with    the    extinction   of  life. 
Would  that  the  mighty  genius  of  Frederic 
I  were 
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Were  present  to  animate  and  direct  thek 
exertions  !  But  his  glorious  career  is  before 
their  eyes,  and  the  history  of  his  illustrious 
reign  will  not  be  without  its  use. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russians  will  be  ajH 
proaching,  and  will  eventually  afford  to 
Prussia  a  most  efficacious  aid*.  The  empe- 
ror Alexander's  declaration  is,  both  in  point 
of  composition  and  energy,  one  of  the  finest 
8tate  papers  that  has  ever  been  publishedf. 
It  displays  moderation  blended  with  firm- 
ness ;  a  love  of  peace  only  yielding  to  the 


*  A  Russian  hrmj  of  SO^OOO  men,  under  the  conunand 
af  prince  Bagrathion,  generals  Kutusow,  Kamenskoi^  and 
Michelson^  is  advancing.  I  do  notliowever  look  to  ihdt 
junction  wi(h  the  Pnissiai^s  as  an  event  so  near  at  hand  as 
the  drsires  of  people  so  generally  lead  theoi  to  cxpccU 
The  Russians  carry  >?i(li  them  a  great  deal  of  baggage 
and  a  great  train  of  artillery.  The  country  through 
nrhich  tbey  have  to  pass  is  far  from  being  in  a  cultivated 
state,  and  the  roads  are  deplorable.  These  are  difBcultiw 
-which  must,  in  spile  of  their  exertions,  considerably  le* 
tard  (heir  march* 

+  The  Ruhsian  manifc*s<o  is  dated  August  SO.  The  reply 
of  the  senate  is  an  honourable  expression  of  their  feeling 
and  zeal.  It  appears  that  the  emperor  of  Russia,  as  the 
contlilions  of  peace,  among  other  objects,  insisted  on  a 
compensation  to  his  Sardinian  majoHty,  the  entire  preserva- 
tion of  the  Sicilmn  territory,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the 
French  troops  from  Germany. 

inviolability 
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mViblability  of  national  faith ;  a  determina-' 
tioji  to  defend  the  honour  and  support  the 
interests  of  his  country  and  his  allies ;  and 
an  unshaken  reliance,  derived  from  the 
justice  of  his  cause^  on  the  protection  of 
Providence*.    How  will  his  brave  soldiers. 

pant 

*  The  Tarious  d^Urations  wd  mauifesitqes  isrhich  bare 
Tecently  been  issued,  disclose  a  scene  of  diplomatic  yillainy, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  such  as  was  never 
before  exhibited  to  the  indignation  of  mankind.    These 
important  documents   (particularlj   th^t  publtsbed  by 
Prussia)  contain  a  detaUed  history  of  an  unbroken  chais 
of  the  most  base  and  the  most  perfidious  transactions. 
Wickedness  and  hypocrisy,  although  they  are  made  to 
act  in  concert,  seexn  throughout  to  be  contending  for  the 
superiority.    They  both  exert  the  utmost  latitude  of  their 
baneful  powers*     A  few  months  after  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Presburg,  every  one  of  its  most  material  pro- 
visions was  notoriously  violated  by  the  Rhenish  confede- 
racy, which  was  formed  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of 
Buonaparf£.    By  this  sweeping  act,  the  venerable  pile  of 
the  Germanic  constitution,  wfaiclh  had  stood  for  so  many 
ages ;  which  had  been  so  beneficial  to  the  political  interests 
of  the  civilized  world ;  and  which  had  been  so  lately 
guarantied  by  the  chief  continental  powers,  was  totally  de- 
molished.   The  emperor  of  the  Romans  was  stripped  of 
his  proudest  title,  and  the  Grerman  princes,  who  were  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance,  or  wiio  were  rather  torn  from 
their  natural  protector,  were  ddivered  over  to  the  abject 
vassalaje  of  a  cruel  and  vindictive  foreigner.     Whilst 
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pant  to  grapple  with  their  adversslries^  and 
to  regain  those  laurels  which  were,  a  year 
ago,  torn  from  their  brows  !  Nor  will  the 
activity  and  heroic  example  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  be  without  its  stimulating  influence ; 
a  monarch  who,  throughout  the  revolution, 
has  shone  forth  a  brilliant  exception  from 
his  continental  compeers,  and  who,  by  his 
magnanimous  conduct,  has  preser\^ed  his 
dominions  untouched,  and  his  honour  unim- 

Buonaparte  was  planning  his  new  federal  union,  by  way 
ofopiate  to  the  growing  suspicions  of  Prussia,  he  recom^ 
mended  her  to  form  a  similar  political  association  in  the 
North.  Whilst  urging  Prussia  to  adoj^t  this  measme, 
he  was  tampering  with  the  prince  of  Ilesso,  who  was  to  be 
one  of  the  principals  in  the  Prussian  confederacy,  and  en- 
deavouring to  separate  him  altogether  from  the  connexiooy 
by  offering  to  him  the  remaining  territory  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  whom  he,  at  the  same  moment,  was  binding  him- 
self with  the  king  of  Prussia  to  protect.  In  like  manner, 
he  was  stimulating  Russia  to  defend  the  king  of  Sweden's 
German  dominions,  and  persuading  Prussia  to  deprive 
him  of  them.  He  was  also  compelling  Prussia  finally  to 
incorporate  Hanoyer,  and  agreeing  with  Great  Britain 
that  its  restoration  should  be  one  of  the  bases  ofnegocis- 
tion.  The  great  object  of  Buonapart6  has  ever  been  to 
lull  the  continental  states  into  a  deceitful  security,  whilst 
he  was  embroiling  them  in  endle$s  hostility  with  each 
other,  by  a  collision  of  interests,  and  laying  toils  for  their 
irremediable  ruin. 

peached. 
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peaclied.  With  what  noble  contempt  has 
he  uniformly  treated  the  upstart  Corsican ! 
Conscious  of  his  illustrious  descent,  and  of 
reigning  over  a  brave  and  free  people,  he  has 
still  preferred  his  honour  to  his  crown. 
Knowing  how  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  a  legitimate  king  and  an  illegiti- 
mate tyrant,  he  has  never  allowed  himself 
to  be  degraded  by  any  friendly  intercourse, 
by  the  reception  of  disgraceful  badges,  or 
by  acts  of  disgraceful  courtesy.  He  has 
throughout  the  dreadful  contest  by  which 
Europe  has  been  assailed,  and  which  has 
often  threatened  to  extend  to  his  own  do- 
minions, displayed  a  sense  of  generous  pride 
and  manly  dignity,  which  must  insure  to 
him  the  lasting  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
mankind.  How  glorious  does  his  ^conduct 
appear  contrasted  with  the  abject  spirit  of 
those  princes  who  have  been  accepting  titles 
and  dignities  from  Buonaparte's  bounty, 
and  have  even  connected  themselves  in  ma- 
trimonial alliance  with  his  plebeian  blood ! 

When  turning  from  the  anxious  and  awful 
«cene  which  is  about  to  open  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  which  every  generous  mind  inust 
f)e  trembhngly  alive,  we  contemplate  tlike 
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conspicuous  eminence  on  which^  thiis  coun* 
try  has,  by  its  virtues,  been  placed,  how 
must  the  heart  of  every  Briton  glow  to  think 
that  he  is  a  member  of  this  illustrious  com-- 
munity !  Whether  we  survey  the  past,  op 
anticipate  the  future  ;  on  whichever  side 
we  fix  our  eyes  ;  we  are  rewarded  by  all  that 
is  gratifying  to  pride,  or  beneficial  to  inter-* 
est ;  by  the  laurels  of  feme,  the  confidence 
of  security,  and  the  consolation  of  hope,  ' 
A  war  carried  on  with  all  the  malevolence  of 
revenge  and  fierceness  of  destruction,  which 
(with  the  intennission  of  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth's  truce)  has  now  lasted  for 
fourteen  years,  has  only  corroborated  the 
proof  of  the  complete  incapability  of  our 
enemy  to  assail,  with  his  exterminating 
hordes,  this  happy  isle.  Menaces  have  been 
uttered ;  vows  have  been  made  ;  troops  and 
boats  have  been  assembled;  but  to  what 
purpose  ?  The  former  to  lie  rotting  in  the 
bason  of  Boulogne — the  latter  to  be  marched 
off  to  a  less  perilous  enterprize.  All  the 
lofty  denunciations  against  the  independ- 
ence of  this  countr}',  have  evaporated  in  an 
ostentatious  display  of  means,  and  a  total 
inertness  of  action.     How  must  Buonaparte 
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ar?i  smart  under  the  lash  of  mortified  pride  and 
ai  r  disappointed  ambition  ;   how  must  all  the 
jt1->  revengeful  feelings  of  his  nature  be  inflamed ; 
12?/  bow  must  he  be  goaded  by  all  those  base 
^  ^  passions  which  are  so  congeiiial  to  his  soyl ; 
^  -  when  he  reflects  (and  the  reflection  must  be 
j^  ever  present  to  his  thought)  on  his  total  ina- 
1^,  bility  to  carry  into  the  bosom  of  this  opu* 
^  lent  and  peaceful  land,  his  destnictive  wea- 
pons !  How  much  mOre  furious  must  be  the 
the  dominion  of  these  sensations,  when  he 
contrasts  with  his  own  disappointments,  the 
exuberance    of    our    commerce    and    the 
triumphs  of  our  arms  ;  when  he  beholds  us 
exhibiting  to  afflicted , Europe  an  example 
every  way  worthy   of  oui-    fortunes ;    and 
which,  in  the  depth  of  her  adversity,   has 
irradiated  the  gloom  of  despair,  and  awa- 
kened the  inspirations  of  hope! 

Our  naval  victories  have  impressed  such 
a  tremendous  lesson  on  the  hearts  of  our 
enemies,  that  they  have  completely  resigned 
.  to  us  the  empire  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
so  overawed,  that  they  regard  all  contention 
on  tliat  element,  which  is  now  peculiarly  our 
own,  as  totally  fruitless,  and  their  maritime 
^xerjtions  are  confined  to  the  predatory  ex- 
7  '  peditions 
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]>editions.  of  a  few  light  squadrons.  AI- 
•though  the  immortal  Nelson  is  no  longer  on 
earth  to  protect  and  avenge  his  country's 
cause,  yet  his  genius  is  still  watching  over 
us.  The  benefits  of  his  illustrious  career, 
through  the  whole  of  which  intrepidity  and 
skill  were  struggling  for  the  ascendancy,  still 
survive,  and  his  heroic  example  has  transr 
fused  into  the  breast  of  every  British  sailor 
an  emulation  which  must  perpetuate  suc^ 
cess.  Let  then  Jerome  Buonaparte  console 
himself  with  his  petty  plunder,  and  his  for- 
tunate escape,  for  which  he  has  been  so 
worthily  rewarded  ;♦  and,  whilst  breathing 
out  the  history  of  his  own  exploits  on  the 
bosom  of  a  royal  consort,  t  let  him  contenir 
plate,  in  distant  perspective,  the  restoratioa 
of  the  regal  crown  of  Jerusalem. 

*  From  tbe  last  dispatches  received  from  Sir  Richard 
Stmchan,  it  appears,  that  of  Villeaamez's  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  six  sail  of  the  line,  only  two  have  escaped.  The 
French  admiral's  ship  has  just  got  into  the  Havannah-r- 
and  Jerome  Buonaparte,  in  the  Veteran^  reached  a  French 
port. 

+  It  is  confidently  stated,  that  this  worthy  brother  of 
Buonaparte,  who  is  already  married,  is  betrothed  to  the 
princess  Catherine  of  Wirtemberg,  and  as  soon  as  the 
espousals  are  solemnized,  he  is  to  be  cioii^iied  king  of  t]ie 
Jews» 
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Tljie  repossession  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  easily  insured  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  a  small  naval  and  military  force^  which 
has  since,  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  ac- 
complished a  still  more  important  capture<^ 

The  establishment  of  a  British  colony  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  in  a 
district  distinguished  for  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  fertility  of  soil,  and  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  which  is  navigable  for  several  hun- 
dred miles,  leaving  us  at  liberty  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  thfe  richest  provinces  of  the 
New  World,  opens  to  our  view  a  field  of 
profitable  speculation,  which,  for  novelty 
and  extent,  is  equally  important.  When 
we  consider  how  the  energies  of  the  vast 
empire  which  Spain  has,  for  three  centuries, 
held  over  this  abundant  portion  of  the  globe^ 
have  been  confined,  and  how  its  inhabitants 
have  been  oppressed,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  ardour  with  which  they^must  pant  to  be 
relieved  from  so  intolerable  a  yoke.  Buo- 
naparte may  fulminate  his  anathemas,  and 
enforce  his  decrees,  in  those  regions  over 
which  his  power  unfortunately  extends  ;  but 
the  total  fruitlessness  of  his  endeavoiirs  to 
confine  even  the  commercial  genius  of  this 

country. 
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coiintry,  only  tends  to  expose  him  to  oat 
derision  and  contempt.  Such  is  t^e  decided 
superiority  of  our  arms^  of  our  arts,  of  our 
honour,  of  our  integrity,  and  of  our  wealth, 
that  if  one  channel  be  partially  closed, 
another  is  successfully  explored.  His  eflforls 
to  distress  our  conmieroe,  by  which  he  ex- 
pects to  overset  our  finances,  have  hitherto 
led,  on  our  part,  to  fresh  experiments, 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
thought  of,  and  which  have  eillarged  its 
sphere,  and  confirmed  its  prosperity. 

The  value  of  British  manufactures  which 
have  been  already  shipped  to  this  new  set- 
tlement, amounts  to  above  a  million  ster- 
ling ;  and  although  the  hopes  of  the  nume- 
rous adventurers  who  have  so  zealously  em- 
barked, maj'  be  somewhat  disappointed,  yet 
these  are  evils  which  will  speedily  correct 
themselves,  and  a  regular  and  increasing 
trade  will  be  finally  established.  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  our  paternal  government,  will 
soon  become  the  chief  mart  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  and,  with  proper  regulations, 
may  be  rendered  a  channel  through  which 
our  ingenious  manufactures  may  be  intro- 
duced and  distributed  over  the  whole  of  its 

soutliern 
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southern  division.  With  all  the  ^obstacles 
which  it  \vlU  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment to  throw  in  our  way,  the  nesfcessity 
was  felt  and  acknowledged  of  admitting 
many  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
t'hJe  article,,  which  no  other  couutry 
could  supply,  were  Jiumerous,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  them  was  considerable.  After 
deducting  the  heavy  expences  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  a  sufficient  inducement  was' 
still  left  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant to  engage  in  the  concern.  But  now 
that  these  impediments  are  removed,  the 
profits  which  formerly  fell  to  the  govern- 
ment and  merchants  of  Spaip  will  centre 
entirely  among  ourselves.  When  also  nei- 
ther the  choice  nor  quantity  of  commodities 
is  limited,  and  we  have,  at  the  same  time, 
at  our  disposal,  the  entire  management  of 
encouraging  or  restraining  duties,  which 
will  be  made  to  operate  according  to  the 
views  which  our  domestic  policy  may  sug- 
gest, the  advantages  appear  inexhaustible. 

The  experiments  of  another  daring  ad- 
venturer*, whom  the  strange  circumstances 

♦  Miranda  is  said  lo  have  cfTccfccI  a  landing  at  Coro,  on 
tlic  Spanish  main. 

H  of 
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of  theM  eventful  times  have  pro(3uced> 'may 
also  be  attended  with  important  consequences, 
and  oblige  us  to  look  on  the  Spanish  dom^ 
nion  in  those  regions  6f  the  earth  as  on  the 
eve  of  extinction: 

Amidst  all  these  awful  revolutions  which 
are  going  forwiard  on  the  graad  theatre  of 
the  world,  and  which  are  no  doubt  permitted 
by  the  inscrutable  w^isdom  of  Providence  for 
some  just  and  beneficial  purpose,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  our  commiseration  to  the 
Tihfortunate  lot  of  Spain*  .  That  once  fipee, 
that  still  gallant,  generous,  and  honourable 
nation,  exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  the 
misery  and  debasement  which  must  evei 
result  from  any  connection  with  Buoj^a- 
part6.  How  contemptuously  has  it  been 
delivered  up  to  every 'species  of  insult  and 
extortion,  which  the  domineering  infiuence 
of  usurped  authority  can  inflict !  In  a  very 
few  years,  a  domestic  and  a  foreign  tyrant 
have,  by  their  joint  intrigues,  contrived 
completely  to  subdue  the  spirit,  and  to  ex- 
haust the  resources,  of  the  state.  Under 
flieir  superintendance,  the  lofty  fabric  of 
Spanish  grandeu|^.h^  crumbled  to  its  very 
foundations,  and  nothing  remains  to  remind 
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Us  of  ib  ftnoieiit  splendour,  but  ih^  magni<« 
tude  of  its  ruins.  Such  have  been  the  mani^ 
fold  and  acute  sufferings  of  Spain,  that  her 
people  must  long  since  have  been  convinced 
that  nothing  can  exonerate  them  from  theif 
odious  thraldom,  but  the  revival  of  those 
moral  virtues,  by  the  absence  of  which  every 
thin$;  has  been  lost, 

Holland  too,  whilst  groaning  under  the 
affected  clemency  of  an  impudent  usurpa-» 
tion,  must  survey  her  chains  with  increasing 
abhorrence.  Since  the  elevation  of  Louis 
Buonaparte  to  tlie  supreme  authority,  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Dutch  have  been  further 
i^gravated.  Liberty  of  speech  .has  been 
totally  suppressed,  and  their  pockets  have 
been  completely  drained.*  Is  the  situation 
of  Switzerland,  or  Brabant,  or  Italy,  or 
Naples,  less  deplorable  ?  In  all  these  un-* 
happy  countries  the  keenest  disgust  and, 
hatred  must  exist,  and  the  very  first  consi^ 
derable    reverse  which  Buonaparte   meets 

*  One  of  Louisas  first  acfs  was  completdy  <o  silence  iht 
press,  and  his  letter  of  tlic  third  of  October  to  their  High 
Mif^htinesses  explains  what  measures  ho  purposes  4dopt« 
ing  relative  to  finaade. 
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with,  will  incvftably  be  the  signal  for  uni- 
versal revolt. 

The  brilliant  exploits  of  our  small,  but 
gallant  army  in  Calabria,  assisted  by  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  have  proved  to  the  world  that . 
the  French  troops,  so*  far  from  being  invin- 
cible,  cannot  even    stand  against    inferior 
numbers,  Avhen  bravery  and  judgment  com- 
bine in  the  attack.     Our  successes,  in  that 
quarter,    have   happened  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment,   and   cannot  fail  to   emjbarrass    the 
plans  of  the  enemy,  and  to  inspire  with  for- 
titude   and    emulation    the   forces   of  the 
allies*.     How  glorious  is  it  for  the  honour 
and  fame,   how  gratifying  to  the  laudable 
pride,  of  this  countr}^  not  only  to  have  per- 
sisted in  its  OAvn  defence  ;   not  only  to  ha\^ 
completely  subdued  the  maritime  strength 
of  its  enemies  ;  not  only   to   have   carried 
on   a   most  prosperous   colonial  war ;    but 
also  to  have  been  instrumental  in  rescuing   . 
fiom   disgraceful    servitude    a    continental 
kingdom,    and  in  restoring  to  its   rightful 
owner  apart  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Bour- 

m     • 

*  Buonaparte  has  already  fdt  the  neccsMfy  of  sending 
conslilerable  reinforcements. 
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boTis  ?  How  the  phantom  of  royalty,  which 
has  lately  been  set  up  at  Naples  as  an  ob- 
ject of  idolatry,  will  flee  from  the  just  re- 
sentment that  awaits  him,  should  he  loiter 
among  his  pretended  subjects  !  They  have 
been  made  intimately  .jacquainted  with  the 
qualifications  of  the  Buonapartes,  and  can, 
from  the  abandoned  vices  which  have  been 
exhibited  to  their  astounded  minds  by  one 
of  the  infamous  fraternity,  pretty  accurately 
estimate  the  character  of  the  head  of  the 
partnership. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope is  once  more  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
insurrection  against  the  crimes,  indignities, 
and  usurpations,  to  which  it  has  been  for  so 
many  years  exposed.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  release  it  from  this  vexatious  bondage, 
is  finnness  and  unanimity.  These  two  qua-* 
lities  once  cemented,  o^nd  the  factitious 
strength  of  Buonaparte  is  dissolved.  He 
has  hitherto  escaped,  from  the  perverted 
ambition,  or  pusillanimous  spirit,  or  discor^ 
dant  views,  of  his  advei:saries.  But  can 
these  feelings  everlastingly  predominate  ? 
His  power  is  great ;  but  the  fooleries  which 
fed  ?ind  invigorated  the  cliief  sources  of  his 
4  fortune 
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£3rtune  are  on  the  decline.    He  may  still 
.  coerce ;    he  may  still  spread  consternation 
and  slaus^teric    yet  his  strength,  like  every 
thing  else  that  is  mortal »  has  iimrits,  and  he 
cannot  alter  the  physical  or  moral  consti- 
tution of  man.    Savage  ignoraace- will  8ul> 
mit  to  what  it  has  been  trained  to  endure : 
but  men  who  have  been  once  civilised  can- 
not  be  forced  back  to  a  state  of  bruti^l  apathy. 
Tlieir  t^ents,  their  passions,  and  their  pre- 
judices, which  have  operated  in  a  certain 
sphere  of  expansion,  will  in  that  sphere  con- 
tinue to  act ;   and  the   tyrant  who  denies 
them  the  enjoyment  of  accustomed  privi- 
leges, will  inevitably  he  ^  object  of  de- 
testation and  revenge.     They  will  ever  be 
on  the  watch  to  recover  what  they  reg'ard  as 
their  natural   and  unalienable  rights,   and 
whatever  may  be   the  appearance  of  ac- 
quiescence, they  will  never  rest  satisfied  till 
they  regain  what  they  have  lost..    We  must 
lilso  hope,  while  humbly  deprecating  the  di-* 
vine  wrath,  that  the  vengeance  with  which 
it  has  pleased  Providence    to    afflict    the 
world,  by  allowing  the  most  wicked  of  it* 
inhabitants  to  deal  out  his;  judgments,  i« 
nearly  appeased ;   and  that   the  cause  of 

'  *    .  justice 
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justice  anct  virtue  will  finally  triumph  ovet 
perfidious  and  tyrannical  iniquity.  Even  in 
this  world  we  frequently  find,  that  the  fa- 
vour and  bounty  of  the  Supreme  Being  are 
ultimately  made  apparent  in  his  dispensa- 
tions ;  and  X  cannot  help  feeling  confident 
that  this  monster  has  hitherto  been  suffered 
toriot  in  his  profligate  career,  that  he  may 
at  last  be  held  up  as  a  terrible  example  to 
future  criminals.  Towards  this  tiation  the 
mercy  and  protection  of  heaven  have  been 
most  clearly  manifested ;  and,  great  as  our 
sins  dre,  we  have  yet  been  permitted  to  reap 
the  full  advantage  of  those  virtues  by  which 
we  are  distinguished.  Had  the  other  parts 
of  Europe  displayed  the  same  firmness,  the 
same  courage,  the  same  activity,  the  same 
perseverance,  they  would  doubtless,  in  the 
same  degree,  have  been  recompensed,  and 
the  French  revolution  would  have  been  long 
since  counteracted.  But,  when  no  resist- 
ai>ce  is  opposed,  conquest  is  an  easy  achieve- 
ment, and  this  is  the  simple  history  of  Buo- 
naparte s  success.   " 

I  am  therefore,  for  all  the  strong,  and,  I 
trust,  unanswerable  reasons,  M'hich  I  have 
enumerated,  decidedly  for  the  continuance 
of  war:  and  if  the  efforts  for  its  deliverance, 

i^hich 
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which  the  Continent  seems  again  resolved 
to  risk,  should  again  miscarry,  I  should  still 
declare  fijr  M^r.      In   war,  as  long  as  the 
odioils  usurpation  of  Buonaparte  continues, 
I   see  nothing  but  glory  and  security;  in 
peace,  I  see  nothing  but  danger  and  disgrace. 
If  we  make  peace,  even  that  kind  of  peace 
which,  in  the  opinions  of  many  men,  would 
be  a  favourable  one,  can  we  avail  ourselves 
of  any  of  those  advantages  with  which  peace 
ought  to  be,  and  usually  is,  attended?  Can 
we    place    any    reliance    on    Buonapartes 
assurances  ?     Can    we    repose    any   confi- 
dence  in  his  honour?  Can  we  be  morally 
certain     that    he    will    not,     oven    within 
the  space  of  a  month  after  the  signature 
of  an  accommodation,  commit  some  earc- 
gious     act   of   insult    or    aggression,    that 
must  instantly  terminate  in  open  liostiHty? 
Could  we,  under  such  circumstances,  ven- 
ture  to  disarm;   to   reduce   our  war  esta- 
blishment, or  to  repeal  our  war  taxes  ?  If, 
therefore,  no  one  individual  benefit  can  re- 
suit  to  us  from  pacification,  why  attempt  it? 
If  we  are  to  sustain  all   the  inconvenience 
and    expence  of  hostile   preparation,  why 
disable  ourselves  from  annoying  an  enemy, 

whose  inveteracy  nothing  can  mollify,  and 

who. 
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who,  through  the  feverish  duration  of  a  no- 
minal peace,  would  only  be  enabled  to 
exert  it  more  detrimentally  against  us  ? 

A  temporary  cessation  from  the  hostile 
activity  of  Great  Britain,  is  certainly  an  ob- 
ject of  vast  importance  io  B  uonapart6 ;  and 
he  acted  with  his  usual  inconsistency  ia 
allowing  the  favourable  opportunity  to 
escape,  which  the  late  negotiation  afibrded 
him,  of  entering  into  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. When,  after  much  previous  intercourse, 
he  solicited  the'^government  of  this  country^ 
to  send  to  Paris  an  accredited  minister  to  ar- 
range the  differences  which  subsisted  bie- 
tween  us,  he  saw  his  interest  in  its  true 
light,  and,  at  one  time,  he  shewed  a  desire 
to  yield  to  those  concessions  which  were 
best  calculated  to  attain  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes.  His  haughty  tone  re*- 
laxed  into  the  persuasive  language  of  con« 
ciliation,  and  he  feigned  a  spirit  of  frank 
sincerity,  and  moderated  ambition.  No 
further  mention  was  made  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  ;  but  he  expressed  himself  ready  to 
submit  to  those  kind  of  sacrifices,  which  this 
country  would  have  appeared  hardly  Justi- 
fied in  rejecting.     Malta  and  the  Cape  were 

I  to 
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to  be  ceded  to  us  in  perpetuity ;  our  empite 
in  India  was  no  longer  to  be  molested  by 
French  settlements;  our  commercial  relar 
^tions  with  the  continent  were  to  be  reviveid, 
and  the  electorate  of  Hanover  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  our  king.  Such,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, were  the  leading  articles  which  were 
projected;  such  was  the  lure  which  was 
thrown  out.  These  stipulations  might  pro- 
bably have  seduced  the  government  and 
the  country  into  a  dangerous  snare,  had  not 
the  unbndled  impetuosity  and  arrogance  of 
Buonaparte's  temper,  suddenly  interrupted 
the  progress  of  all  amicable  adjustment. 
Like  his  seizure  of  Genoa  during  his  nego- 
.tiation  last  year  with  Russia,  when  he 
thought  that  Russia  would  brook  any  thing 
rather  than  break  it  off,  he  selected  this  in- 
.auspicious  moment  for  the  abdication  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  from  a  similar  per- 
suasion that  Mr.  Fox  was  so  resolved  on 
•  * 

peace,  that  a  measure  of  this  nature  would 
occasion  no  alteration  in  his  sentimenta. 
Lord  Lauderdale  was,  however,  otherwise 
instructed,  and  when  Buonaparte  was  ia* 
fj>nned  that  no  farther  aggressions  would  he 
permitted,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the 
i  imperial 
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imperial  title  was  insisted  on,' iff  one  o^thoste 
paroxysms  of  rage  to  v^hich  he  is  so  frequent- 
ly liable,  the  treaty,  which  only  wanted  the 
signatures,  wa3  torn  to  pieces. 

Mr,  Fox,  whose  return  to  power  was  the 
signal  for  a. nt^niy^^ abandonment  of  all  his 
▼ioJent  oppositioi)  principles,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  all  those  leading  maxims  on 
which  his  illustrious  predecessor  had  so  suc^ 
cessfiilly  conducted  the,  government  of  the 
countiy,  was  abo,  I  conceive,  before  his  la- 
mented death,  beginning  to  change  very  ma- 
terially in  his  opinions,  respecting  the  policy 
of  a  revolutionary  peace.  The  mildness  and 
benignity  of  his  nature,  made  him  sincerely 
wish  for  a  cessa^tion  of  those  miseries  wliich 
ure  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war.  He  de^ 
sired  peace  from  the  same  charitable  motive 
which  prompted  him  to  desire  the  abolition 
of  that  iniquitous  traffic  in  human  animated 
flesh,  the  toleration  of  which  has  so  long  dis^ 
graced  the  statute-book.  ^  But  his  judgment. 
Concerning  peace,  was,  I  imagine,  rapidly 
rectifying  the  innate  overflowings  of  his 
heart. 

The  happiness  of  mankind  must  ever  be 
an  object  of  solicitude  with  every  enlighten-* 
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ed  mind  ;  ^  and^  nrhen  their  ess^ntid '  righto 
kre  immediately  concerned^  I  am  one  of  those 
who  would  boldly  surrender  every  ether  in- 
terest. This  kind  of  justice  should  be  en-» 
forced  independently  of  consequences ;  and, 
taking  this  proposition  as  a  governing  rule, 
I  would  abolish  the  slave-trade,  if  it  were 
even  to  lead  to  the  certain  loss  of  our  colonial 
pessessionSy  because  I  think  that  no  collate- 
ral benefit  can  vindicate  or  excuse  that  ex- 
ercise of  barbarous  tyranny  on  which  their 
value  is  said  to  depend.  On  the  same  grounds^ 
I  would  not  make  peace  with  France.  Peace 
in  the  abstract,  is  a  most  desirable  possession. 
But  in  weighing  the  question  of  peace  and 
war  between  this  country  and  France^  many 
relative  considerations  of  the  highest  moment 
must  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  the  in- 
stance before  us^  imder  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  Europe,  a  variety  of  arguments 
occur,  which  are  inapplicable  to  the  general 
enquiry,  and  which,  after  the  present  crisis, 
may  never  possibly  apply  again.  We  must 
ever  bear  in  mind,  that  the  question  is  not, 
whether  one  legitimate  government  shall 
bring  to  conclusion  a  malignant  and  protract- 
ed warfare  with  another  legitimate  govern- 
ment— 
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ment — ^but  whether  a  greats  high-minded, 
and  an  independent  nation,  shall  condescend 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  an  unprin* 
cipled  usurpation,  when  by  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment, it  not  only  sanctions  all  the  crimes 
which  have  been  committed,  but,  by  a  vir- 
tual expulsion  of  the  rightful  owner,  it  jus- 
tifies, as  &r  as  its  suffrage  can  justify,  the 
claims  of  any  adventurous  villain  to  a  throne. 
Now  I,  for  one,  readily  confess,  that  I  am 
so  fetr  wedded  to  the  system  of  the  old  poli- 
tical school,  that  although  as  ardently  at- 
tached to  liberty  as  any  man,  and  as  friendly 
to  every  effort  of  justifiable  ambition,  I 
would  rather  submit  to  every  evil  with  which 
fortune  could  overwhelm  me,  than  be  instru^ 
mental  in  the  promotion  of  ah  act  so  at  va- 
riance with  my  feelings  as  a  Briton,  and  so 
totally  unworthy  of  the  honest  fame  of  my 
country*^ 

*  Although  I  never  approved  of  the  late  negotiatioa 
with  the  French  goyemment,  which  was  evidently  entered 
into  against  the  sense  of  the  nation  ;  yet,  haying  engaged 
in  it,  I  think  we  acted  as  sound  politicians  in  continuing 
Loid  Lauderdale  at  Paris  as  long  as  Buonaparti  would 
suffer  him  to  stay.  The  good  understanding  that  i^as 
restored  between  us  and  the  court  of  Berlin^  was  sufficient 

to 
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After  all  the  clamaurs  which  at  one  time 
were  industriously  raised  against  the  folly  of 
embarking  in  war;  after  all  the  applauses 
which  were  so  liberally-  bestowed  on  the  re- 
volutionary proceedings  in  France  ;  after  all 
the  visionary  calculations  which  were  en* 
gaged  in  by  the  theorists  of  this  countr}'- ;  we 
find  that,  whatever  have  been  our  burdens 
and  privations  in  other  respects,  we  have 
preserved  our  political  independence  and  our 
civil  constitution.  Nor  shall  I  be  accused 
of  estimating  the  value  of  these  blessings  too 
highly,  when  I  declare  that,  if  our  burdens 
and  privations  were  ten  times  9s  great,  pro- 
vided they  led  to  the  same  security,  we  should 
have  no  reasfon  to  murmur.  When  we  look 
to  the  cruel  and  humiliating  sufferings  of 
other  communities  that  have  ingloriously 
shrunk  from  the  discharge  of  those  sacred 
duties  which  have  so  signally  distinguished 
us,  what  a  field  of  triumph  and  self-gratula- 
tion  presents  itself!  Our  expences  have  been 
enormous,  our  sacrifices  have  been  serious,. 

to  prevent  any'misconstrQction  as  to  our  molive,  which 
must  have  been  to  gain  as  much  time  for  Prussia  as  ure 
could,  and  to  delay  as  long  as  ppssible  the  blow  which 
Buonaparte  was  medituting. 

our 
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our  exertions  have  been  unparalleled,  but  our 
recompence  has  been  commensurate.  Our 
resources  have,  fortunately,  kept  peace  with 
our  exigencies,  and  the  patient  foirtitude  of 
the  people  has  most  cheerfully  borne  the 
measure  of  necessary  endurance.  They  have 
perceived  their  interests,  and  have  been 
throughout  their  misfortunes,  steady  to  their 
purpose.  They  have  generously  entrusted 
to  the  executive  power  all  the  energies  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  their  confidence 
h^  not  been  abused.  We  have  indeed  been 
blessed  with  extraordinary  aids,  and  such 
have  been  the  extensive  benefits  secured  to 
us  by  our  naval  superiority,  that  the  com*- 
merce  of  the  globe  has  been  completely  at 
our  devotion. 

Having  done  so  much  for  our  own  glory 
and  preservation,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
the  civilized  world,  let  us  not,  after  having 
proceeded  so  far,  by  any  failure  of  constant 
cy,  relinquish  the  ft-uits  of  our  efforts.  Let  us 
persevere  in  the  animating  object  which 
presents  itself  to  our  just  hopes.  As  long 
as  we  disdain  to  surrender,  whatever  may 
still  be  the  hidden  destiny  of  the  continental 

iiations,  we  shall  hold  out  to  them  an  ex-^ 
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ample,  which,  whenever  the  occasion  shall 
present  itself,  will  stimulate  their  activity, 
and  re-animate  their  scattered  spirits.  The 
end  of  all  this  barbarous  injustice  and  con- 
fusion, must  at  length  arrive  ;  and  let  us  not, 
for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  release  from  ex- 
ertion, deprive  ourselves  of  the  rewards  of 
past  endeavour,  or  cloud  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture expectation.  What  would  have  been 
the  situation  of  Europe,  what  would  have 
been  our  own  situation,  had  we  remained  till 
now  at  peace,  without  a  military  or  a  naval 
force,  without  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  in  our  ser- 
vice,  inured  to  the  hardships,  or  familiarised 
with  the  dangers  of  war  ?♦    Respecting  our- 

*  That  part  of  Mr.  Windham's  roilitaiy  planSrhich  en- 
joins enlistmeiit  for  limited  service,  I  always  thought  worth 
the  experiment,  and  I  am  told,  that  it  answers  every  expec- 
tation bj  procuring  pUnty  of  recruits,  and  a  better  de- 
scription of  men.  Our  finanoes  are  also  in  a  most  flourish* 
ing  state,  the  happy  result  of  Mr.  Pitt's  wise  administra- 
tion. We  shall  not,  therefore,  I  &ncy,  feel  the  necessity 
of  adopting  Mr.  Cobbett's  absurd  and  unprincipled  plan 
of  getting  rid  of  the  national  debt,  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  funds,  a  measure  which  would  reduce  to  beggary  about 
a  million  of  useful  subjects,  merely  because  they  hate 
placed  confidence  in  the  honour  of  their  country.  That 
gloomy  pamphlet,  which  was  puUished  a  few  months  ago, 
«ititled^  <<  An  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation,'' 
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selves  I  will  not  pronounce  judgment ;  but 
this  I  will  venture  to  a^ssert,  tb^^t  every  conr 
tinental  kingdom  of  Europe  would  have  been 
lost  beyond  the  hope,  perhaps  beyond  the 
posiiibility,  of  redemption.  What  of  its  an-^, 
tient  form  remains  has  been  chiefly  preserv- 
ed  by  the  constancy  and  vigour  of  our  ef- 
forts, the  amplitude  of  our  resources,  and  the 
influence  of  our  example- 

I  am  of  that  sanguine  disposition  in  what- 
ever regaids  the  ultimate  issue  of  j ust  and 
hooourable  exertion,  that  frequently  as  I 
have  surveyed  the  mangled  map  of  Jiurope, 
and  deeply  as  I  have  mourned  over  those 
he^Lvy  calamities  which  have  befallen  it,  I 
•have  ever  looked  forward  to  a  more  cheering 
|)rospect ;  and,  dark  as  the  political  hemi- 

irbich  was  written  with  some  eloquence  of  language,  and 
M)me  ingenuily  of  tliought,  but  with  joo  force  of  argument, 
and  ]iUle  rc^rd  to  truth,  kas  been,  in  all  lis  leading  «pe« 
eulalionsy  completely  refiitecL  It  wot  at  tbd  time  confix 
gently  asserled,  tkat  llr«  Fox  was  its  patron,  and  approv* 
td  unreservedly  of  the  sentiments  which  it  detailed^  Thi;?, 
however,  I  never  believed ;  because  (ho  despondency  which 
\h  encouraged  was  unworthy  of  his  greet  mind^  and  the  un* 
iming  abuse  which  it  indirectly  levelled  against  his  il* 
Lstrious  rival,  must  have  been  totally^  foreign  to  the  ae* 
»ifltilj;cd  candour  and  liberality  of  kis  oatiare. 
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sphere  has  at  times  been,  I  have  neveruUow^ 
ed  the  extinction  of  hope..  Fortune  cannot 
for  ever  deal  out  her  weapons  at  virtue,'  and 
spread  her  shield  over  vice.  The  generous 
energies  of  mankind  will  at  length  "burst  into 
action,  and  dissipate  the  obstructions  which 
have  hitherto  impeded  their  operation.  Let 
us  not  then  retreat  from  the  magnanimous 
duties  which  we  are  called  upon  to  discharge, 
Let  us  not  feel  faint  or  wea^y,  when  the  most 
hazardous  perils  of  the  struggle  are  overcome, 
an^  the  chances  of  ultimate  victory  are  so 
manifold.  In  the  present  administration 
therp  are  tnany  men  of  great  and  acknow*- 
ledged  talents^  aiid  although  they  have  not 
been  associated  in  office  a  sufficient  time,  to 
enable  us  to  pronounce  a  fair  judgment  on 
their  merits,  yet  we  must  hope  that  the  heavy 
responsibility  which,  at  this  eventful  period, 
peculiarly  attaches  to  their  trust,  will  be  aa 
ample  security  that  their  trust  will  not  be 

violated.*    They  haye  most  important  ob^ 

> 

.  f  There  is,  however,  qne  departure  from  sound  pplicj 
^ith  which  the  present  administxaioii  may  be  most  justlj 
reproached,  and  that  is  in  the  marked  favour  which ^  since 
their  accession  to  powpr,  has  been  ext^eqde^  to  the  Anierif 
cans*    The  American  intercourse  bill  is  a  violation  of  the 
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ligations  to  perform^  and  as  long  as  they 
deserve,  they  will  be  sure  to  possess,  the  con- 
fidence of  their  country.  In  times  such  aa 
tiiese,  when  the  judgments  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent, are  so.  evidently  abroad",  when  the 
voice  of  religion,  of  honour,  of  glory,  of 
fireedom,  of  patriotism,  is  proclaiming  our 
duties,  and  invoking  our  support,  party- 
feelings  should  be  unknown.  These  emi- 
nently paramouij^  claims  should  insure 
their  suppr€^sion.  A  wise  and  honourable 
government  "^  should  be  unanimously  sin* 
tained :  a  government  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription cannot  long  exist.  The  people 
understand  their  interests^  and  will  not 
suffer  the  neglect  <>f  them  to  pass  unnoticed.  4 
The  eager  acclamations  of  all  ranks  on  the 

tiavigation  act  of  a  nature  highly  detrimental  to  the  naval 
and  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  extent  also 
4o  which  the  Americans  are  allowed  to  trade  to  our  East 
India  settlements,  and  to  transport  to  £arope>  from  the  re* 
maining  colonic  of  our  enemies,  their  most  valuable  pro« 
ductions^  is  equally  impolitic  and  onjust.  By  this  indul* 
gence^  our  naval  officers  are  deprived  of  the  usual  chances 
of  fortune,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  essentially 
injared.  It  is  among  the  merchants  a  subject  of  anivecsal 
complaint.  The  strange  credulity  with  which  the  oaths 
of  perjured  Amorkan  captains  are  listened  to,  in  our  court 
of  admiralty,  is  aUo  matter  of  general  surprise. 

K  2  rupture 
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rupturfe  of  the  negotiation  with  France,  g&re 
an  ample  proof  of  the  generous  and  un^ 
daunted  spirit  which  universally  prevails* 
These  etfiisions  were  not  feigned;  they 
parted  warm  from  the  heart.  Thejr  afforded 
the  most  consolatory  and  the  most  ani- 
mating testimony  of  unwearied  patience,  of 
unbroken  zeal,  of  nnintimidated  iiegolutioii^ 
and  of  a  firm  and  rooted  determination  never 
to  desert,  at  any  hazards  the  sacred  cause  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Let  then  the  Cor- 
sican  beware  i  Legal  chastisement  may  still 
satisfy  the  solemn  claims  of  justice,  and  he 
may  still  close  his  profligate  career  by  a  ca-^ 
tastrophe  worthy  of  the  enormity  of  his 
crimes.* 

*  It  appears  tftat  (lie  war  berween  France  and  Prussia, 
which  conld  not,  after  what  bad  passed  between  the  parties, 
be  iong  delayetl,  began  on  the  9tb  of  October,  and  that 
into  desperate  engagements  have  already  taken  pla^re.  In 
the  former  the  Prussians  had  (he  advantai^ ;  in  the  latter 
the  French  have  vanquished.  The  French  oflrcial  account 
of  this  bloody  battle^  which  Inis  ttnight  on  tho  14th  of 
October,  at  Aurrtadt,  in  the  fftighbourhood  of  Jena,'  hai 
reached  ns :  the  Prussian  official  account  is  not  yet  ar- 
rived; so  that  we  cann')t  form  so  accurate  a  judgmeai 
upon  it,  as  we  cbtdd  wisli.  The  strnggle  for  victory,  the 
French  admit  to  havel>een  very  obstinate ;  and,  if  thelwi 
•B  each  sidt  has  been  nearly  cqual^  although  the  Prussians 
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iiave  bcfii  obliged  to  fall  back,  the  advantages  wliicli  the 
Flinch  have  cjained  cannot  be  of  a  very  decisive  cast.  The> 
farther  the  French  advance,  the  farther  they  muti  be  ^pa- 
rated  from  their  own  resources ;  the  farther  the  Prusaiant 
retire,  the  sooner  must  they  ibrni  a  junction  with  the  Rus* 
tians.     It  is  the  fenr  of  many  that  Berlin  will  fall.     My 
principal  fear  is  that  the  king  of  Prussia  will  endeavour  to 
protect  it,  to  do  which,  a  movement  would  be  necessary, 
•  which  would  enable  the  French  to  practise  their  favourite 
mancsuvre,  and  to  get  between  him  and  the  Russians.  The 
fate  of  Berlin  lias  little  to  do  with  the  fate  of  the  country. 
In  Frederic  the  Great's  time  it  was  twice  taken,  yet  he  livftd 
to  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  completely  to  humble  his  ene* 
mies.     It  is,  no  doubt,  a  cause  of  serious  lamentation,  that 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a  populous  city  should  be 
exposed  tb  the  calamities  which  an  army  of  rapacious  ruf- 
fians, such  as  those  under  Buonaparte,  are  ever  eagerly  dis* 
posed  to  inflict.     But  these  ari^  the  chances  of  war,  and 
however  to  be  deplored^  are  not  sometimes  to  be  avoided* 
Iftlie  king  of  Prussia  attempt  to  save  Berlin,  he  will,  in 
all  probability,  lose  his  crown  with  his  capital ;  if  he  aban* 
don  Berlin  for  the  present,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  only 
be  to  recover  it  at  no  very  distant  period.    The  king  of  ' 
Prussia  has,  in  the  first  instance,  been  guilty  of  great  rash- 
ness .  in  encountering  the  French ;    an  event  wtiich  he 
courted,  and  which  he  might  have  declined.     The  desire 
which  prompted  him  to  risk  so  much,  clearly  arose  from 
a  jealonsy  of  the  Russians ;  at  least  from  a  conviction  that 
his  soldiers  were  superior  to  those  of  France,  and  that  he 
could  singly  engage  them  with  success.    Ilis  evident  po- 
licy now  is,  to  keep  his  army  concentred,  and  to  fiill  back 
towards  the  Elbe.    The  country  in  which  he-is,  abounds 
with  strong  positions,  and  he  may  easily  take  up  a  post  as 
advantagedus  at  that  from  which  he  has  been  dislodged. 

But 
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But  -whatever  the  further  successes  of  the  t^rencfi  mHj*  be  j 
if  they  even  nearly  Qvemin  the  I^russian  dominions ;  sof 
long  as  the  king  of  Prussia  possesses  an  unsubdued  mind,  a 
mind  that  is  made  up  to  forfeit  life  rather  than  honour,  I 
never  shall  despair  of  eventual  success.  The  king  of 
Prussians  preceding  conduct  certainly  does  not  warrant  us 
to  augur  in  favour  of  his  firmness  or  his  magnanimity : 
— ^but  his  manifesto  gives  strong  proofs  of  both  ;  and  we 
must  hope,  that  the  jeopardy  to  which  previous  error  has 
reduced  hira,  and  his  complete  conviction  of  the  insidious 
designs  of  his  adversary,  have  operated  a  radical  alteration 
in  his  opinions  and  feelings.  But  the  fate  of  the  Continent, 
>vhich  has  done  so  little  for  its  own  defence,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events;  and  whatever  maybe 
its  final  destiny,  however  we  may  have  to  lament  it,  it 
ought  not  to  produce  any  change  in  the  determination  of 
this  country,  for  ever  to  r«sist  the  principles  and  the  power 
of  a  usurpation,  which,  wherever  it  establibhes  itself,  ex* 
linguishes  every  blessing  and  benefit  of  life. 

fo  inculcate  this  doctrine,  and  to  fortify  this  convic- 
tion, has  been  the  chief  object  of  the  present  pamphlet. 
Buonaparte  is  a  man  whose  treachery  and  infiimy  are  now 
.so  completely  disclosed,  that  no  independent  or  honour** 
able  nation  can  treat  with  him ;  and  as  long  as  his  dreadful 
power  lasts,  afflicting  as  the  prospect  is,  I  can  conceive  no 
jf^  termia%tion  of  the  preicot  contests 


POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  truly  afflicting  events  whidi 
have  occurred  during;  the  short  interval  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  this  pamphlet,  exhibit  an  unbroken , 
series  of  that  unexampled  fortune,  which, 
fjrom  the  commencement  of  Buonaparte's 
career,*  (with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  -^ 
Egyptian  campaign)  has  uniformly  attended 
on  his  arms.  Wherever  his  battalions  ap- 
pear, his  opponents  disperse,  and  powerftil 
corps  and  inexpugnable  fortresses  are  sur- 
rendered without  even  an  attempt  at  re- 
sistance. These  are  occurrences  which,  how- 
ever well  attested,  future  ages  will  scarcely 
credit,  and  which  have  been  the  result  of  an 
abjectness  of  spirit  that  seems  absolutely  ir- 
reconcileable  to  the  common  principles  of 
our  nature. 

It  has  been  Buonaparte's  fate  to  live  at  an 
epoch,  when  the  coi^tinent  has  produced  no 
great  man,  the  Arch-^dujce  Charles  excepted 
(to  whon>  he  has  never  been  properly  op- 

*  I  of  courseipeap  where  Buonaparte  has  bc^n  personally 
engaged. 

posed) 
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posed)  as  his  antagonist,  and  when,  even  his 
enemies,  by  their  treachery,  or  cowardice,  or 
stupidity,  have  essentially  contributed  to  his 
success.  With  whatever  minuteness  we  ex- 
amine the  page  of  history,  we  in  vain  search 
for  a  parallel  to  the  present  example,  nor, 
indeed,  with  all  the  sources  of  information, 
which,  as  living  spectators,  present  them- 
selves to  our  enquiries,  are  we  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  stupendous  transactions  which 
rivet  our  contemplation,  •A  kingdom  is  now 
acquired  with  infinitely  greater  facility  than 
4  fortified  town  was  formerly,  and  sovereigns 
are  dismissed  from  ^heir  governments  with 
as  little  ceremony,  and  nearly  as  little  trouble^ 
95  servants  are  dismissed  from' their  places. 

The  league  which,  a  few  months  ago,  was 
forming  against  the  insatiate  ambition  and 
destructive  power  of  France,  and  which 
seemed  to  promise  something  of  consolation 
to  the  humbled  hopes  of  the  civilised  world, 
is  again  dissolved.  The  king  of  Prussia,  in 
the  course  of  a  fisw  weeks,  has  been  deprived 
of  the  greatest  part  of  hi^  hereditary  domi- 
nions; bis  army,  which  assembled  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  such  formidable 
numbers,  has  vanished  ;  and  himself  is  a  fu-» 
1  gitivf 
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gitive  on  the  confines  of  his  imperial  neigh* 
bour. 

As  ^r  as  the  Prussian  monarch  is  person- 
ally concerned,  the  sympathies  of  mankind 
cannot  be  expected  to  go  along  with  him. 
He  was,  for  many  years,  the  patron  of  Buon- 
aparte, the  supporter  of  his  strength,  and  the* 
sharer  of  his  spoils.  He  was,  for  many  years, 
a  principal  agent  in  the  production  of  that 
awful  drama  which  has  been  so  fatally  exhi- 
bited on  the  theat?e  of  real  life,  and  an  ac- 
complice  in  the  mischief,  under  whose  anni- 
hilating agency  he  is  now  so  keenly  smart- 
ing. He  has  been,  more  than  once,  the  ab- 
solute arbiter  of  continental  Europe.  But 
he  preferred  the  transient  fioiits  of  plunder  to 
the  perennial  rewards  of  fame.  He  preferred 
the  base .  recompence  of  personal  advantage 
to  the  everlasting  glory  of  delivering  Europe 
from  the  direful  tyranny  that  oppressed  it. 
Thus  blindly- pursuing  a  plan  of  local  ag- 
grandizement, and  sacrificing  to  this  selfish 
policy  the  general  interests  of  mankind,  he 
was  at  last  entrapped  in  the  snare  which  he  - 
was  preparing  for  others,  When  Buona-* 
parte's  power  was  sufficiently  consolidated, 
he,  who  had  been  patronized,  became  •  the 
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* 

patron^  and^  affecting  a  generous  gratitudei  ha 
induced  the  king  of  Prussia  to  believe,  that 
the  augmentation  and  stability  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  was  the  object  nearest  hi» 
heart.  This  farce,  which  completely  sue* 
ceeded,  was  continued  till  Austria  was  sub- 
dued. The  crafty  plot,  by  which  his  faith- 
ful ally  had  been  inveigled,  was  then  confix- 
dently  disclosed^  and  Frederic  William  found 
himself  Napoleon's  vassal.  As  he  himself 
expresses-'-^the  circle,  that  was  drawn  roun^ 
bina,  was  every  day  contracted,  and  at  last 
the  liberty  of  action  was  denied  to  him  even 
in  the  confined  space  that  was  left.*  Had 
the  king  of  Prussia,  duly  appreciating  his 
exalted  rank,  and  disdaining  the  intrigued 
and  solicitations  of  an  upstart  pretender,  stood 
^rward  in  defence  of  that  cause,  which  was 
Tiot  only  the  cause  of  all  crowned  heads, 
but  of  every  civilized  nation,  he  would  have 
been  still  seated  on  an  independent  throne. 
The  fate  o/  the  Prussian  nionarch  wa«> 

/^/       *  The  king's  words  are,  "  ^  saw  a  circle,  continiiallj 

/        becoming  narrower,  drawn  round  him,  and  even  the  right 

of  moving  within  it,  beginning  to  be  disputed  with  him." 

See  the  king  of  Prussia's  declaration,  dated  Erfurt,  Oct.  9, 

18Q6, 
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however,  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  fkte 
of  the  continent ;  his  cause  was  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  common  cause  of  hu« 
manity ;  so  much  was  yet  to  be  lost  or  re-^ 
trieved  by  the  conduct  which,  at  this  tre- 
mendous crisis,  he  was  about  to  reveal ;  and 
there  were  such  strong  sjrmptoms  of  retum-p 
ing  honour  and  resolution  in  the  new  cha- 
racter which  his  declaration  displayed,  that 
our  generosity  lost  sight  of  his  past  offences 
in  our  wishes  for  his  present  success. 

Reasoning  from  the  natural  feelings  and 
duties  of  mankind,  excited  as  they  were  t  > 
action,  not  merely  by  the  recollection  of  the 
tragical  events,  of  which  they  were  last  year 
the  witnesses,  but  by  the  still  more  stimu- 
lating impulse  of  great  and  immediate  peril, 
I  did  venture  to  hope,  though  I  was  far  from 
confidently  expecting,  that  something  like 
manly  resistance  to  the  inroads  of  French 
usurpation  would  be  manifested.  I  knew 
that  if  the  military  strength,  which  remain- 
ed unbroken,  was  properly  exerted,  it  was  still 
9Ufficient  to  check  the  irruptions  of  the  mo- 
dern Goths,  and  that  their  barbarian  violence 
was  still  to  be  successfully  opposed.  But 
events  have  shewn  that  the  Prussians  wer^ 
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totally  lindeserving  of  such  expectation?. 
They  were  subdued  before  they  were  at- 
tacked. They  have  been  vanquished  by 
their  own  fears,  not  by  the  sword  of  their  ene- 
my, and  have  proved  themselves  only  fit  for 
the  chains  *hich  they  now  seem  doomed  to 
wear. 

.  The  battle  of  Auerstadt,  which  had  so  un- 
fortunate a  termination,  was  by  no  means 
decisive  of  the  fete  of  the  country.  By  judg- 
ment, activity,  and  courage,  every  tiling  was 
to  be  repaired.  It^was  a  battle  such  as  Fre- 
deric the  Great  often  fought,  and  from  which 
he  would  have  recovered  in  a  few  weeks.  He 
would  probably  have  headed,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  even  a  more  numerous 
army,  and  his  defeat  M^ould  have  been  made 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  militaiy 
discipline  and  science.  But  whilst  some 
countries  are  destined  to  flourish  through 
many  generations,  others  decline  as  rapidly 
as  they  have  arisen.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  centurv  Prussia  was  an  inconsider- 
able  duchy  ;  the  genius  of  one  man  raised  it 
to  a  flovuishing  kingdom;  the  absence  of 
that  genius  has  reduced  it  to  its  former  in- 
significance . 

Of 
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'  Of  the  whole  military  establishment  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  which  was  maintain-- 
ed  on  so  splendid  a  footing,  and  which,  from 
the  celebrity  that  it  acquired  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  seemedjustly  to  claim  an  equality 
with  the  troops  of  the  most  warlike  nations, 
gcajrcely  a  vestige  remains.  So  fetr  ^from 
having  supported  their  pretensions  by  acts  of 
valour  and  prowess,  we  find,  in  almost  every 
quarter,  a  total  dereliction  of  military  duty* 
The  loss  of  one  battle  was  sufficient^  not 
only  to  break  the  spirit,  but  to  disband  the 
numerical  strength  of  this  once  potent  state* 
Of  her  long  list  of  generals,  how  few  have 
liad  their  names  recorded,  except  as  prisoners^ 
in  the  hands  of  a  rapacious  and  revengeful 
adversary?  Instead  of  retreating  in  order, 
and  rallying  in  force,  the  utmost  confusion 
universally  prevailed.  Neither  concert  nor 
arrangement  was  any  where  apparent.  The 
heads  of  the  government  were  borne  away  by 
the  current  of  general  infatuation,  and  those 
few  officers  and  troops,  M'^ho  were  resolved  to 
acquit  themselves  with  an  energy  worthy  of 
a  triumphant  issue,  were  totally  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  or  escape.* 

*  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  which  Priace 
Hohcnlohe  and  General  Blucher  tninsmilted  to  the  king  of 

Prusbia 
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A  reverse  of  fortune  came  not  within  the 
limits  of  their  calculation^,  and^  when  it  oc-* 
curred,  it  led  to  irreparable  disasters.  After 
the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  every  thing  was  aban- 
doned in  despair,  nor  was  a  single  effort  put 
forth  for  the  defence,  or  the  salvation  of  the 
kingdom.  Where  cowardice  was  insuikient 
for  the  completion  of  its  political  ruin,  we 
find  treachery  step  in,  and  all  the  strong 
posts  of  the  country  entrusted  to  command- 
ers who  have  only  been  emulous  to  testify 
their  speed  at  capitulation.  It  is  a  painful, 
it  is  a  humiliating  duty,  even  for  a  foreigner 
to  record  transactions  so  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  human  kind>  especially  when 
they  attach  to  a  people  whom  he  has  been 
long  accustomed  to  admire  and  esteem.  But 
acts  like  these  compel  us  to  pronounce  the 
harshest  verdict  of  condemnation.     When, 

Prussia  of  Uicir  military  operations,  without  deeply  Ia« 
menting  that  they  were  so  entirely  deserted  by  the  rest  of 
the  army.  Their  skill  as  commanders  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  appreciate,  but  they  certainly  did  every  thing  that 
bravery  could  do,  to  support  the  honour  of  the  Prussian 
name.  The  soldiers  under  them,  animated  by  the  exam* 
pie  of  their  officers,  displayed,  throughout  their  arduous 
retreat,  an  activity,  a  fortitude,  and  a  patience  under  diffi- 
culties, which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired,  and  which 
even  ornamented  with  laurels  the  misfortune  of  defeat. 

indeed^ 
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indeed,  we  observe  such  places  as  Magdeburg^, 
Stettin,  Custrin,  Spandau,  and  Hameln*, 
the  keys  of  the  Prussian  states,  all  of  them, 
celebrated  among  the  strongefst  fortresses  of 
Europe,  and  most  of  them  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  garrison's,  artillery,  ammunition 
and  pAvisions,  instead  of  making  a  valiant 
defence,  instead  of  gloriously  perishing  under 
their  ruins,  capitulating  before  a  shot  was 
fired,  or  even  the  trenches  were  opened ;  if 
we  could  separate  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
from  the  great  cause  of  hunianity,  and  con- 
template its  extinction  as  an  insulated  ques-« 
tion,  we  should  have  little  reason  to  regret 
its  fate. 

During  the  presei)t  interrupted  course  of 
all  continental  communication,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  progression  of 

*  If  these  fortresses  had  been  saved,  the  French  wotdd 
never  have  ventured  to  penetrate  far  into  Prussia,  or  if 
they  had,  any  reverse  of  fortune,  on  their  part,  would  at 
^oce  have  restored  to  the  King  the  whole  of  his  dominions* 
The  case  is  now  widely  altered.  It  has  been  said,  that 
iome  of  these  places  were  not  provisioned.  If  thai  be  au- 
tbenticy  which  however  does  not  appear,  why  i^ere  they 
pot  ?  Treachery  is  still  the  caus^  of  their  loss  ;  the  blan)# 
IB  only  shiiied  from  pne  department  of  the  governinent  to 

inotlii^f 
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events-  The  French  accounts  are  uniformly 
so  distorted  from  truth,  when  any  thing  oc- 
curs to  their  disadvantage,  that  we  can  repose 
no  reliance  on  them  ;  and,  as  every  -  other 
intelligence  must  be  very  circuitous,  what  isr 
still  going  forward  on  the  scene  of  action 
must  chiefly  remain  matter  of  conjecture  till 
long  after  the  transactions  have  taken  place. 

Chances  of  salvation  may  still  be  imagined 
for  the  King  of  Prussia,but  I  fear  that  he  is  not 
endowed  with  any  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
man,  or  any  of  the  resources  of  an  active 
and  intelligent  mind.  He  seems  to  have 
nothing  in  his  character  either  to  sustain  his 
own  hopes,  or  to  impart  confidence  to  others. 
Whilst  he  continued  connected  in  friendship 
with  Prance,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
a  most  degrading  barter  of  royal  honour  fof 
avaricious  profit ;  and  when  that  connection 
was  dissolved,  it  was  succeeded  by  measures 
most  inutional  in  their  conception,  most 
pitiful  in  their  execution,  and  most  calami-^ 
tons  in  their  result. 

Whether  the  Russians  are  advancing  income 
petent  force ;  or  in  what  numbers  they  haveeft 
IFected  a  j  unction  with  the  reinnant  of  the  Prus- 
sian army;  or  whether  a  disgraceful  peace  is  to 
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^^  patched  up,  or  a  valiant  resistance  to  ht 
-persevered  in ;  is  all  inveloped  in  the  pro- 
Ibundest  obscurity.  Tlie  movements  and  in- 
tentions of  Austria  are  equally  mysterious. 
There  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of\  unravel- 
ling the  complicatedabsurditiesof  these  conti^ 
Dental  cabinets,  or  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  spells  in  which  they  may  be  bound. 
They  have  hitherto  been  most  successfully 
conspiring  the  ruin  of  each  other,  and,  by 
the  same  process,  confirming  their  own. 
Prussis^  last  yeat  refused  to  save  Austria, 
when  the  risk  was  small :  Austria  may  now 
be  inclined  to  retaliate,  and,  with  stronger 
reason,  refuse  to  assist  Prussia,  when  the 
risk  is  so  fearfully  increased. 

After  the  events  which  have  successively 
happened,-  during  the  revolution  of  the  last 
five  funereal  years* ;  after  the  manner  in  which 
most  of  the  continental  sovereigns  have  shewn 
themselves  lost  to  every  feeling  of  glory  or 
interest ;  we  are  almost  induced  to  resign  in 
despair  every  expectation  of  generous  and 
manly  exertion.  Whilst  indeed  there  is  so 
much  fortune,  activity  and  skill,  on  one  side, 
and  so  mucn  stupidity,  treachery  and  cow- 
ardice, on'  the   other,  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
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forward  to  any  thing  like  successful  resistr 
ance.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  idle 
to  speculate  on  human  action  ;  and,  as  iar  as 
the  continents^l  nations  are  concerned, .  we 
must^  I  fear,  leave  them,  until  the  excess 
of  their  sufferings  bring  them  back  to  a  just 
sense  of  duty,  and  stimulate  them  cordially 
to  unite  in  deliverance  from  an  intolerable 
yoke.  Great  as  Buonaparte's  fortune  ^hd 
power  may  be,  with  them  the  means  of  re- 
dress  must  ever  reside. 

Whilst  this  cloud  of  uncertainty  is  hover- 
ing over  the  European  continent ;  whilst  it 
is  so  impossible  to  penetrate  through  the 
gloomy  atmosphere  which  is  fk)ating  ground 
it,  or  to  frame  any  rational  conclusion  re- 
specting the  efforts  on  which  it  may  yet  re- 
solve, in  order  to  extricate  itself  from  its 
present  subjugation  ;  thq  plans  of  Buonaparte 
are  less  problematical.  That  he  himself  will 
at  last  be  overset  by  his  inordinate  schemes  of 
conquest,  and,  in  his  fall,  subvert  the  empire 
which  he  has  reared,  I  have  ?tlwAys  been, 
and  still  am,  confident.  How  much  more 
misery  and  ruin  be  may  be  allowed  to  occa- 
sion, I  shall  not  attempt  to  define  ;  but  that 
his  wickedness  and  mischief  will  increase  in 

1  matlie-r 
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ftlatfiematical  proportion  to  his  power,  I 
will  Venture  to  pronounce  as  an  unerring 
axiom. 

He  is  evidently  elated,  beyond  all  bounds, 
at  his  unprecedented  success,  and  the  childish- 
nes  of  his  folly  keeps  pace  with  the  madness 
of  his  ambition «  Equally  a  cojiteniner  of  the 
the  ordinances  of  God  and  man,  with  Unparal*> 
leled  audacity  he  sets  them  at  equal  defiance, 
l^lunder  lind  death  are  his  ordinary  watch- 
MFordS,  the  one  administering  to  his  prodi- 
gality^  the  other  feedinghis  revenge*.  I^Tor  is 
the  meanness  of  his  character  lost  in  the  enor- 
mity of  his  more!  atrocious  vices,  which  rather 
act  as  reflectors  to  place  it  in  a  more  glaring  ^ 
point  of  view.     Every  public  act  partakes  of 
the  baseness  as  well  as  of  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  his  disposition.     What  can  evince 
a  stronger  sense  of  a  sordid  and  vindictive  • 
soul,  than  the  unmeasured  exultation  and  th^ 

•  The  horrors  which  the  t'rench  troops  have  committed 
at  LubeC)  Wirtzburgi  in  the  principalitjr  of  Hes^,  and  in 
many  .other  partr^  Oetmany,  are  not  to  be  described. 
Church  and  state^  rich  and  poor,  the  matron  and  the 
rirgio)  decrepid  age  and  helpless  infancy,  have  been  the 
indiscriminate  victims  of  their  cupidity,  thdr  cruelty,  and  ' 
their  Iust4 
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unrelenting  rigour  with  which  he  persecute* 
his  fallen  foes  ?  The  most  execrable  tyrant 
that  ever  cursed  the  earth  was  generous  and 
merciful  to  Buonaparte. 

In  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Prussian    territory,    all  the   minor   princes 
of  the  empire,  who  had  hitherto  escaped, 
and  who  were  disposed  to  engage  in  the 
northern  confederacy,  have  also  fallen  under 
his  controul.     Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Bruns- 
wick, have  perished  with  their  principal,  and 
h^^ve  been  unconditionally  delivered  up  to 
the  humiliation  of  conquest,  and  the  rapa- 
city of  plunder.      Even  the   imperial  free 
towns  have  been  afflicted,  in  the  same  de- 
gree, with  Buonaparte's  tremendous  visita- 
tions ;  and  the  industrious  members  of  peace- 
ful communities,  who  have  never  coitimitted 
an  offence,  any  farther  than  that  which,  from 
their  commercial  relations,  connected  them 
with  this  country,  have  been  wantonly  sub- 
jected to  all  the  calamities  which  an  army  of 
desperate  and  dissolute  banditti,  can  be  ima- 
gined to  inflict.    Whether  people  be  friendly 
or  inimical,  so  long  as  they  are  wealthy,  the 
same  consequences  ensue.    When  a  reason  is 
wanting,  a  pretext  is  invented,  which  exposes 

the 
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th6  sufferers  exactly  to  the  same  petu^lty"*^ 
This   is  the  way  in  which  his  freebooting 
army  is  maintained ;  by  such  means  it  is  fed, 
and  clothed,, and  paid,  and  rewarded.    Cut 
off  as  he  is  from  all  regular  resources,  from 
all  those  beneficial  channels,  which,  whilst 
they  pour  an  ample  tribute  into  the  public 
treasury,  fertilise   every  province  in  their 
course,  he  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  ex- 
pedients, which,  whilst  they  are  infinitely 
l(sss  productive  to  the  state,  are  totally  ruin* 
ous  to  the  people.    His  troops  support  his 
power,  which,  in  return,  supports  them,  by 
the  pillage  which  he,  on  all  occasions,  war* 
rants  them  to  commit.    Robbery  is  become, 
with   the  French,  the  chief  branch  of  re- 
venue, and  they  set  as  systematically  about 
it,  as  any  band  of  twenty  or  thirty  ruffians 
that  ever  infested  a  provincial  district  of 
their  country.    From  constant  practice  they. 
have  arrived    at  a  degree   of  intelligence, 
which  appears,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  penetrate 
into  the  most  recondite  secret,  and  at  once 
to  discover  the  spot  which  was  vainly  expect- 
ed to  secure  the  hidden  store*    Buonaparte 
has  now  indeed  so  many  vassal  states  under 
his  domination,  that  he  will  probably  regard 

them 
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'  them  as  one  great  farm,  divided  into  differ- 
ent inclosures,  which  he  will  prey  upon  in 
rotation,  and  which,  as  they  recover  from 
the  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  his  profii* 
sion  and  tyranny  have  reduced  them,  will 
be  again  condemned  to  the  same  outrageous 
discipline.  He  has  already  given  a  hint  to 
Spain  sufficiently  indicative  of  his  intention, 
and  Poland  is  considered  as  a  valuable  liar-* 
vest  in  reserve. 

'  Tiie  evident  object  of  Buonapart<^  is  to 
erect  a  military  government  throughout  Eu- 
rope, over  which  he  purposes  despotically  to 
preside.  He  haS  taken  his  measures  accord- 
ingly, and  has  so  far  prospered  in  his  plan. 
He  has  conquered,  degraded,  or  annihilated, 
all  those  princes  and  governments  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  strong  barriers,  which 
formerly,  so  powerfully  counteracted  the 
views,  and  checked  the  irruptions  of  the 
French  on  the  side  of  Gehnuny.  Not  only 
is  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  his,  but  Hesse, 
Bavaria,  all  the  northern  States,  Switzer- 
iJind,  and  the  Tyrol  ;  so  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  only  German  potentate  whose 
independence  has  survived  a  total  wreck,  is, 

on  every  ,frontier,  exposed.    Buonapartfe  has^ 

moreover, 
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nioreover,  so  distributed  his  lieuteaauts  an4  ■ 
iis  kings  around  hi^n,  and  so  artfully 
amalgamated  tlieir  interests  with  bis  own, 
that,  at  least  for  the  present,  they  are  90% 
likely  to  aim  at  separation-  He  is,  at-th^ 
same  time,  so  watchful  of  their  movenient^f 
and  so  tenacious  of  his  ascendency,,  that  he 
will  not  suffer  a  point  to  be  disputed ;  ap^ 
if  they  are  not  desirous  of  being  punished  a^ 
the  most  contumacious  of  rebels,  tiiey  mus| 
Fest  satisfied  with  being  stigmatised  ag  the 
most  abject  of  slaves.  He  is  the  mighty  ruler 
to  ordain ;  they  are  the  mere  madiioes  to 
suhfnit. 

-  By  the  authority  which  he  has  dtleg9,te4 
to  the  different  branches  eif  his  own  family^ 
and  by  the  alliances  Miiich  he  has  cojiipeUed 
or  induced  some  of  the  once  illustrious  and 
uncontaminated  houses  of  Europe  to  form 
with  them,  he  has  still  more  closely  rivetted 
their  fortunes  to  his  own.  Not  however  at 
all  satisfied  with  what  he  has  acquired,  his 
l^cquisitions  have  only  furnished  fresh  aliment 
to  his  boundless  desires.  Wilder  schemes 
are  adopted,  harsher  declarations  are  pro- 
mulgated, and  projects  wliich,  a  few  months 
ago,  were  in  embryo,  have  already  assumed 

the 
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the  form  and   substance  of  adult  growth. 
The  poor  Jews  have,  for  the  present,  been 
abandoned  to  their  desultory  occupations  in 
the  various  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem  is  to  remain,  for  a  few 
years  longer,  subject  to  an  infidel  race ;  and 
Poland  is  now  the  selected  Land  of  Promise. 
That  ill-fated  country  is  preparing  for  a  re- 
volution, far  more  terrible  than  that  which 
it  lately  underwent.     Intended  to  be  restor- 
ed to  its  kingly  rank,  that  it  may  be  a  suit- 
able provision  for  the  eminent  virtues  and 
exalted  merit  of  that  brave  and  celebrated 
admiral  Jerome  Buonaparte,*  should  the  plan 
succeed,  not  only  the  vices  of  its  ancient  go- 
vernment will  be  renovated,  but  many  others 
of  a  more  deadly  nature  will  be  incorporated 
with  their  mass.    The  Poles  have  already 
been  invited  by  various  proclamations,  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  their  present  so- 
vereigns, and  to  transfer  it  to  the  contempti- 

*  It  is  said  that  Buonaparte,  amid  the  muUiph'citj  of 
his  schemes,  ha$  it  in  agitation  to  grant  permission  to 
Roman  Catholic  priests  to  marry  ;  and  that  he  destines  his 
mother,  who^  a  few  years  ago,  ivas  a  washerwoman  in 
Corsica,  to  be  the  lovely  bride  of  his  holiness  the  pope. 
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ble  puppet  whom  Buonaparte  has  been  pleas^ 
ed  to  nominate.  But,  however  indignant 
they  may  still  feel  at  the  recollection  of  past 
grievances,  and  at  the  treacherous  manner  in 
which  their  monarchy  was  subverted,  they 
will  not  perhaps  b^  very  anxious  to  have  it 
regenerated,  either  according  to  the  maxims 
of  French  polity,  or  under  the  auspices  of 
the  French  chief.  The  body  of  the  people, 
at  all  events,  is  not  likely  to  assist  in  pro-> 
moting  such  views,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
an  object  of  dread  to  them,  than  a  return  to 
that  abject  state  of  servitude,  from  which  the 
dissolution  of  their  old  government  partially 
relieved  them.  Even  the  nobles  have,  one 
should  imagine,  sufficient  discrimination  not 
to  be  desirous  of  a  nominal  restoration  of 
their  privileges  through  the  medium  of 
French  interference. 

To  defeat  this  meditated  plan,  the  Rus- 
sians are  already  in  their  Polish  dominions, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  put  an  end 
to  the  armistice  by  peremptorily  rejecting  the 
terms  which  were  insisted  oil,  du|ing  the  late 
conferences  at  Charlottenburg,  must,  fron* 
that  very  circumstance,  notwithstanding  all 
his  disasters,  be  still  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
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Sic^erable  body  of  men.  It  will  be  the  policy 
of  France  to  tempt  Austria^  by  some  insidious 
proposal^  to  cede  ail  right  to  Poland.  Ferhapi 
the  repossession  of  Silesia  may  be  the  pro* 
mised  boon  of  non-interference.  We  must, 
however,  deprecate  such  an  arrangement,  and 
hope  that  Austria,  who  is  rapidly  recruiting 
her  impaired  strength,  will  not  suflfer  herself 
to  be  trepanned  by  an  acquisition  which 
would  only  be  granted  now  to  be  taken  awaj 
at  no  very  distant  period.  But  no  one,w^ho  has 
had  any  intercourse  with  Buonapart^y  can 
well  forget,  tlmt  he  only  negotiates  when  he 
is  afraid,  to  fight ;  that  he  only  makes  offers 
when  he  intends  to  betray  ;  and  that  he 
only  ratifies  treaties  in  the  design  of  break- 
ing  them,  the  very  first  moment  tliat  it  suits 
his  nefarious  purpose. 

Russia  and  Austria  sincerely  in  wiion, 
and  properly  combining  their  resources, 
have  undoubtedly  still  the  power  to  resist 
France,  and  if  the  Continei>t  is  to  be  rein- 
stated in  its  independence,  to  them  alone  can 
we  now  look  for  so  desirable  an  event.  Even 
the  King  of  Prussia,  rapid  and  decisive  as 
his  downfall  has  been,,  may  yet  retrieve  his 
fame,  and  recover  his  throne .^    M-any  have 
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iallen  as  low,  and  have  afterwards  blazed 
forth  with  additional  lustre.  The  school 
of  adversity  is  also  the  school  of  heroism 
.  and  wisdom :  and,  haying  nothing  to  expect^ 
from  the  clemency  or  the  magnanimity  of 
his  opponent,  he  must  now  entirely  r^ly  on 
his  own  personal  character,  -and  the  sue-' 
cours  which  his  two  imperial  neighbours 
may  judge  it  expedient  to  grant.  Bat  on 
this  subject,  it  is  needless  to  expatiate.  In- 
terested, indeed,  as  j(^  must  eVer  feel  in  the 
&te  of  the  continental  nations,  and  desirous 
as  we  must  ever  be,  to  assist  them  in  the 
restoration  of  the  old  order  of  Aings^  what, 
at  this  awful  and  critical  juncture,  chiefly 
concerns  ns  Tritons,  is  the  imniediate  situa- 
tion  in  which  our  own  •  empire  is  placed  as 
the  antagonist  and  the  rival  of  France*. 

Buonaparte,  from  the  very  Infency  of  his 
|K>wer,  has,  on  all  occasions,  evinced  that 

*  Tboogh  Ibcre  is  very  littfe  ground^  after  what  ka$.luip- 
peoed^  far  such  an  expectation,  yet  it  is  baxeljr  possible, 
that  his  present  forlorn  and  desperate  situatiop  may  call 
fbrCh  some  unsuspected  rigour,  may  kindle  some  latent 
etherial  spark,  vhich  may  transfuse  their ,  energy  and 
warmth  into  the  hearts  of  his 'deluded  and  terrified  sub-. 
jects,  and  still  emancipate  them  from  the  mjs^ry  and  dis^ 
(race  of  a  foreign  yoke. 

Iff  3  deadly 


<)eadly  hate  towarda  this  country,  which  is 
naturally  enough  kindled  in  the  breast  of  a 
vindictive  and  insatiate  tyrant  towattisthe 
#bstacle  which  inteiTupts  the  course  of  his 
texperimentSy  and  defi^ats  the  compleiion 
of  his  views*  Wheneyo:  he  thinks  of  Great 
Britain,  at  least  whenever  he  has  occasion  to 
mention  it,  he  is  evidently  inflamed  to  a 
pitch  of  madness,  and,  in  the  evaporation  of 
his  rage,  he  attempts  by  the  violence  oi  his 
language,  to  impart  a  borrowed  importaooe 
to  the  impotence  of  his  decrees*  He  npt  only 
confiscates  all  British  property,  wherever 
the  pr^iug  and  hungry '  avarice  of  his  free- 
booting  officers  and  soldiers  can  detept  it ; 
but  he  compels  every  individijal  within  the 
grasp  of  his  tyranny,  who  has  any  commer- 
cial dealings  with  England,  to  deliver  up  his 
books,  that  the  state  of  their  reciproci^  ac- 
counts may  be  inspected^  apd  that  the  balance 
may  be  appropriated,  as  a  lawful  seizure,  to 
Aa  us€  of  his  horde  of  thieves.^  Outrageous 
also  at  the  lew  £nglish  whom  he  can  lay 
hold  of  in  the  contest  of  honourable  war,  he 

*  See  Mortier^s  militarj  proclamatioo,  dated  at  Ham* 
burg  Noyembcr  2S»  Also  Bourienne's  note  to  th^  Senate, 
dated  November  ^. . 
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VreakB  bi6  unmanly  vengeance  on  peaceable 
civilians  of  our  nation,  wherever  they  can  be 
caught,  and  treaS^  than  with  a  rigour  as  dis^ 
tantly  removed  from  the  common  feelings  «f 
kumanity,  as  it  is  unsanctioned  by  the .  law 
of  nations,  or  by  the  usage  and  opinions  of 
t  civilized  life.*  Yet,  however  this  exertion  of 
despotism  may  coincide  with  the  profligacy 
of  his  character,  and  gratify  the  base  and 
unsbldierlike  passions  which  are  nourished 
in  his  breast;  what  advantage  4n  a  political 
Yiewcaii  he  expect  it  to  procure  him  ?  It  oc-- 
casions  great  distress,  and  perhaps  utter  ruin, 
fo  a  few  unfortunate  Jindividoals,  bnt  caa  it 
be  supposed  to  produce  any  serious  injury  to 
the  ascemlaicy  of  this  country  ?  Does  hecal«* 
eulate  by  such  means  to  lull  our  suspicions, 
to  convince  our  reason,  to  eradicate  our  an- 
tipathies, to  exhaust  our  resources,  or  to 
subdue  our  coui^ge  ? 

But,  in  every  thing  that  concerns  Eng- 
land, the  intemperance  of  his  passions  bursts 
forth.  Even  our  Sovereign  is  treated  with 
personal  aversion  and  disrespect,  and  the 
fkmily  alliance,  which  unites  him  with  the 

'  ♦  See  Buonnpartf^s  proclamation,  datod  Berlin,   21st 

XruTCmDCr* 

prince^ 
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pnnces  of  Brupswick  and  Mecklenburg^ 
has  been  the  cjhief  cause  of  the  unexampled 
rigour  with  wliich  their  dominions  have  been 
availed*.  Nor  has  the  Princess  Royal  of 
England  escaped.  She  has  been  obliged  to 
brook  the  humiliation  of  receiving,  as  her 
guest,  this  booted  Corsican  ;  and  her 
escutcheon  has  been  blemished,  and  her 
exalted  rank  insulted,  by  being  compelled 
•  to  accept,  from  his  sacrilegeous  hands,  what 
he  chuses  to  denominate  a  regal  crown. 
These  measures,  however,  where  he  has  the 
power,  are  as  distantly  removed  from  any 
idea  that  we  can , forna^of  the  elevation  and 
dignity  of  the  human  mind,  as  hU  decrees, 
where  he  has  not  tlie  power,  are  puenle' 
and  absurd.  Next  to  our  destruction,  tha 
object  nearest  his  heart  is  the  destructloQ  of 
our  commerce,    through  which  he  flatters 

*  Not  satisfied  vi\{\x  Uieir  defeat,  or  the  possession  of 
their  dominions,  his  restless  activitj  still  follows  up  th^ 
pursuit.  He  seems  determined  to  hunt  them  down,  aad 
the  pleasures  of  the  ^hase  must  be  completed  by  the  AxsMl 
of  the  victim.  Even  after  de^th » his  reTeoge  is  unsatiated, 
ajid  the  rights  of  sepulture  are  denied  to  a  brave  avd 
ma^animous  prince,  merely  because  he  displayed  those 
Tirtues  vihidx  corresponded  with  his  station  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  and  his  descent  from  an  iUustrioaf 
^^^iceslry,.  . 

himself 
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himself  that  his  primary  wish  will  be  accotn^ 
plished.  He  has,  consequently,  interdicted i 
in  all  places  \viiere  his  authority  or  influence 
extends,  every   description   of  traffic  with 

Great  Britain.     Not  an  article  of  British 

« 

manu&cture  or  produce  is  any  where  to  be 
admitted,  under  the  severest  penalties ;  and 
we  are  excommunicated,  by  this  naodem 
manufacturer  of  anathemas^  from  every  kkid 
and  degree  of  connexion  with  the  continental 
states* 

But  whither  do  these  frantic  ordinances 
tend  ?  Can  he,  in  the  sober  moments  of  me- 
ditation, if  any  such  he  has,  expect  by  his 
tyrannic  prohibitions,  to  exclude  us  from 
that  intercourse,  which  our  ingenuity,  our 
wealth,  and  our  power  have  acquired,  and 
wnich  their  wants  have  rendered  necessary  ? 
If  tlie  advantages  were  entirely  on  our  side, 
he  might  perhaps,  by  the  severity  oif  his 
menaces,  put  an  end  to  them  i  but  when 
they  are  reciprocal ;  when  indeed,  tlie  various 
commodities,  whether  of  colonial  growth  or 
of  home  inanufacture,which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  circulate  through  the  European 
communities,  are  become  requisite  to  their 
maintenance ;  when  their  owji  country  is  in-^ 

adequate 
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ttdequatte  to  their  support,  and  their  indus- 
try procures  them  from  foreign  parts  what, 
without  that  industry,  they  must  entirely 
forego ;  when^  if  we  withhold  our  supplies, 
they  can  neither  produce  them  by  internal 
exertion,  nor  obtain  them  from  any  other 
market;  when,  in  fine,  as  trading  to^ns, 
they  are  intrinsically  dependent  on  trade 
for  a  livelihood  ;  Buonapart6  might  as  wefl 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  water  and 
air,  as  effectually  to  restrain  such  an  inter- 
course. He  must,  therefore,  either  verbally 
mitigate  his  orders  ;  or  he  must  coimive  at 
their  evasion ;  or  the  ingenuity  of  those,  who 
are  the  devoted  sufferers,  must  devise  some 
mode  of  eluding  them.  The  population  of 
a  country  must  be  furnished  with  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  if,  from  commercial  cities 
you  take  away  their  conunerce,  the  means  of 
siubsistehce  are  evidently  forfeited.  One 
hundred  thousand  people  collected  in  houses^ 
Which  stand  on  a  few  acres  of  land,  cannot, 
it  a  moment's  notice,  forsake  those  occupa- 
tions to  which  they  have  been  bred,  and  to 
which  they  are  entirely  indebted  for  support. 
In  these  expensive  and  portentous  times, 

When^  from  the  unhappy  state  of  society, 

the 
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the  pursuits  of  agriculture^  and  the  civil 
avocations  of  life,  are  so  seriously  interrupt* 
ed,  what  remains  of  political  economy  ac- 
quires aa  additional  imporjtance.  Nor  does 
any  branch  of  it  so  essentially  suffer  froBoi  the 
eflfects  of  arbitrary  restraint  as  trade.  Where 
operations  are  generated  through  the  me* 
diiuni  of  wealth,  integrity  and  punctuality 
are  of  the  highest  moment,  and  the  most 
trivial  impediment  alarms  the  confidence  by 
which  public  credit  is  chiefly  sustained^ 
It  is  only  from  the  security  which  is  so  gene- 
rally afibrded  by  the  respective  legislatures, 
that  this  kind  of  beneficial  interchange,  by 
-which  the  deficiencies  of  one  country  are 
supplied  from  the  superfluities  of  another, 
^nd  from  which  indeed  the  revenue  of  every 
l^egular  government  is,  in  great  measure, 
derived,  can  be  upheld.  If  then,  it  could 
be  supposed,  that  the  Continent  should 
universally  reject  our  manufactures  and  cch- 
lonial  productions,  we  should  no  longer  take 
off  their  raw  raaterials,and  all  commercial  cor«* 
f^espondence  qeasing  between  us,  they  would 
shortly  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  penury  and 
^estitntioti.  The  universal  superiority  of 
our  navy,  whUst  it  obstructed  their  applica-^ 

0  tions 
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tions  to  more  distant  regions,  would  enable 
us  soon  to  discover  and  command  fresh 
markets  £or  our  manufactures,  as  well  as 
abundance  pf  raw  materials  to  feed  them. 
We  might  be  put  to  inconvenience,  but 
they  would  be  undone** 

•  ■ 

-As  for  founding  manufectures  of  their 
own,  similar  to  those  which  are  procure4 
from  this  country,  it  is  ^uite  a  chimerical 
notion. .  Such  establishments  can  only  be  ^ 
consequence  arising  out  of  the  gradual  pro-? 
gross  of  the  arts,  and  the  joint  production 
of  labour,  ingenuity,  and  wealth.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  we  may  set  Buoiiapart6 
completely  at  defiance,  and  M^hatever  tem- 
porary enibarrassinent  or  loss  ipay  be  sus- 
tained by  individuals,  or  by  the  commercial 
world  at  large,  it  is  too  unnatural  a  state  of 
things  long  to  continue. 

9 

'  *  1  f  we,  moreover,  were  d  ispoted  rigorously  to  enforce  our 
maritime  rights,  and  effectually  to  put  an  end  to  thut  branch 
q{  the  carrying  trade  through  which  neutrals  supply 
J^urope  with  the  colonial  produce  of  our  enemies  ;  should 
we  even  confine  the  American  States  to  that  part  of  it> 
which  not  only  our  rights,  but  our  interests  evidently  de- 
mand, what  would  become  of  the  continent  ?  Our  fBt^cr^ 
indeed,  should  Buonaparte's  atrocious  injustice  force  us  to 
^  full  cxeition  of  it,  could  accoinplUh  much  more. 

I  About 
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About  the  ftiture  accomplishment  of  Buona- 
parte's plans,  arid  the  extension  of  his  usurpa* 
tions,  people  reason  in  various  ways.  Some 
prognosticate  that  resistance  will  be  entirely 
vain,  and  that,  having  overwhelmed  every 
continental  state,  he  will  finally  establish 
his  military  tribunals  on  the  ruins  of  all 
prescriptive  and  legitimate  government. 
Their  apprehensions  indeed  reach  still  far- 
ther, and  they  believe  that  his  despotic 
sway  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be 
so  systematically  organized,  and  so  firnily 
cemented,  .that  it  will  be  perpetuated, 
through  many  ages,  in  the  Buonaparte 
race.  This,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  hypothesis,  rendered  terribly  fanciful 
from  the  extravagant  fears  of  the  present 
generation,  but  which  cannot  be  supported 
by  any  conclusion  drawn  from  the  history  of 
preceding  times,  or  from  any  rational  con- 
jecture built  on  the  probable  course  of  fu- 
ture events.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected, 
tfiat  from  past  experience  I  have  no  right  to 
reason,  for,  as  the  transactions,  which  are 
the  daily  topics  of  our  surprise,  our  mortifi- 
cation, and  our  regret,  bear  no  reference  to 
former  occurrences,  they  can  no  longer  be 

o  2  relied 
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relied  on  as  a  criterion  of  judgment.  Not 
Tor  the  present  moment,  I  allow.  But  al- 
though Nature,  by  some  violent  convulsion, 
may  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  discomposed, 
her  laws  nevertheless  femain  invalriable  and 
universal.  Whether  in  the  physical  or  mo- 
ral worid,  her  agency  must  uitimately  pre- 
vail. The  human  heart  and  intellect  con- 
tinue the  same,  and  however  thfey  may  be 
appalled  or  stupified  for  a  time,  their  action 
and  discrimination  must  at  some  period  re- 
vive. Although  the  modern  French,  like 
the  barbarians  of  old,  have  inundated  moit 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  they  have  yet,  even 
with  their  savage  vices,  blended  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  cultivated  reason.  The  Alaric 
of  the  19th  century  cannot  extinguish  the 
illumination  of  the  immortal  soul,  nor,  with 
all  his  power^  can  he  extirpate  the  learning,, 
or  consign  to  oblivion  the  discoveries^  of  an 
enlightened  and  inquisitive  age.  When 
therefore  the  violence  of  the  present  con- 
cussion, and  those  immediate  consequences 
which  may  yet  ensue,  shall  have  subsided, 
the  order  and  harmony  of  social  life,  will,' 
in  all  probability,  be  restored,  and  the  hu- 
man mind,  improved  perhaps  by  the  correc- 
tive 


tivc  lesson  which  it  has  receiveii,  will  "pro- 
ceed in  the  acquisition  of  Icnowledge,  of 
happiness,  and  of  virtue. ♦ 

*  Such  extraordinary  circumstances  have  happened  to 
sustain  the  fortune  of  Buonaparte,  our  jti&t  hopes  of  Ilis 
destruction  have  been  so  often  disappointed,  *that  one  it 
fearful  of  delivering  any  thing  like  a  positive  opinion  re- 
qpecting  approaching  events ;  I  should,  otherwise,  say, 
that  Buonaparte  was,  at  this  moment,  in  a  most  hazardous 
^uation.    He  has  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Poland, 
and  his  troops,  in  possession  of  Warsaw,t  have  taken  up 
fheir  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  far  beyond 
"which  they  have  not  hitherto  deemed  it  prudent  to  ven* 
lure*    The  Russian  head-quarters,  by  the  last  accounts^ 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Narew,  and  amounted  to  a  con<* 
tiderable  force  under  general  Benningen.      Kamenskol^ 
WliO  IS  to  assume  the  chief  comihand   with   unlimited 
^powers,  was  liourly  expected.    Reinforcements  are  also 
daily  accumulating.  Tlfey  seem  at  length  to  have  adopted 
IheFal^ian  plan  of  declining  engagement,  and  acting  on 
the  defensive,  till  at  least  their  forces  are  sufficiently  con* 
centrated  to  promise  a  successful  attack.    As  they  re* 
treat,  what  cannot  be  carried  away,  is  destroyed*    They 

t  The  French  entered  Warsaw  on  the  S9th  of  Novem- 
ber. Buonapartd  followed  from  Pbsen  on  the  1 7th  De- 
cember. The  insurrection  of  the  Poles  in  his  favour  luMI 
'been  far  below  his  computation.  The  king  of  Prussia  b 
at  Konigsberg  at  the  he^  of  the  remaitis  of  hisarmyi 
and  his  late  proclamations  inspire  a  hope,  that  he  will 
at  last  perform  his  duty.  On  the  I5th  December  BresUn 
iliU  held  out,  and  Dantzic  had  not  been  attack^. 

ar» 
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This  most  desirable  state  of  things  is  chietiy 
to  be  eflfected  by  the  resistance  that  may  still 
be  made  to  the  further  encroachments  of  the 

# 

ai6  in  their  own  country,  abundantly  supplied  with  all 
theu;  wants,  and  in  a  climate  to  which  their  constitutions 
are  inured.    Buonaparte  is  separated  from  the  frontier  of 
France  near  900  miles,  and  every  individual  inhabitant  of 
this  vast  tract  of  land,  which  intervenes  between  him  and 
bis  domestic  resources,  must  be  putting  up  the  most  fervent 
prayers  for  his  extermination.    His  army,  amounting  pro- 
bably to  above  200,000  men,  (for  his  fears  have  assembled 
not  only  every  soldier  that  could  be  spared  from  Gej;- 
many^  but  fresh  levies  from  IVance,  round  his  person) 
must  soon  exhaust  their  magazines,  and  will  find  insm* 
mountable  difficulties  in  endeavouring  to  draw  subsist- 
ence from  the  bleak  and  barren  plains  on  which  they  are 
encamped.  .  Nor  will  his  soldiers  be  very  willing,  or  very 
able,  to  endure  the  severity  of  a  northern  climate  at  this 
hjclement  season  ;  and  if  they  can  only  be  detained  where 
they  are,  it  is   more    than  probable,    that  one   half  of 
them  will  waste  away  before  the  winter  is  over.     Fatal 
diseases  are  already  among  them.     Russia  is  making  the 
most  strenuous  exertions,  and  is  rapidly  collecting  bff 
military  strength ;  the  Austrians  are  also,  evidently  watch- 
ing for  a  favourable  concurrence  of  circumstances;  and, 
prostrate  and  broken-hearted  as  most  of  the  co-.tinental 
states  are,  should  Buonaparte  meet  with  any  decisive  re- 
verse, they  would  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  re- 
venge, and  scarce  a  soldier  of  his  barbarian  army  would 
return  to  their  native  land.     Whilst  Buonaparte  is  absent, 
France  itself  may  be  laying  the  foundation  of  some  plan 

whioh 
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great  enemy  of  mankind,  a  being  who  has  ap* 
parently  been  appointed  by  Providence  as  a 
temporary  scourge,  as  the  instrument  of  His 
vengeance,  and  the  sword  of  His  wrath,  to  an 
offending  world.  And  indeed  he  is  provided 
with  every  property  which,  in  human  imagi- 
nation, can  render  such  a  mission  drieadful, 
for,  to  the  inbred  malevolence  and  brutality* 
of  his  nature,  he  unites  all  that  is  cunning 
in  artifice,  perfidious  in  treachery,  overbear- 
ing in  insolence,  rapacious  in  avarice,  and  de- 
structive in  ambition. 

Intoxicated  by  his  prosperity,  he  has,  in 
his  late  proclamations,  most  ridiculously  an-* 
nounced  the  various  punishments  which  he 
designs  to  inflict  on  his  only  successful  ene- 
my. He  has  also  as  unwisely  notified  to  the 
world  the  only  terms  on  which  he  will  now 
consent  to  grant  peace  to  Great  Britain.  He 
has  declared,  that  he  will  not  lay  down  his 
arms  "  until  he  has  obliged  the  English  to 
renounce  the  scheme  of  disturbing  the  con- 

which  may  finally  deliver  it  from  the  scourge  of  his  domi» 
nation.  The  Russians  have  made  a  successful  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  Laurbton  is  said  to  be  blopk- 
aded  at  Ragi^sa  with  6000  men. 
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lii)€Bt»  aiid  the  tyraany  of  tUe  seas/'^  In 
another  puhlicatioa  he  says,  '^  tlie  English 
would  make  no  peace,  but  they  ^haM  make 
iti^and  France  will  include  more  coasts  and 
states  in  her  federative  system  -/'  f  in  a  thirds 
he  pronounces,  that "  France  will  retain  every 
thing,  and  England  shall  give  every  thing 
up/'4^  But  he  forgets  to  inform  us,  how  all 

lliese  ^ious  denunciations  are  to  be  en- 

« 

forced.  What  then  do  they  bespeak,  but  a 
littleness  of  mind,  as  remote  from  discretion 
as  it  is  irreconcileable  to  common  sense  ?  It 
surely  can  never  be  imagined,  that  we  are  so 
deeply  steepe4  in  the  waters  of  Lethe  as  to 
Ibrget,  even  for  a  moment,  that  they  originate 
with  a  man,  who,  whatever  his  fortune  ms^y 
have  been  elsewhere,  has  not  been  able  to 
carry  a  single  project  against  this  country 
into  successful  execution ;  who  swore,  four 
years  9go,  to  invade,  at  the  head  of  his  hun- 
gry legions,  this  land  of  freedom,  but  who 

*  See  Biionapart^*s  proclamatioa  to  his  armj,  dated 
PtHsdam,  October  86. 

+  SfleSt^th  Bulletin,  as  published  b  the  Mooiteur. 

X  See  BuoBaparte's  Message  to  the  Senate,  dated  Bcrlia^ 
Not.  29th. 
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1ms  never  ventured  to  trust  himself  within 
our  reach  ;  who  has  often  since  sworn,  that 
we  should  have  nothing  but  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  yet  who,  during  a  late  negotiation,* 

WM 

*  I  have  atfentiyelj  perused  the  correspondence  wbicli 
took  place  during  the  late  negoUation  between  England 
II ad  France,  both  as  it  was  pnbltsfaed  in  the  Moniteur,  and 
as  it  has  since  been  submitted,  by  his  Majesty's  command, 
to  boih  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  latter  publication, 
the  chttsms  which  the  French  goyerpment  thought  fit  to 
leave  have  been  filled  up,  and  many  important  facts,  which 
they  suppressed,  are  brought  to  light.  Little  as  I  ap«- 
-ptorcd  of  the  negotiation,  1  must  acknowledge  that  it 
b^B  been  conducted  by  our  government  with  great  talent 
and  dignity.  Throughout  the  whole,  J  caif  discover 
nothing,  on  our  part,  but  manly  candoqr,  and  a  most 
religious  observance  of  public  faith  and  maintenance  of  na- 
tional honour ;  and,  on  tha  part  of  the  French,  nothing 
but  chicaoeiy,  tergiversation,  and  deceit.  These,  indaid, 
are  the  political  characjleristics  and  distinctions  of  the  two 
nations^  It  is  a  very  trite  remark,  that  the  French  always 
overreach  us  at  negotiation.  Qut  the  reason  is  obvious. 
It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  contended  that  they  surpass  us  in 
acuteuess  or  sagaitity.  In  treachery  and  artifice  they  do. 
They  use  weapons  which  we  reject  with  disdain.  We  tdl 
them  wliat  we  will  do,  and  perform  ifhat  we  promise : 
th<^y  conceal  trbat  they  intend  to  do,  and  make  promises  ht 
the  view  of  breaking  them.  We  nre  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  na^onal  faith  and  individual  honour;  they  ac* 
itiaowlodgo  no  such  obligation  as  the  former;  and  personal 

^  ^       honour^ 
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M^as  anxiously  desirous  of  enticing  us  to  aCr 
cept  very  different  terms  ;  and  who  has  now 
committed  himself  by  other  oaths  as  empty, 
and  which  he  will,nQ  doubt,  by  and  by,  find 
it  as  convenient  to  break.  Our  power  by 
sea  is  at  least  as  decisive  as  his  by  land,  nor 
js  it  exposed  to  those  reverses  and  revolution? 
which  will,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  under- 
mine and  subvert  his  empire.  A  proclama^ 
tion,  that  the  British  isles  are  in  a  state  of 
'blockade,  *  issued  by  a  tyrant  whose  fleets, 
J50  far  from  interrupting  our  navigation,  are 
fleeing  in  all  directions  from  the  mere  ter- 
ror of  our  name,  can  only  expose  him  to  the 
derision  and  contempt  of  every  rational  mind. 
\Vhat  Buonaparte's  further  acquisitions  on 
the  Cpiitinent  may  possibly  be,  it  is  useless 
to  conjecture,  because  they  niust  so  entirely 
depend  on  the  feelings  of  apart  of  mankind, 
who  have  hitherto  shewn  themselves  but  lit- 

r 

honour,  sacrificed  to  the  advancement  of  national  inteiest^ 
is  regarded  by  them  as  the  acme  of  political  merit. 

*  See  various  messages  and  prpclamations,  dated  Not. 
Int,  21st,  25th,  &c.  &c.  thus  repeated  to  gire  pubiicittf  aod 
aiftheuiicitt/  to  the  decree.  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
such  wise  and  discreet  publications,  England  ^ould  have 
kno^u  nothing  of  the  matter.  • 

tie 
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tie  disposed  to  vindicate  their  owil  rightsi  oi^ 
to  repel  his  aggressions.  The  moment  any 
thing  like  well-arranged  concert  find  deter- 
mined resolution  shall  marshal  their  strenstth 
against  him,  his  easily  acquired  laurels  will 
begin  to  wither.  Buonaparte  can  only  ap- 
pear great,  when  contrasted  with  what  is 
contemptible;  Compared  with  what  is  in- 
trinsically greats  he  shrinks  into  the  inherent 
baseness  of  his  character.  How  ardently  ha^ 
he  laboured  to  establish  the  opinion  that  hid 
soldiers  are  as  superior  to  ours^  as  he  reluc-' 
tantly  acknowledges,  our  sailors  are  superior 
to  his,  and  thus  to  balance  the  account  of 
British  and  French  valour !  But  do  not 
military  events  directly  contradict  his  pre-  ' 
tensions?  The  only  two  instances  in  which 
British  and  French  troops  have,  in  the 
course  of  this  long  war^  been  fairly  put 
to  the  trial,  are  those  which  occurred  oii 
the  plains  of  Egypt  and  of  Maida ;  and 
on  those  plains,  now  immortalised  by  deeds 
of  British  heroism,  have  we  not  revived 
the  most  splendid  periods  of  otir  history  ?♦ 

*  See  Mr.  W*indham's  very  eloqitcnt  speech,  introdnc- 
lory  to  his  motion  for  a  votedf  Uiatiks  to  Sir  John  Stewart 
ktid  his  gallant  anny,  delivered  iu  the  House  of  Canimoiit 
pccember  L>2d;  1806. 
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l)o  We  not,  in  those  celebrated  achieve- 
ments^ retrace  the  resemblance  of  our 
proudest  times,  and  imagine  regenerated 
those  days  when  our  Edwards  and  our  Hen- 
rys were  acquiring  a  never  fading  glory  at 
the  expence  of  our  hereditary  foes  ?  But  how 
has  all  this  come  to  pass  ?  Why  lias  Buona- 
parte been  able  to  produce  such  an  impres-- 
sion  on  the  continent ;  and  why  has  he  been 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  us? 
Because,  on  the  continent,  there  have  been 
treachery  and  cowardice  among  the  leading 
men,  and  a  total  want  of  spirit  and  unanimity 
among  the  people;  and  because,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  people  are  loyal  and  brave,  and  our 
statesmen  and  generals  are  vigilant  and  in- 
corruptible* 

Whilst,  therefore,  all  the  extraordinary 
tlransactions  which  have  recently  happened, 
are  exhibited  to  our  senses  under  such  odious 
and  terrific  forms ;  whilst  they  point  out  to 
us,  more  plainly  than  ever,  the  character  and 
views  of  the  great  enemy  and  disturber  of 
mankind,  and  the  melancholy  consequences 
which  result  from  a  desertion  of  public  virtue ; 
instead  of  dismaying  us,  they  mugt  only  tend 
more  forcibly  to  concentrate  the   powerful 

energies 
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energies    and  disinteFested  feelins^s  of  this 

great  and  distinguished  nation «     The  fate  of 

pusillanimity  and  of  other  concomitant  vices; 

has  been  most  tremendously  exemplified  in 

the  disasters  which  have  accumulated  on  the 

continent :   the  fate  of  courage  and  of  pa-* 

triottsm  ha$  been  as  signally  manifissted  by 

the  glory  and  prosperity  which  have  blessed 

our  amis..    If  the  Continent  has  been  most 

•everely   chastised  for  its    effemhiate    dfe^. 

geoeracy,  we  have  been  most  libemlly  re* 

warded  for  our  masculine  fortitude  ;  and  we 

may,  I  hope,  confidently  rely  on  the  boun« 

tiful  mercy  of  Providence,  that,  as  long  as 

we  remain  faithful  to  the  sanctified  cause  in 

which  we  are  engaged,  and  strive  to  act  up 

to  those  sacred  duties  which  we  are  called 

upon  to  discharge^  His  strong  arm  will  con-» 

tinue  to  uphold  us.     We  possibly,  before 

long,  may  be  the  only  country  left,  that  i» 

uncontaminated  by  French  vices,  unawed 

by  French  menaces,  and  unsubdued  by  French 

power.     This  land  may  possibly,  be  the  last 

palladium  of  liberty,  the  last  sanctuary  of  rc^ 

ligion,  the  last  refuge  of  moral  worth,  the  last 

asylum  of  the  social  charities  of  humanity. 

But  what  have  we  to  dread  ?  We  have  an  in* 

vincible 
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* 

vincible  navy  on  the  surrounding  seas ;  wd 
have,  on  our  shores,  an  army  as  invincible ; 
mnd  should  these  slaves  be  coura<;eou^  enough 
to  grapple  with  us  on  this  happy  land ;  should 
they  attempt  to  carry  pillage,  and  slaughter^ 
and  the  tumult  of  their  impious  orgies  into 
the  bosom  of  our  domestic  enjoyments,  it 
requires,  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell 
their  total  defeat.  This  is  a  truth  which  every 
Briton  feels  as  distinctly  as  the  vital  warmth 
within  him  ;  which  is  supported  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  long  succession  of  ages ;  and  of 
which  he  can  never  doubt,  whilst  he  prefers 
freedom  to  slavery,  virtue  to  vice,  or  glory 
to  dishonour. 

The  gloomy  perspective  which  still  presents 
itself  to  our  contemplation,  when  we  consi-* 
der  the  probable  duration  of  the  arduous  and 
burdensome  contest  in  which  we  are  involv-* 
ed,  and  the  many  misfortunes  and  sacri-* 
fices  with  wliich  a  war,  the  most  success-* 
fill,  must  inevitably  be  attended,  let  it  be 
our  strenuous  endeavour  to  irradiate  by  the 
christian  virtues  of  patience  and  endurance, 
^eats  of  heroism  worthy  of  a  righteous 
cause  and  an  illustrious  people  ;  worthy  of 
a  people  who  are  contending  for  their  lawsj 

their 
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their  liberties,  their  country,  and  their  king ; 
for  every  thing  that  is  sacred  in  feHgion,  ve-» 
nerable  in  virtue,  honourSable  in  independ*« 
ence,  and  endearing  in  domestic  Ufe,  against 
the  most  crud,  destructive,  rapacious  an4 
ignominious  usurpation,  that  ever  attempt- 
ed to  bind  down,  in  galling  and  abject  sub- 
jnission,  the  body  and  the  mind  of  man. 

London i  January  8,  I8O7. 
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HAVING  read,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  an  examination  of  a 
pamphlet,  lately  published  by  tne,  entitled 
•*  Reasons  for  not  making  Peace  with  Buo- 
naparte,'* I  must  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  that  very  ingenious  and  fanciful 
production.  I  am  induced  thus  to  notice  \% 
not,  I  can  safely  aver,  on  account  of  any 
soreness  arising  from  the  critical  acumen 
which  it  displays,  but  because  it  contains 
two  gross  misrepresentations  which  have, 
manifestly,  been  purposely  made,  and  because 
I  should  wish  the  public  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  properly  appreciating  the  degree 
of  candour  with  which  these  Northern  Re- 
viewers, occasionally,  exercise  their  talent&« 

A  2  The 


The  gentleman,  who  has  undertaken  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  my  pamphlet,  and  which 
he  has  done  at  considerable  length,  has  cer- 
tainly  bestowed  upon  it  much  unprofitable 
labour ;  I  say  mpt'ojitable^  becgiuse,  in  the  de* 
partments  of  literature,  labour  without  skill 
must  always  be  ynprofitably  employed. 
With  his  hostility  I  am  riot  in  the  least  an- 
gry  ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him 
for  his  dulness  ;  had  he  only  been  correct,  I 
should  have  had  no  accusation  to  prefer. 
But  correctness,  which  is  ^  quality  incum* 
bent  on  all  persons  in  aiji  situ9.tions,  is  p&* 
culiarly  ^o  in  that,  which  this  gentleman  has 
thought  ^t  to  assume,  and  for  whii?h»  as  I 
shall  shortly  make  appear,  he  is  totally  un- 
qualified. 

In  page  426  of  the  Review,  this  profounil 
and  accurate  critic  observes :  "  According 
to  him,"  meaning  me,  "  this  best  of  possible 
plans  miscarried  from  the  unlucky  concur- 
rence of  ^evcn  impossible  events/*  Now  this, 
on  the  very  fece  of  it,  is  such  palpable  non- 
sense, that  had  it  not  been  brought  forward 
against  me,  in  the  shape  of  a  serious  charge, 

I  should 
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I  should  naturally  have  concltlded  t&at  it 
was  an  erf  our  of  the  press.  To  evince^  how— 
ever^  his  logical  powers,  and  the  validity  of 
his  accusatiof),  he  follows  it  up  by  the  very 
quotation  from  which  he  has  deduced  his 
inference,  and  which,  strange  to  say,  flatly 
contradicts  it*  Alluding  to  the  transactions 
which  took  place  in  the  meniorabk  cam- 
paign of  1805, 1  thus  express  myself,  "  Such 
was  the  developement  of  events,  which,  be- 
fore they  happened,  appeared  placed  beyond 
the  verge  of  possibility,  and  which  yet  were 
all  indispensaUy  necessary  to  Buonaparte's 
success/'*  Is  this  to  assert,  that  2l possible  plan 
is  defeated  by  impossible  events,  an  absurdity 
which  no  words  of  mine  can>  by  any  tortur- 
ing, convey,  and  which  this  gentlenutn  must 
admit  to  be  a  pure  creation  of  his  own  exalted 
brain  ?  Of  the  justice  of  my  remark,  he  has 
indeed  himself  afforded  an  additional  illus- 
tration, for  had  he  not,  by  the  developement 
of  his  intellectual  stores,  proved  the  passibi-- 
lity  of  deliberately  writing  and  printing  so 

*  See  ReaioDS  for  iiot  making  Peace,  &c.  1st  edit, 
page  II. 

ridkulOus 


ridiculous  a  paradox^  I  should  have  deemed 
it  among  the  number  of  impossibie  events. 

I  am  next  accused  of  grasoely  talking  of 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  I  would  pay  tw 
times  the  amount  of  the  present  taxes,  which 
(adds  our  arithmetical  observer)  is,  unfortu- 
nately, quite  impossibie.*  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  I  say  no  such  thing.  In  the  sentence 
to  which  he  refers,  taxes  are  not  even  men- 
tioned, a  word  which  he,  no  doubt  for  some 
benevolent  purpose,  has  had  the  liberality  to 
substitute.  The  terms  which  I  employ,  are 
sufferings  and  burdens  ;t  and  although  taxes 
form  2^ part  of  those  sufferings  and. burdens, 
to  which  a  community  involved  in  war  is  ne- 

♦  See  note  in  page  432  of  the  Review. 
f  Alluding  to  the  blessings  by  which  this  country  is 
distinguishedt  my  words  are  these,  ^^  Nor  shall  I  be  ac« 
cused  of  estimating  the  value  of  these  blessings  too  hi^Iyi 
when  I  declare,  that  if  oar  sufferings  and  burdens  weie 
ten  times  as  great,  provided  they  led  to  the  same  security, 
we  should  have  no  reason  io  murmur/'  See  Reasons  for 
not  making  Peace,  &c.  1st  edition,  page  69.-*Our  critic 
seems  ^tonishingly  attached  to  the  terms  possible  and  im* 
possible^  but  without  sufficient  cause,  for  he  so  confounds 
them,  that  it  is  difficult  to  guess  at  the  meaning  in  which 
he  is  desirous  that  they  should  be  understood-— were  he  in* 
UUigibUf  he  might  be  entertaining. 


cessarily  exposed,  is  this  sagacious  politician 
now  to  learn  for  the  first  time,  that  there  are 
other  sufferings  and  burdens  besides  taxes^ 
and  very  serious  ones  too,  which  a  state  of 
hostility  inevitably  generates?*  To  shew, 
however,  how  very  little  he  comprehends  the 
subject  on  which  he  expatiates,  I  can  easily 
demonstrate,  that,  if  I  had  even  made  use  of 

*  Oar  critic  emplojs  taxes  generality  as  I  employ  suf- 
ferings and  burdens  generally.    In  the  way,  however,  that 
the  above  terms  are  employed  by  me,  he  could  not  possibly 
Inow  what  portion  of  the  sum  total  of  our  sufferings  and 
burdens  I  admitted  taxation  to  be;  nor  could  he  know, 
whether  I  had  at  all  in  view  the  increase  of  taxes  w^en  I 
made  ray  declaration.      Under  such    doubtful  circum- 
stances,  he  might  have  had  the  charity  to  suppose,  that  I 
did  not  design  to  assert  what  he  conceived  to  be  impossible. 
If  he  did  not  mean  to  apply  the  term  taxes  generallj/j  but 
only  to  express  by  it  a  part  of  our  sufferings  and  burdens, 
which  every  one  must  admit  tliem  to  be,  be  ought  so  to- 
have  explained  himself.  He  would,  however,  be  still  wrong 
in  his  position,  as  far,  at  least,  as  his  attack  on  me  is  con- 
cerned.   I  maintain,  and  without  fear  of  valid  contradic- 
tion, that  it  is  very  possible  for  our  sufferings  and  burdens 
to  be  ten  times  increased  wifliout  any  augmentalxon  of 
taxes,  nay  even  with  a  diminuiion  of  taxes.     But  tlii^  gen* 
tleman  seems  to  reduce  every  suitering  and  burden  to  the 
scale  of  money,  and  to  consider  the  deprivation  of  that 
prec'.ous  commodity  as  necessarily  involving  every  other 
•human  calamity.  \  .   ' 

be 
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bis  &vourite  term  taies,  I  should,  by  w> 
XDeans,  be  in  that  dilemma  in  which  he  vainly 
imagines  his  candid  ingenuity  has  entrapped 
me. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  have  10,000/. 
invested  in  the  funds  (I  take  simple  num- 
bers, that  they  may  the  more  readily  meet  his 
apprehension)  from  which  I  derive  an  in- 
come of  SOOk  If  from  this  latter  sum  50/.  be 
annually  deducted  by  the  government,  I  con- 
ceive that  I  then  pay  10  per  cent,  on  tiiat 
part  of  my  income  ;  if  100/.  be  annually  de- 
ducted, I  pay  20  per  cent,  and  so  on.  Thus 
far,  I  trust,  is  clear. 

I  shall  next  suppose  an  event,  which  is 
certainly  not  very  likely  to  happen,  and 
which,  if  it  ever  should  happen,  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  brought  about  by  the  adop- 
tion of  that  system  of  policy  of  which  this 
gentleman  so  &vourably  thinks,  but  which, 
luckily,  he  so  feebly  recommends.  I  shall 
suppose  this  country  subdued,  and  delivered 
up  to  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  Buona- 
parte's sway.  So  circumstanced,  does  this 
peaceful  champion  imagine^  can  hie  imagine, 


however  deluded  by  his  silly  conjectures,  or 
wrapped  up  in  his  preposterous   reveries, 
that  such  a  government  would  be  satisiied 
with  the  contributions  which  are  at  present 
imposed  ?  Can  he  fancy,  that  we  should  be 
singled  out  as  the  favoured  nation,  and  that 
a  plan  of  plunder,  so  pertinaciously  pursued 
in  Holland,  Brabant,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  would  be  abandoned  or  relaxed, 
out  of  mercy  to  Great  Britain?  Does  he 
conceive,  that  such  a  power  would  be  cot>- 
tent  with  income,  and  would  leave  capital 
unmolested  ?  But  I  will  only  suppose  that  as- 
sessment to  take  place,  which,  as  an  act  of  au« 
thority  from  a  ferocious,  an  avaricious,  and  a 
victorious  foe  over  the  people  of  this  country, 
might  certainly  be  considered  as  a  measure 
of  moderation^  and  that,  instead  of  10  per 
cent,  on  income,  20  per  cent,   on  capital 
would  be  levied.  Why  here  at  once  is  a  sum 
which  is  forty  times  as  great  as  that  which, 
ip  virtue  of  the  existing  tax  on  property,  I 
am  already  bound  to  pay,  and  which,  when 
viewed  in  the  relation  that  it  bears  to  in* 
come,  instead  of  being  10  per  cent,  amounts 
to  400  per  cent. 

■ 

Now, 
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Now,  although  I  should  be  extremely 
loth  to  have  such  a  sum  forcibly  taken  from 
me  by  a  public  robber  like  Buonaparte,  or 
by  any  of  his  profligate  agents,  yet  I  haye 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  (notwithstanding 
the  amount  so  much  exceeds  that  which  has 
incurred  this  gentleman's  displeasure)  that 
I  would  most  cheerfully  part  with  it,  were 
such  a  sacrifice  necessary  to  preserve  my 
country  from  the  scourge  and  the  shame  of 
a  foreign  domination ;  and  that,  on  such 
grounds,  I  would  not  only  most  willingly 
contribute  it  for  one  year,  but  for  as  many 
successive  years  as  my  capital  would  hold 
out.* 

*  Our  intelligent  and  accomplished  critic  having,  evi- 
dently, a  very  limited  knowledge  of  figures,  that  he  may 
not  mistake,  or  mis^itate  my  meaning  a  second  time,  I 
shall  add  a  little  further  explanation.  I  have  stated  the 
above  proposition,  merely  to  shew,  that  there  is  not  an 
impossibility  of  paying  ten  times  the  amount  of  our  present 
taxes,  which  he,  so  triumphantly,  asserts  there  is.  If  I 
estimate  the  aggregate  taxes  (including  the  10  per  cent, 
on  income)  paid,  in  various  ways,  by  the  opulent  part  of 
the  community  in  Great  Britain,  as  high  as  40  per  cent, 
on  expoiditure,  which,  on  a  general  scale,  is  considerably 
above  the  usual  computation,  instead  of  having  200/.  de- 
ducted from  an  income  of  500/.  (supposing  I  spent  the 

wholt 
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I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  now  said 
enough  to  convince  this  critical  Gentleman 
of  hb  puerile  and  clumsy  ^rrours  with  re- 
gard 

whole  sum)  by  the  English  mode  of  taxation ;  by  thfl 
French  mode^  I  should  have  SOOD/.  deducted  from  a  capi- 
tal of  lOjOOO/.  a  sum  exactly  ten  times  as  great.  It  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  SOO/.,  raised  by 
the  English  mode,  includes  every  species  of  taxation  on  an 
expenditure  of  600L ;  and,  as  there  is  no  absolute  neoessitj 
to  spend  the  whole  of  that  sum,  the  portion  of  taxes  con- 
tributed must  be,  in  a  considerable  degree,  dependent  on 
the  inclination  of  the  individual  possessing  it ;  whereas, 
the  Fr^ch  mode  of  proceeding,  by  attacking  capital  (dU 
xectly  Of  indirectly  it  matters  not)  falls,  inevitably,  in 
equal  proportions  on  all  capitalists,  nor  does  it  preclude 
the  existence  of  other  taxes  on  income  and  expenditure, 
which  wonld  not,  in  all  likelihood,  be  lightly  administered* 
Instead^  therefore,  of  proving  that  merely  ten  times  the 

s 

amount  of  our  present  taxes  could  possAly  be  paid,  (which 
was  all  that  I  undertook  to  prove)  I  have  shewn,  that  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  considerably  above  that  ratio 
would  probablj/  be  exacted.  Did  I  want  to  prove  more, 
I  might  extend  the  sum  demanded  to  30  per  cent,  on  ca* 
pital,  which,  in  such  a  calamitous  case,  would  aipproach, 
1  imagine,  much  nearer  the  reality.  This,  indeed,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  chimerical  hypothesis,  that  if  our  critic  will 
take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  he  will  find,  that 
the  experiment  has  actually  succct^led  in  Holland,  and  in 
several  of  the  other  French  conquests.  AAer  having  bestow* . 

ed 
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gurd  to  those  points  of  which  I  have  taken 
the  freedom  to  complain.  With  his  poli- 
tical opinions^  I  have  nothing  to  do.  He 
is  as  perfectly  at  liberty  to  retain  his,  as 
to  animadvert  on  mine,  nor  shall  I  waste 
any  words  in  reftiting  the  one,  or  in  vin- 


«1  so  much  pains,  in  endeavouring  to  fornish  bim  witih  is« 
iiriiiation,  I  hope,  that  he  will  not  beso  pervene,  or  so  nn- 
gratefiil,  as  again  to  misoonstrne  my  langeage ;  and  I 
kave  particttlarlj  to  reqpiest,  that  he  will  not  acouso  me  ol 
lecoHiniending  this  plan  to  the  notice  of  the  present  admi* 
BJstiation,  or  of  asserting  that  it  might  be  carried  on  to 
dbmnsday,  or  that,  in  any  instance,  it  might  be  resorted  ta^ 
with  wonderM  advantage,  among  those  who  ha^  no  ca- 
pital ;  or  even,  that  it  would  not  be  attended  with  imrae^ 
diate  distress,  and,  if  pemsted  in,  with  cTentnal  ruin.    I 
conld,  perhaps,  calculate  the  number  of  years  that  sudi 
a  system  might  be  supported;   but  this  I  shall  leave 
to  his  industiy  to  discover.    It  is  enough  for  me,  if  my 
demonstration  apply  for  one  year.    This  gentleman  has, 
in  his  own  opinion,  acted  very  cleverly,  and  as  conscien* 
tionsly  as  drcurostanoes  seemed  to  him  to  admit.    He 
ohanged  iuferings  imi  burdens  into  taxes j  evidentfy,  that 
lie  m^ht  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  wit  at  my 
cxpence ;  but,  from  a  shallowness  of  intelfeot,  he  did  not 
pereeive  the  full  scope  of  the  argument,  and,  as  firequently 
happeffis  in  these  intentional  deviations  from  what  is  just, 
the  ridicule,  which  he  was  so  eager  to  heap  upon  me,  has 
fiiBen  upon  himself. 

dicating. 
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dicating  the  other.  I  must,  however,  beg: 
leave  to  add»  since  I  have  been  drawn 
into  this  explanation,  that,  after  the  spe«- 
eimen  which  he  has  afforded  of  his  dispo- 
sition and  his  talents,  I  am  neither  to  be 
provoked  by  his  censure,  iior  gratified  by 
his  praise.  Although  tenacious  of  my  own 
opinions,  I  can,  at  the  same  time,  in  most 
instances,  respect  the  opinions  of  others. 
Men  are^  indeed,  governed  in  their  senti-- 
ments  by  so  many  various  prejudices,  and 
accidental  causes,  that  the  most  opposite 
views  of  a  subject  may  frequently  b^  espous- 
ed  and  defended,  with  nearly  equal  plausi-^ 
bility,  by  their  respective  advocates.    There 

is,  however,  in  society,  a  particular  cla^s  of 
people,  who,  from  an  implacable  spirit  of 

opposition,  are  uniformly  pre-determined  to 

differ ;  who,  when  they  cannot  reason,  are 

resolved,  at  all  events,  to  cavil ;  and  who, 

in  their  ineffectual  struggles  to  gain  their 

point,  will  resort  to  any  mode  of  attack.  Of 

this  class  our  critic  is,  apparently,  a  mem^ 

ber,  and  for  the  decisions  of  such  people,  it 

is  »ot  in  my  nature  to  feel  much  deference. 

That  my  political  principles  are  completely 

at 
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at  variance  ^ith  his,  he  has  sufficiently  prov- 
ed ;  but  he  has  proved  nothing  eke.  That 
they  are  wrong,  remains  to  be  shewn.  In 
the  interim,  I  have  ample  authority  for  main- 
taining them,  as  I  hold  thetn  in  common, 
not  only  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  but  with  many  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  which  this  country  has  to 
boast ;  and  whatever  'weight  this  gentleman 
may,  in  his  own  judgment,  attach  to  his 
own  understanding,  it  is  not,  I  can  assure 
him,  by  such  wit,  or  such  argument,  or 
such  eloquence,  as  he  has,  on  this  occasion, 
produced,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
shaken . 

LONDOX, 

if amh  SI,  1807. 


1 .  Giilet,  Printer,  Wild-court. 
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PLAIN    FACTS, 


■rin 


On  the  audden  secession  or  dismissal  of  any 
set  of  men  from  the  government  of  the  coun«« 
try^  it  is  natural  to  take  a  retrospectiye  sur« 
yey  of  their  ministerial  acts>  that  we  may 
ascertain^  whether  their  removal  ought  to  be 
matter  of  public  congratulation  or  regret.  It 
is  also  natural  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of 
their  removal.  The  first  question  invc^es  a 
vast  variety  of  investigation,  in  which  the  ta^ 
lents  and  conduct  of  these  men  must  neces- 
sarily be  brought  under  discussion.  The  se- 
cond question,  which,  in  most  cases,  would 
b^  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  to  be  satisfied 
by  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  has,  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  derived  unconmion  im« 
pK>rtance  from  the  circumstances  which  have- 
attended  it. 

The  late  administration  was  the  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Pitt's  death.  When  the  dis- 
solution of  that  illustrious  and  ever-tO'-be- 
lamented  statesman  happened^  his  Majesty 


sent  to  Lord  Grenvillc  to  take  his  advice  on 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry .  Lord  Gren- 
ViUe,  ir^o,  Jtliiring  Mr.  Pittis  life,  had  sepa- 
rated himself  from  his  former  protector  and 
cc^league,  and  had  stttbboroly  declined  every 
invitation  to  return  to  office  without  the  joint 
admission  of  Mr.  Fox^  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
fOKd  wo«kl  give  up  Mr.  Vox,  when  the 
lyberty  of  selection  was  at  his  disposal. 
Thus  Mr.  Fox  and  his  fiietfUs^  after  a  vk>* 
lenl;  opposition  e^  two««nd-tweiity  years> 
came  into  power,  and  on  such  triumpkant 
terms»  that  nearly  the  whole  ctf  the  patrcnage 
dl>  tke  state  was  surrendered  into  their  hands* 
It  wiU  not  be  easily  forgotten^  bow  greediiy 
Ihair  sitiaationa  were  in  the  first  instancr 
seized  ony  and  with  what  little  delicacy  or 
d^rimination^  matteis  were  sabsequentiy 
ditoaged^  OfBeers^  who  had  never  been  dis* 
placed  before,  were  turned  out  without  cere- 
mony, to  make  room  for  fresh  candidates ; 
and  such  wer^  the  multitade  and  the  eameat*- 
ness  of  applications,  that  numbers  were  left 
unprovided  for,  and  consequently  unsatisfied. 
Moat  of  them  were,  however,  gradually  pa- 
cified by  promises,  and  conceiving  that  this 
junto  was  firmly  fixed  in  their  dominion^ 
they  did  aot  deec%it  prudent  to  espouse  the 
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caiMS  of  «  fefet^  opposition.  The  conn  try  ^ 
indeed,  cmifiding  in  the  splendour  of  their 
talents,  and  still  greater  splendour  of  their 
promises^  was  disposed  to  overlook  their 
avarice;  and,  in  tlie  anticipation  of  future 
advantage,  was  willing  to  pardon  actual  in-^ 
convenience.  Excuses  were,  in  all  quarters, 
gratuitously  framed  for  them.  It  was  na- 
tural, it  was  said,  after  so  long  and  arduous 
a  struggle  for  {^INrer,  to  be  a  little  elated  by 
its  possession.  It  was  natural,  after  such 
strong  and  unwearied  proofs  of  attachment,, 
to  desire  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  friends*. 
Much  good  was,  nevertheless,  to  be  expected 
from  their  exertions ;  abuses  were  to  be  re- 
formed, and  systems  either  changed  or  amend- 
ed*  Tliey  had  been  the  able  advocates,  and 
were,  no  doubt,  the  stedfast  friends  of  popu- 
lar freedom.  They  loved  the  constitution, 
as  it  was  established  at  the  revolution,  which 
placed  William  III.  on* the  throne.  They 
were  not  only  men  of  general  information 
and  unremitting  activity,  but  they  were  sound 
politicians  and  enlightened  statesmen ;  and» 
moreover,  they  concentered  in  their  persons, 
ail  the  leading  interests  and  distinguished  ta- 
lents of  the  state.  This  was  the  account 
wlxicb  they  also  industriously  circulated -of* 


themselves ;  and  the  multiiildey  ever  pvooe 
to  novelty^  gave  credit  to  their  assertioiis* 
Let  us  now,  by  the  examination  of  facts^ 
weigh  tlieir  merits  n  the  scales  of  impar- 
tiality, and  ascertain  in  what  degree  they 
have  corresponded  with  their  own  lofty  pro-^ 
fessions,  or  with  tlie  nation's  hopes^r 

The  lust  of  lucre  and  of  power,  a  sidn 
mission  to  personal  advantage  and  to  iavsoi^ 
ittism,  combined  with  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  a  few  of  their  original  tenets,  were^  through-' 
out  their  administration^  their  governing 
principles ;  and  to  these  prindplas  they,  in 
many  instances,  most  flagrantly  sacrificed  tbe 
essential  interests  of  their  country^ 

The  first  public  effort  of  these  gentlemen, 
after  their  accession  to  power,  was  to  get 
through  parliament  an  act,  enabling  Lord 
Grenville  to  hold  the  auditorship  of  theex- 
chequer,  with  the  situation  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  in  which  tliey  succeeded,  and  by 
which  his  lordship  I>ecame  auditor  of  his  own 
accounts.  The  next  public  effort,  in  which 
tliey  also  succeeded,  was  to  enable  Lord  El- 
tenborough,  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's^ 
Bench,  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,,  em- 
powering him  to  hear  ex  parte  evidence ;  to 
be  prosecutor  in  his  ministerial  capacity  in  a 


cause^  whicli,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  he  might 
afterwards  have  to  try;  and,  consequently, 
to  Wend  in  the  same  person  the  irreconcile- 
able  characters  of  accuser^  j*iry»  ^'^d  judge^ 
Soth  these  measures  have  been  so  amply  dis- 
cussed, in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  are^  on 
Uie  very  fece  of  them,  such  glaring  violations 
«f  constitutional  law^  coming  home  so  for- 
icibly  to  every  man's  common  sense,  that  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  make  any  comment 
en  them  here.  They  are,  however,  alone 
quite  sufficient  to  prove,  how  very  differently 
the  Poxites  thought  and  felt,  in  opposite  si-' 
tuations.  Had  two  such  innovations,  in  for^ 
jner  times,  been  only  hinted  at,  these  sturdy 
patriots  would  have  reprobated  them  in  the 
severest  language,  as  dangerous  and  unjust 
encroachments  on  our  most  sacred  privileges, 
;and  would  have  sounded  the  alarm  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  But  the 
mement  they  could  be  converted  to  their 
personal  advantage,  the  danger  and  the  in- 
justice vanished,  and  they  received  theii^ 
most  strenuous  support.  Such  a  sudden  and 
total  dereliction  of  principles  and  profes- 
sions, was  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  every 
one  to  their  motives ;  and  clearly  explained, 
why  they  had  been  so  clamorous  in  support-* 


lAg  what  they  denominated  tlie  nnaliembk 
rights  of  the  people,  wlien  in  opposition ;  aad 
why  they  were  so  ea^er  to  surrender  those 
rights,  when  in  power. 

These  difficult  points  being  settled^  hf 
which  two  of  their  leading  men  were  rivetted 
to  their  interests,  some  time  was  taken  up  ia 
subordinate  official  arrangements;  in  dis» 
carding  old  servants  of  the  public,  to  rai^e 
room  for  old  friends  of  the  party.  Kveiy 
office  was  absolutely  ransacked;  and  nnek 
was  the  indiscriminate  voracity  of  the  candi^ 
dates,  that  the  lowest  stations  were  ac^ 
cepted  with  the  keenest  avidity.  So  little 
delicacy,  or  even  decorum,  was  displayed  m 
many  of  these  changes,  that,  in  various  iu* 
stances,  the  credit  of  the  administration  wa^ 
deeply  disgraced.  Even  in  tlie  higlier  de* 
partments,  the  strangest  anomalies  were  €om-r 
mitted,  and  such  urgent  claims  wejre  prefer-r 
red  from  different  quarters,  tlmt  considerahW 
cqnfusion  was  every  where  apparenl4  Mr. 
Fox  was  so  incessantly  besieged  by  the  niK 
merous  clan  of  his  ^Id  aind  needy  associates; 
so  many  obscure  adventurers  were  petitioB* 
ers  to  his  bounty ;  tliat  he  is  reported  to  have 
one  day  exclaimed,  in  the  anguish  of  Im 
hearty    **  What,  ii>  God's  parne,  can  J  ck) 
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more?  we  are  already  three  in  a  bed.'*  It  was 
however,  at  last  determined,  atnong  other 
Mscreet  appointments,  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
should  be  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  Mr. 
Davison  treasurer  of  the  ordnance ;  that  Mr. 
Tierney,  who  had  been  tossed  about  like  a 
shuttlecock  from  one  party  to  the  other, 
«honld  be  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  con* 
troul ;  that  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  should 
be  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Laur- 
<]erdale ;  that  Mr.  Erslcine,  who  had  scarcely 
ever  been  in  the  court  of  chancery,  even  a$ 
a  visitor,  should  be  raised  to  the  idignity  of 
lord  high  chancellor ;  that  jGeneral  fox^  who 
had  already  received  one  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive military  appointments  in  the  king's  gift^ 
should  commence  a  diplomatic  career,  and 
supersede  Mr.  Elliot  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
Palermo ;  tliat  Mr.  Singleton^  Lord  Corn- 
walUs's  son-in-law,  and  the  only  connection 
oi  that  illustrious  nobleman  in  the  en^ploy 
of  government,  should  be  supplanted,  at  the 
ordnance  oflfice,  by  Colonel  Mac  MahoA ; 
and  that  George  Hanger,  in  remuneration  for 
is  long  and  faithful  services,  should  be  ^rja^ 


jtified  \i;^ith  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  worth 
1000/.  per  annum. 

Scarcely  were  these  airangements  comr 
pleted,  when  negotiations  for  peace  were  en^ 
tered  upon  with  France.  The  history  of 
these  negotiations  hag  been  before  the  public, 
and  every  one  knows  how  strangely  they 
were  commenced,  how  strangely  they  were 
p;:otracted,  and  how  strangely  they  were  terr 
piinated.  They  fortunately  did  not  lead  to 
that  worst  of  all  consequences,  a  revolu- 
tionary peace ;  but  they  as  certainly,  for  the 
gix  months  of  their  duration,  by  relaxing 
the  exertions,  were  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Whether  or  not 
pur  ministers  were  duped  by  the  artifices 
of  Talleyrand,  must  continue  matter  of  opi- 
nion ;  but  surely  Talleyrand  could  have 
wished  for  no  more  advantageous  result  from 
his  pretended  desire  of  tranquillity,  than  the 
«.pathy>  which,  during  these  tedious  confer- 
jBnces,  characterized  the  ]^ritish  government- 
Buonaparte  had  already  resolved  on  his  at- 
tack on  Prussia.  Jt  was  evidently,  there- 
fore, to  hiip,  an  object  qf  high  importance, 
^o  conceal  his  design  from  us,  ami,  by  his 
assurances,  to  fortify  the  hope,  which  our 
Cabinet  had  so  grouijdlessly  conceived,  an^ 
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to  which  it  so  foolishly  adhered — that  peace 
was  at  hand.  The  constant  ambiguity  and 
prevarication  of  *the  French  government^ 
added  to  their  eternal  shifting  (ir'om  basis  td 
basis,  were,  however,  one  should  have 
thought^  sufficient  indications  of  the  ulti- 
mate issue,  and,  many  months  before  the  ne- 
gotiations were  broken  off,  would  have  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  men^  less  infatuated  in  favour 
of  French  honesty,  and  less  insensible  to  the 
dignity  and  the  interests  of  their  own  coun- 
try. 

Blind  and  inert,  however,  as  they  were; 
Buonaparte's  precipitate  departure  from  Pa-i 
ris,  with  his  confidential  minister,  the  deep-^ 
plotting  Talleyrand^  leaving  a  very  subordi- 
nate agent  to  adjust  matters  with  the  British 
ambassador,  did  begin  to  awaken  suspicion 
in  their  breasts,  and  to  present  to  their  hi- 
therto obscured  optics,  a  glimmering  outline 
of  the  scene  which  was  speedily  to  ensue.  The 
King  of  Prussia's  fate  was  soon  deteritiined,  and . 
although  it  was  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  own 
obstinate  folly^  as  well  as  to  the  treachery,' 
cowardice,  avarice,  and  stupidity,  Avhich  pre- 
vailed in  his  cabinet  and  in  his  artny  ;  yet  it 
must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  our  uiini."?-^ 
ters,  with  the  exertion  of  a  little  more  fore- 

B2 
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^ghi  and  diligence^  a  little  more  ingenmty 
and  address^  and  a  little  more  distrust  of  the 
views  of  the  French  government,  might  have 
procured  that  degree  of  information,   and 
have  resorted  to  that  mode  of  action,  which 
irould  have  paved  the  way  to  more  fortunate 
circumstances.    The  Prussian  monarch,  des* 
titute  both  of  aid  and  of  council,  was  at  once 
overwhelmed,  and,  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  was  a 
fugitive  in  tlie  eastern  provinces  of  his  domi^ 
niqns.     Had  it  not  been  far  the  generous  in- 
terposition of  Russia,  he  was,  beyond  re- 
demption, lost.     It  is,  therefore,  entirely  to 
be  attributed  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Rus-» 
sian  Emperor,  sustained  l)y  the  fidelity,  the 
gallantry,  and  the  genius  of  the  officers,  di-* 
jrecting  the  intrepid  valour  of  his  troops,  that 
the  European  Contiuent  has  been  rescued 
from   total   subjugation.      Buonaparte   has 
found  in  Bennigseii  an  advei'sary  every  way 
able  to  cope  with  him,  and  this  novice  in 
command,  has  hitherto,  in  every  encounter^ 
foiled  his  efforts,  and  eclipsed  his  military 
fame. 

What,  however,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
late   ministers   at  this  awful  and   eventful 
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epocli,  which,  during  their  continuance  ill 
crffice,  was  protracted  through  a  period  of 
nearly  six  months  i  What  assistance  did  they 
administer  to  the  support  of  Russia  ?  What 
seieasures  did  they  adopt  to  conciliate  the 
monarch  of  that  powerful  country;  to  sti- 
«ralate  him  to  a  continuance  o^  exertion ;  to 
prevent  him  from  retiring  from  the  contest 
in  disgust  ?  What  did  they  do,  to  induce  hinat 
to  persevere  in  a  struggle,  which,  cordially 
persisted  in,  may  yet  possibly  enable  Europe; 
to  return  to  law,  religion,  civilization  and 
repose ;  which  may  yet  hurl  the  tyrants  of 
Prance,  Holland,  and  Naples,  from  tlie  seat 
ef  usurpation  and  violence ;  and  which  may 
yet  restore  their  thrones  to  the  rightful  own- 
ers ?  What,  I  ask,  did  tliey  do,  to  effect  this 
mighty  purpose  ?  What  aid  did  they  contri- 
bute towards  the  accomplishment  of  an  ob- 
ject, which  seemed  once  more  attainable,  and 
on  which  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of 
the  present  race,  and  of  future  generations, 
so  essentially  depend  ?  Did  they  provide  men  ? 
Did  they  even  provide  money  ?*    Did  they 

*  The  paltry  sum  of  80,000^  was,  indeed,  sent  to  the  King  of 
Prussia}  but  his  supplicatiou  for*i20,CXX)  stand  of  arms,  with 
which  he  might  have  equipped  as  many  soldiers  against  Buona- 
parte, was  haughtily  rejected.     Even  the  petition  (torn  Kusvia 
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pursue  any  line  of  conduct  which  was  likely 
to  link  in  closer  union  the  interests  and  views 
ef  the  two  empires?  Grand  expeditions  were 
indeed  talked  of^  and  several  tiK>usand  soP 
diers  were,   for  many  weeks,    detained  on 
board  of  transports  (from  which  they  were 
repeatedly  disembarked  and  re*-embarked)  to 
the  great  detriment  of  their  health,  and  the 
great  inconvenience  of  the  service,  independ- 
ently of  the  enormous  expence  which  was  ia-» 
curred..    But^  after  all  these  delusive  demon- 
strations,  was  a  single  man  sent  to  that  desti- 
nation, where  his  presence  was  likely  to  be 
serviceable  to  the  common  cause  ?  A  large 
army  of  British  troops  was  assembled  in  Si- 
cily, but  to  what  purpose ;  except  to  waste 
their  time  in  inactivity,  and  to  reflect  some 
additional  lustre  on  the  insignificance  of  the 
court  of  Palermo?  Whilst  making  this  ob- 
servation, I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  gallant 
achievements  of  our  little  army  in  Calabria, 
or  of  the  transcendent  merits  of  the  oflficer 
to  whom  the  command  was  entrusted.     The 
battle  of  Maida  has  immortalized  the  me-* 
mory  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  and, as  long  as  time 

(our  only  remaining  important  ally)  to  negotiate  a  l<fiin  of  two 
millions  sterling  in  tbis  coimtry^  on  her  own  security,  was  refu:cd« 
Such  was  the  wretched  policy  of  o^r  late  ministers  \ 
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sbsill  last,  will  associate  his  name  with'erery 
heroic  virtue.  But  whilst  I  admire  this  bril- 
liant exploit ;  whilst  I  sincerely  participate 
in  the  joy,  the  glory,  and  the  pride  of  it,  I 
may  still  be  allowed  to  inquire,  in  what  way  it 
has  been  serviceable  to  us  in  a  political  view. 
Jt  has^  no  doubt,  afforded  one  additional 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  whicli  we  have 
always  maintained,  of  the  superiority  of  Bri- 
tish over  French  troops-  But  this  opportu- 
nity might  have  presented  itself  to  greater 
.  advantage  elsewhere ;  and,  in  other  respects, 
what  have  been  its  consequences  ?  Has  it  in- 
fused into  the  breasts  of  the  Calabrians  any 
additional  spirit  ?  has  it  prevented  their 
country  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  Naples  ?  or  were  there,  at 
any  period,  reasonable  grounds  of  expecta- 
tion, that  it  would  be  attended  with  such 
effects  ?  Had  this  army,  now  swelled  to  30,000 
men,  been  landed  at  a  seasonable  time  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  or  the  north  of  Italy  ;  or 
had  it  co-operated  with  the  Russians  in  Dal- 
matia ;  or  had  it,  at  such  a  moment  as  this, 
been  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Holland  or 
Sweden ;  or  had  it  ev^en  been  kept  \\\  Eng-. 
land,  to  undertake,  during  the  absence  of  the 
military  strength  and  talents  of  Franc6,  .srnid 
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daring  enterprize  agaimt  that  country ;  some*- 
thing  might  have  been  achieved  more  worthy 
of  tiieir  ardent  and  patriotic  zeal,  aad  more 
detrimental  to  the  operations^  of  an  insatiate 
and  implacable  foe* 

Xt  is  indeed  altogether  unaccountable^  and 
betrays,  eithec  the  most  stupid  ignorance^ 
or  the  most  unpardonable  sloth,  and  will,  no 
doubt  become  a  subject  of  parltameatary  ivh 
quiry,  that,  during  the  six  eventful  monthS; 
which  Buonapfirte  had  been  absent  from 
France,  after  having  completely  drained  it  of 
regular  troops ;  that  with  the  absolute  and 
undisputed  dominion  of  the  seas ;  that  witii 
the  treasures  and  strength  of  this  powerful 
empire  at  their  disposal ;  no  one  enterprize 
sliould  have  been  undertaken,  or  even  tliought 
of,  hostile  to  that  kingdom.  Whilst  Buona^ 
parte  was  fighting  with  the  7choIe  of  his  mili-^ 
tary  force,  at  the  distance  of  above  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  any  part  of  the  British 
islands,  our  late  governors  could  not  surely 
have  been  so  very  simple  as  to  entertain  feai-s 
of  a  sudden  invasion  ?  Why  then,  was  not 
some  plan  concerted,  which,  in  all  human 
probality ,  would  have  been  crowned  Avith 
success.  If  it  had  failed  in  its  complete  ac-i 
complishment,  it  could  not  have  failed  ajto^ 
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gether.    It  wauld^  at  leasts  have  occasioned 
ti  diversion  in  favour  of  our  allies  :  it  would 
have  distracted  Buonaparte^s  attention:   it 
woutd  have  alarmed  his  fears :  and>  even  in 
that  way y  must  have  been  productive  of  con-^ 
sequences  highly  advantageous  to  the  com^ 
mon  cause.     Had  we  wanted  our  troops 
back^  our  ships  were  always  in  readiness,  and 
the  loss  which  we  were  likely,  even  undet 
partial  disappointment  to  suffer,  could  never^ 
by  any  sound  politician,  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  the  benefits  which,  in  the  event 
of  fiill  success,  would  have  been  indisputably 
insui^d.     But  our  government  seem  to  have 
totally  forgotten  one  sound  maxim  in  poli-» 
tics :    that,  without  risk,  no  great  achieve-^ 
ment  can  be  performed;    So  little  did  the 
boldness  of  enterprise  mingle  with  their  de- 
liberations, that,  for  the  thirteen  months  dur- 
ing which  they  held  the  reins  of  empire,- the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  state  were  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  and  Great  Britain,  with 
her  mighty  revenue,  her  powerful  armies,  and 
her  invincible  fleets,  accomplished  little  more 
thaB  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
puay  exertions  of  some  petty  state  • 

If  we  extend  our  view  to  remote  parts  of 
the  globe^   nothing  of  a  favourable  com- 
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plexion  is  still  to  be  perceived ;  notlting  whicb 
Ts  indicative  of  concert  or  of  foresight,  or 
which  stanips,  even  on  failure,  the  mark  of 
intellectual  rigour-  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  is  the  only  post  of  any  importance 
that  has  lately  surrendered  to  our  arms,  was 
acquired  in   consequence   of    an  armament 
fitted  out  by  their  predecessors  in  oflSce,  and 
the   value   of  which,   firom  that  very   cir- 
cumstance,^ was  very  unbecomingly  depreci- 
ated by  them-     Sir  Home  Popham's  expe- 
dition  against   Buenos  Ayres   I  shall  not 
attenipt  to  vindicate,     A  court  martial  has 
pronoupced  judgment  on  its  merits ;  and  al- 
though, if  it  could  have  been  retained,  it 
might  have  been  rendered  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition, yet,  unauthorized  as  it  was  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  even  unkno\rn,  it  certainly, 
with  such  an  inadequate  force,  must  be  allow- 
ed  to  have  partaken  of  the  character  of  a 
rash  experiment.    But  how  happened  it,  that 
these  gentlemen,  until  they  heard  of  its  loss^ 
were  so  delighted  with  its  capture ;  and  that, 
in  their  joy  at  the  intelligence  of  its  posses- 
sion, they  overlooked  the  disobedience  of  or- 
ders by  which  it  had  been  gained  ?  How  hap- 
pened it,  that,  if  they  considered  it  as  un- 
tenarble,  they  encouraged  our  merchants  an<l 
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nmnufactureFS  to '  engage  in  commercial  in^ 
tercourse  with  it ;  and  that,  in  their  apparent 
zeal  to  promote  this  association  of  interests^ 
they  seemed  almost  to  lose  sight  of  the  ran^ 
corous  enmity  with  which  they  had  uniformly 
pursued  the  gallai)(  officer  who  had  been  the 
instrument  of  success*  It  is  also  a  curious 
coincidence,  that,  whilst  they  were  carrying 
on  a  prosecution  against  the  obnoxioifs  Sir 
Home  Popham,  who  stood  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  disobedience  of  orders,  their  fa- 
vourite Colonel  Craufurd  should  have  com- 
mitted  a  similar  act  of  indiscretion,  by  which 
several  ships  have,  for  a  time,  been  lost  to 
the  naval  service,  and  for  which  he  will  also, 
no  doubt,  by  and  by,  be  made  accountable. 

In  the  West  Indies  all  has  been  vapid  and 
still.  No  one  event  of  importance,  either 
serviceable  or  injurious,  has  arisen^  Nor  has 
any  thing,  deser\  ing  of  notice,  occurred  in 
the  East  Indies,  except  the  unfortunate  and 
melancholy  business  at  Vellore,  from  all  par* 
ticipation  in  which,  I  am  happy  in  being 
able,  completely  to  acquit  the  government 
at  home.  • 

The  variousdiplomatic  arrangements  which 
took  place,  whilst  they  continued  in  power, 
next  demand  our  attention.     In  these,  the 
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grossest  errors  were  committed,  and  pCTsons 
most  unfit  for  office  were,  in  many  instances, 
appointed.  Among  the  leading  characters, 
whom  they  introduced  into  this  line,  was 
Lord  Lauderdale,  a  nobleman  certainly  not 
very  popular  in  this  country,  and  who  had 
been  an  early  and  professed  admirer  of  that 
horrible  revolution^  which  dissolved  those  pri^ 
vileged  orders  of  society  of  which  he  is  him* 
self  a  member,  and  which  has  been  the  pro^ 
lific  source  of  those  dreadful  calamities  with 
which  Europe  has,  for  the  last  seventoen 
years,  been  visited.  If,  however,  he  bad 
not  been  a  friend  to  his  country,  he  had 
been  a  friend  to  the  party ;  and  their  grati* 
tude  deemed  him  worthy  of  reward.  He  was 
originally  destined  for  India,  and  had  been 
nominated  to  the  highest  and  most  lucrative 
post  in  that  distant  part  of  the  empire. 
The  objections  however  to  him  were  so  in- 
surmountable, on  the  side  of  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  whose  approbation 
is  necessary  to  confirm  the  choice  of  his  IS^* 
jesty 's  Ministers,  tliat,  after  considerable  al^ 
tercation,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  reiareat 
from  the  struggle..  In  remuneration  for  this 
signal  and  mortifying  disappointment,  wludi 
must  have  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  no- 
ble lord  no  very  flattering  testimony  of  pub- 
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lie  esteem,  he  received  as  a  smecure  the 
great  seal  of  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards 
pitched  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  conduct 
the  negotiation  which  had  been  opened  with 
France.      The  Marquis  of   Douglas  wa*, 
about  the  same  time,  appointed  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.    A  perfect 
novice  in  politics,  untrained  to  official  duties^ 
he  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  in  possession 
of  any  of  those  qualifications,  which,  at  a  cri- 
sis like  the  present,  ought  to  have  recom- 
mended him  to  such  a  distinction.     In  this 
country  he  was  totally  unknown,  except  as  a 
person  who  had  rendered  himself  ridiculous 
by  aping,  in  his  dress,  the  German  costume. 
After  loitering  away  his   time  for  several 
months  in  England,  in  choosing  his  service  of 
plate,  and  stocking   his  wardrobe,   he,   at 
length,  set  out  for  his  destination ;  and,  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  a  few  months  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, has  contrived,  completely  to  dis- 
satisfy his  own  countrymen,  and  to  disgust 
the  court  at  which  he  is  accredited. 

Both,  our  polifeicaL  and  crnnmevciBi  connee^ 
tionswith  Russia  have,  indeed,  been  most  la- 
mentably neglected.  Even  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce w^ich  was.  cottduded  by  Lord  Whit-* 
WQtHh  a  few  years  back^  and  which  was  so 
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}ike\y  to  perpetuate  a  friendly  intercourse 
between,  the  two  empires,  was  allowed  to  ex- 
pire, without  any  provision  having  been 
effected  for  the  protection  of  the  British.fac- 
tories  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
Russian  dominions.  In  consequence  of  this 
shameful  omission,  British  merchants  are 
now  resident  there,  on  the  same  footing  as 
Russian  subjects,  the  Emperor,  as  a  despotic 
monarch,  having  it  in  his  power  to  detain 
them,  or  to  oppress  them,  as  he  shall  think 
fit.*     In  this  dilemma,  they  lately  applied 

In  obedience  to  a  ulcase,  issued  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  fo* 
wtigu  merchants^  not  protected  by  any  particular  treaty,  among 
okber  bardsbip6>  are  subjected  to  the  following.  If  tbey  do  not 
choose  to  become  altogether  Russian  subjects,  they  must  become 
foreign  guests,  in  which  capacity  they  are  liable  to  a  heavy  tax  on 
capital  \  they  are  amenable  to  the  town  laws  3  they  must  contri* 
kite  their  quota  of  the  expences  and  burdens  of  the  town  hi  which 
they  reside  >  they  must  dispose  of  particular  articles  of  commerce 
to  particular  guilds  5  and  they  must^  if  required,  submit  their  com- 
mercial concerns  to  the  inspection  of  the  magistrates.  If  they  wi^ 
to  quit  the  country,  they  must  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  cchb- 
puted  capital,  instead  of  three  years'  dues  5  and,  i|i  addition  to  tfais^ 
by  an  old  law  of  the  country,  which  had  become  obsolete,  but 
which  is  again  to  be  enforced,  the  town  magistracy  has  the  power 
ckf  keying  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  capital  supposed 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  country,  without  any  re^rence  to  that  brought 
in,  which  tax  must  be  paid  before  they  can  be  discharged  from 
their  burghership.  Incase  of  death,  ten  per  cent,  is  deducted 
fren  the  property  bequeathed  to  any  lektien  or  friend  resident  in 
other  countries,  and  varioua  other  yexatious  taxes  on  wilb^  and  ei^ 
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to  Lord  Douglas,  as  the  representative  of 
their  country,  and  as  their  natural  protec- 
tor, to  concert  the  plan  which  it  would  be 
most  adviseable  to  pursue,  to  extricate  thent 
from  their  difficulties.  To  this  end,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  draw  up  a  statement  of 
the  grievances  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  to  point  out  those  privileges  which  they 
thought  themselves  justified  in  demanding. 
This  paper  was  delivered  to  his  Excel lency» 
that  he  might  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  deplorable  situation  to  which  they  were 
reduced ;  and,  that  he  might  be  furnished 
with  arguments  which  might  be  successfully 
urged  in  their  favour.  But  wliat  does  this 
subtle  politician  do  ?  Why  this  very  paper, 
which  contains  many  severe  remarks  on  the 
Russian  character,  and  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Emperor,  and  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  his  private  inspection,  that 
he  might  regulate  his  application  by  his  owa 
discretion,  he  presents  to  the  Russian  go- 

the  property  of  persons  'dying  intestate  are  impoied.  Whiifit  the 
treaty  of  commerce  was  in  force,  the  British  factory  at  St  Botesi^ 
burg  had  the  privilege  of  paying  all  duties,  on  exports  and  knpoits. 
in  Ruwian  coin :  they  are  now  obliged  to  pay  in  rix  dollare  of  Hoi- 
land,  »ix>unting  to  a  difference  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  4n 
theli^dkadvaiita^e.  The  only  wuy  of  avoidingniua,  id  to  becotntt  a 
iburghen 
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yferma&it^.  The  ministers  were  naturally 
aurprised  and  offended;  and  thus  has  the 
misunderstanding  been  widened^  and  the  dif-- 
ficulty  of  adjusting  it,  to  the  satisfitction  of 
the  parties,  increased.  If  things  should  long 
continue  in  this  state,  that  part  of  the  com* 

*  The  memorial  of  the  Britisb  factory  at  St.  Petersbiii]^;  to  Lord 
Douglas^  is  dated  14th  February  1807#  ^xi^  was  presented  on  the 
l6tfa.  It  vas  accompanied  with  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  contain^ 
ing  a  few  additional  obtervations,  andconduding  with  this  Femaik* 
able  caation:  *'  the  fireedqm  with  which  we  have  o£fered  our  sen^* 
timents^  we  trusty  the  conjuncture  warrants.*  Where  so  xmcfa  b 
«t  stake>  and  the  danger  so  imminent  for  ourselves,  our  firiends, 
«Qd  our  oouotiy,  a  fi'ai^  representatioa  of  what  we  fear  as  weft  as 
of  what  we  feel,  will  surely  be  excused,  not  to  say  approved,  by 
your  Idordship,  and  by  his  M2^«ty*s  ministers  in  England.  To 
tbem,  tbereferfe,  we  request  the  favour  of  its  being  traosmitDBd^ 
without  delay,  and  without  reserve.  In  the  n^an  diae,  your  Lonl<- 
ship  will  judge,  how  the  suggestions  it  contains  can  be  best  em« 
ployed  to  strengthen  our  cause  at  this  court,  fiiUy  aware,  as  your 
Locdshlp  no  doubt  mnst  be,  of  the  extreme  delicacy  requisite  in  ie« 
gaxA  to  committing  either  the  factory  or  its  d^uties  with  a  govern- 
ment,  which  asyet  recognizes  no  right  in  any  class,  even  «f  natives, 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  a  minister;  much  less  to  discuss  the  man- 
date of  a  So^rereign/* 

After  sock  a  caution,  what  orasfc  have  been' the  astanishmentand" 
alarm  of  the  British  factory,  when,  on  the  following  day,  February 
ITtK,  they  receLved.a'  letter  from  their  Ambassador,  beginmBg  in 
tbMetenna? 

"Gentl^nen, 

''I  witt;Qot,nor  Is  it  necessary  to  compliment  you  on  tiie  me- 
merial  I  received  yestcnlay,  when  I  inform  you,  that  I  sent  it  tor 
bifJbcceHeDof  Geacq^Budber^  witb  a  note  of  mine  on  tile  tttar 
subject*'  Ice  iK. 
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ihetce  ^hich  is  ihost  advantageous  tb  Great 
Britain,  will  be  infallibly  forfeited.  All  our 
substantial  merchants  will  withdraw  as  fast 
as  they  can  wind  up  their  concerns  ;  and  th^ 
trade  will  be  trtinsferred  to  the  management 
of  a  set  of  needy  or  desperate  adventurers. 
To  repair  the  mischief  which  has  been  pro- 
duced, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  present  mi- 
nisters will  be  able  ib  prevail  on  Lord  Levi- 
son  Gower  to  take  his  immediate  departure 
for  St.  Petersburg.  His  political  knowledge, 
joined  to  his  conciliating  maniiers,  and  the 
personal  esteemivith  which  the  Emperor  has 
already  honoured  hioi,  may  yet  be  able  to 
remedy  what  has  been  done  by  the  incapt*^ 
city  of  Lord  Douglas,  and  lo  fortify  the 
friendly  intercourse  which  has  so  lotig  exist- 
ed, and  which  it  is^^o  important  to  the  inte- 
rests of  both  empires  to  preserve.  This  in-* 
deed  is  a  moment  at  A^hich  Great  Britain 
stands  in  peculiar  need  of  a  man  of  experience, 
moderation,  and  address.  It  is  very'w*eH 
known,, and  for  reasons  which  I  do  not  cbuse 
to  mention,  tliat  the  French  party  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, at  the  head  of  which  is  the  dmvager 
Empress,  has  lately  been^^gaining  ground,  and 
we  must  be  aware  \1pw  expert  they  are  at  in- 
trigue^ and  how  well  they  understand \o  turn 
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anv  cause  of  coolness  or  dissatis£ciction  to 
their  advantage.  The  Emperor,  however,  is 
fortunately  alive  to  his  interests,  and  may 
still  be  induced  to  combLoe  them  effectu^iy 
with  ours. 

At  tlic  court  of  Vienna^  a  court,  which, 
however  |allen  in  dignity,  still  prides  itself 
on  the  antiquity  of  its  nobility,  the  splendour 
gf  it*  appearance,  and  the  forms  of  its  cere- 
monial, the  son  of  an  array  surgeon  was  com- 
missioned to   represent   tlie  dignity,  of  tlie 
British  nation.     I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire 
by  what  ties,  either  Mr.  Adair  or  his  fatlier^ 
were  originally  united  to  ]Mr-  Fox's  party  -, 
but  I  know  that  Mr.  Adair   the  son,  some 
years  back,  during  a  serious  difference  pend- 
ing  between  this  country  and  llussia,  was 
dispatched  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  a  kind  of  autho- 
rized   agent  from  the  Opposition,   to   the 
Empress    Catharine;    and   it  was  for  this 
reason,  that  the  present  King  of  Sweden^ 
when  Mr.  Adair  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.    Pierrepoint,  for  which  office,   he,  was 
originally  destined,  absolutely  refused  to  re-' 
ceive  him.     He  said,  that  a  man,  who-  had 
been^  employed  against  the  interests  of  his 
own  country  for  the  promotion  of  party  views, 
was  ai>  unlit  person  tp  reside,  in  a  public 
character,  at  his  court. 
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•  At  Constantinople;  Mr.   Arbuthnot  has 
been  allowed  to  make  a  solitary  opposition 
to  Sebastiani,  and  five  or  six  more  active  in-*- 
telUgent  Frenchmen,  who,  by  their  intrigues; 
have  completely  overpowered  the  British  in- 
fluence in  the  Divan.     Matters  have  been 
carried  to  extremities,  and  a  rupture  between 
the  two  countries  has  already  taken  place. 
When  we  ponsjder  the  sign3.1  obligations  by 
which  the  Porte  was  bound  to  GreatBritaiii; 
the  causes  of  distrust  and  irritation,  which 
naturally  alienated  it  from   France ;  this  re- 
volution in  their  political  connexions,  cer-p 
tainly  bespeaks  much  mismanagement  on  our 
part.     And  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present, 
when  it  is  so  essential  tg  the  welf^^re  of  11  u- 
rope,  that  Russia  should  be  undisturbed  on 
her   southern  frontier ;  and  of  such  conse- 
quence to  ourselves,  as  a  coijiinercial  nation, 
tiiat  no  fresh  conunercial  power  should  range 
itself  on  the  side  of  our  enenties  ;  it  is  tq  be 
(loubly  regretted*. 

*  The  energy  wkicl)  lia#  lately  bpen  displayed  by  our  fleet  at 
Constantinople,  if  the  force  be  adequate  to  secure  the  object  in 
Tievv,  I  must,  in  common  with  others,  applaud.  About  the  result 
wc  are  still  however  anxious ;  and,  shoiild  we  not  succeed,  the 
fiiischief  will  evidently  be  greater  than  if  no  attempt  had  been 
made.  It  must  also  be  allowed,  that,  by  previous  good  management, 
fi()(  only  the  losses,  confusion,  and  alarm,  to  which  tlip  commerci4 


Of  infinitely  higher  importance  however 
to  ourselves,  were  our  arrangements  with 
America.  But  to  render  our  views,  in  thsft 
quarter,  as  liable  to  defeat  as  possible,  Mr, 
Merry  was  recsilled,  and  our  interests  were 

committed  to  tki^  talents  and  discretion  of 
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yorld  ba9  been  subjected,  might  h^vel^n  spared :  that  the$hips, 
detained  before  Constantinople,  might  have  been  \yielding  the 
weapons  of  destruction  elsewliere  ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  Russiaii 
army,  which  has  been  eihployed  in  oveminhing  European  Turkey, 
fnight  have  been  co-operating  with  their  bretlirpn  against  the  foe 
of  mankind,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 

The  capture  of  Monte  Video  is  also  an  event  which  has  diversi- 
fied the  dull  upiformity  of  inaction.    The  service  has  been  ably 
and  gallantly  performed*    For  this,  however^  we  are  indebted  to 
our  soldiers  and  sailor?,  who^  upder  all  circumstances,  acquit  thasr 
$elve$  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  national  character.     But  what 
are  we  to  say  of  a  government,  that  sends  put  an  expedition  of  this 
}[it}d,  to  take  a  fpreign  settlement  regularly  fortified,  and  amply 
garrisoned,  so  insufficiently  provided  with  gun-powder  that,  on 
the  ninth  day's  siegf,  Adniiral  Stirling  writes  in  his  dispatch: 
"  the  defence  made  by  the  enemy,  protracted  the  siege  longer  than 
T»2»  expected,  and  reduced  our  $tock  of  ponder  so  low,  that  the 
king's  ships  with  all  the  transports,  and  what  a  fieet  of  merchant- 
men had  for  sale,  could  not  have  fujr^ishcd  a  fuither  consumption 
for  more  than  two  days,  when  a  practicable  breach  was  fortunately 
made,  and  on  tlie  3d  instant,  early  in  the  morning,  the  town  and 
citadel  were  most  gallantly  carried  by  storm." — (See  Gazette,  dated 
Downing-street,  April  12th.)  So  that,  had  not  a  breachj)een /or- 
tunatelii  made,  or  had  the  Spaniards  held  out  two  da^s  longer,  w% 
must  have  inevitably  been  obliged  to  withch^\v.     This  is  a  piec^ 
of  information  to  which  the  jJublic  would  of  course  never  have  had 
access,  had  our  late  tcjiC  ministers  continued  iu  office. 


one  of  Lord  Erskine's  sons^  a  young  man 
without  knowledge  or  experience,  married  to 
an  American  lady,  and  having  a  father  who 
has  invested,  in  the  funds  of  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  part  of  his  property,  and 
who,  before  he  was  Chancettor,  was  in  the 
habit  of  recommending  all  his  clients,  and 
all  liis  friends,  to  settle  there,  as  the  only  re- 
gion  of  the  globe  where  rational  freedom 
could  be  enjoyed.     On  what  principles  d 
policy  such  an  appointment  could  have  taken 
place,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover.     Possibly, 
indeed,   it  was  considered  prudent  to  make 
it  perfectly  agreeable  to  America,  and  to  re- 
gard the  wishes  of  Great  Britain  as  of  secon- 
dary moment.     Certain  it  is,   that .  conces-* 
sions  most  unworthy  of  our  honour,  and  most 
injurious  to  our  interests,  have  already  been 
submitted  to.     The  navigation  laws,  which 
have,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  most  eminent 
political  writers,  so  long  been  the  foundation 
jind  the  support  of  our  naval  glory  and  our 
commercial  prosperity,  have  received  a  fatal 
blow.     Our  rights,  as  a  belligerent,  to  stop, 
search,  and  detain,  neutral  vessels,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  the  carriers  of 
the  coloniad  property  of  our  enemies,  have 
been  most  umvisely  surrendered,  and  by  the 
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new  regulations  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  maritime  code  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, they,  conjointly  with  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Dutch,  wliom  they  assist, 
reap  all  the  advantage,  and  we  sufifer  all  the 
inconvenience  find  the  loss,* 

*  Since  the  Aipericaa  intevcQurse  bill,  a  treaty  has  been  agree4 
on  between  oiir  government  and  the  American  minister  in  I^ndon, 
extending  still  further  these  injurious  privileges.     By  this  treaty, 
Ihcjr  are  allowed  openly  to  carry  the  colonial  produce  of  Francu 
nM  Spain  to  tlie  mother  countyj,  provided  \t  is  first  taken  to  Amer 
lica,  and  pays  to  the  American  pqvemment  a  dpt}'  of  two  per  cent, 
which  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  a  change  of  property.    In 
this  manner  will  our  declared  enemies,  by  die  intervention  of  our 
9Kret  enemies,  receive  the  produce  of  their  colonies  at  half'  th^ 
cxpence^  at  which  we,  as  absolute  masters  of  the  sea,  can  receive 
ours.     The  trade  of  the  East  Indies  is  also  to  be  thrown  open  to 
these  commercial  rivals.     Such  are  the  indulgences  which  we  grant 
to  America,  in  consequence  of  her  insolence,  ingratitude,  and  io? 
justice  cowards  us;  and  at,  a  moment  whep  she  is  exercising  all 
her  malevolence  against  our  manufactures  by  her  non -importation 
regulations.     But  what  is  still  more  surprising,  and  will  scarcely 
be  credited,  so  tender  have  our  late  ministers  been  of  giving  ofience^ 
so  fearful  of  exciting  American  wrath>  that  not  a  wo]:d  is  meiir 
tioned  in  this  treaty  about  our  right  to  claim  British  sailprs  from 
American  ships,  which  are  known  to  contain  many  thousands  of 
these  brave  and  invaluable  defenders  of  tlieir  country.    Is  not  thi< 
silence  a  proof  of  a  virtual  abandofiment  of  this  important  point  i^ 
Is  it  not  a  proof  that  our  government,  subdued  by  a  criminal  pusil- 
lanimity, has  been  afraid  to  protect  their  countrymen,  and  to  assert 
•ur  unquestionable  right  on  a  subject  whidi  so  vitally  concerns  as  ? 
Has  not  the  American  government  naturally  enough  drawn  thics 
infexeuce  from  our  dastardly  fears;  and  is  it  not  said,  notwithstandr 
ing*the  treaty  U  in  every  respect,  where  it  is  explanatory,  so  fa- 
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In  the  whole  of  our  diplomatic  systerit^ 
there^are,  m  truth,  many  radical  and  striking 
defects,  to  the  existence  of  whicli  our  beiiig 
so  frequently  overreached  by  other  courts  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed.     These  offices,  of  such 
material  importance,  are  in  general  bestowed^ 
either  as  matter  of  favour  to  personal  friends^ 
or  in  consequence  of  pariiamentary  interest. 
It  thus  rarely  happens  that  the  persons  ap^ 
pointed  are  regularly  bred  to  the  busiti^ 
which  they   undertake-     When  even  a  fit 
man^  both  in  point  of  talents  and  rank,  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  embassy,  he  is  so 
unaided  in  his  labours,  that  whatever  his  di- 
ligence and  activity  may  be,  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  keep  pace  with  the  tribe  of  his 
opponents.     The  French  missions^  on  thd 
contrary,  have  not  only  uniformly  an  intel- 
ligent and  enterprising  person  as  a  leader^ 
but  he  is  assisted  by  five  or  six  subordinate 
agents,  equally  conversant  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  mining  and  countermining, 
obtaining  information,  securing  interests,  and 

vourable  to  them^  and  so  injurious  to  us,  that,  aiding  from  our 
lueek  subnaissioQ  on  other  points,  and  from  the  evident  cowardiaft 
-which  our  silence  betrays  on  this,  they  now  refiise  to  ratify  th» 
agreement  in  toto,  unless  we  formally  consent  to  this  additional 
degradation.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  Ame- 
rica has  now  a  firmer  government  to  deal  with,  .    . 
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intriguing  M'ith  success,  whefever  their  talenb 
can  pos&ibly  penetrate ^  Supposing,  fliere- 
fore,  that  the  chiefs  of  these  separate  missions 
be  completely  on  an  ecjuality,  as  to  piersonal 
Qualifications,  we  should  still  be  outnum-' 
bered  ;  and  this  very  circumstaricei  must  ever 
fender  the  full  benefit  of  our  endeavours  eJx-« 
tremely  hazardous.  To  the  principal  courts 
of  £urope  dome  person  of  high  consideratioii 
in  the  state^  some  person  worthy  of  represent-^ 
ing  such  a  nation  as  this,  should  be  sent,  and 
under  him  should  be  placed  several  men  of 
information,  and  industry,  acquainted  with 
the  manners,  language,  and  politics  of  foreign 
countries.  Men  of  this  description,  it  is 
«aid>  are  with  difficulty  found.  Tliis  may 
be  the  case,  as  matters  are  at  present  mana- 
ged ;  but  such  men  are  in  abundance^  and  al-> 
though  they  might  decline  serving  under  the 
heada  of  ouf  present  legations ;  yet  if  peopte 
of  real  distinction  could  once  be  induced  to 
tike  the  lead,  whose  rank  and  character 
would  rejSect  a  lustre  on  all  in  employment 
under  them^  the  objection  would  be  remov- 
ed. It  u  easy  to  conceive  that  a  man  of 
talents>  experience,  and  even  fortune,  would 
think  himself  honoured  in  contributing  liis 
ftuistance  under  Lord  JMalmenbury,  Lord  St. 
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Helens,  or  Lord  Whitworth,  who,  would  not 
submit  to  be  tutored  by  Mr,  Adair^  Mr. 
Erskine,  or  Mr.  Wynn. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  domestic  concerns,' 
two  grand  measures,  one  of  military  arrange- 
ment, the  other  of  finance,  chiefly  attract  our 
attention.  On  both  of  them,  which  indeed 
must  ever  be  the  case  in  matters  that  embrace 
such  an  extensive  field  of  speculation,  there  is 
great  contrariety  of  opinion.  The  former  was, 
I  fancy,  the  exclusive  bantling  of  the  late 
War  Secretary,  to  whose  department  it  be- 
longed :  the  latter,  which  was  the  production 
of  the  aggregate  skill  of  the  cabinet,  was 
merely  introduced  by  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  I^xchequer.  With  regard  to  the  first 
measure,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
be  characterised  by  a  few  peculiar  features  ; 
and  that  it  should  partake,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  strange  prejudices  and  obstinate  absur- 
dities of  its  speculative  author.  He,  who 
had  so  long  been  talking  of  a  plan,  and  boast- 
ing of  his  own  superior  skill  in  the  contriv- 
ance of  one,  before  he  came  into  office,  could 
not,  with  any  degree  of  credit,  shrink  from 
the  task,  when  his  situation  enabled  him  to 
exhibit  what  he  had  promised  to  produce. 
So  completely,   however,  was  he  pieizled, 
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amid  the  intricacies  of  schemes  and  systems; 
so  completely  blind  or  doubtful,  as  to  the 
effects  which  they  might  respectively  gene- 
rate ;  that  he  hesitated  long  before  he  redeem- 
ed his  pledge ;  and  had  he  been  less  jeered 
and  goaded  by  his  adversaries  in  parliament, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  been  very  well  sa- 
tisfied to  have  left  the  matter  at  rest.  But 
his  reputation  for  ingenuity  was  now  at  stake, 
and  a  plan  it  was  necessaiy  to  bring  forth. 
Whether  it  was  a  good  one,  or  a  bad  one, 
was  of  little  consequence,  so  as  it  was  a  plan; 
so  as  it  had  somethinji  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  had  been  with  him  a  source  of 
the  most  vulvar  ridicule,  and  against  which 
he  had  incessantly  declaimed.  After  so  long 
a  pregnancy,  even  an  abortion  was  better 
than  nothing.  Such  I  verily  believe  is  the 
authentic  history  of  its  birth,  and,  as  its  pro- 
perties were  developed,  it  betrayed  its  pi- 
rent's  defects.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
this  absurd,  oppressive,  and  complicated  pro- 
duction, tlie  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
never  ventured  to  enforce  ;  and  the  nation  is 
not  now  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  obey 
them.  The  only  clause  in  the  bill,  entitled 
to  approbation,  was  that  which  introduced 
recruiting  for  limited  service,  an  experi- 
ment which  was  undoubtedly  worthy  of  trial. 
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But  even  this  was  pushed  too  far,  and  it 
might  have  been  easily  adopted,  under  par- 
ticular limitations,  without  affecting  a  radical 
^.Iteration  in  the  constitution  of  our  army. 
Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  many  parts  of  which  were 
admirable,  might  have  been  partially  amend- 
ed, without  being  totally  annulled ;  and  if 
Mr.  Windham  had  been  governed  more  by 
the  sober  spirit  of  rational  inquiry,  and  less 
by  the  pride,  the  jealousy,  and  the  i)rritable 
passions  which  reside  in  his  breast^  and  which 
are  constantly  propelling  him  to  some  ridi- 
culous or  dangerous  innovation,  he  might 
have  more  justly  claimed  the  gratitude  of  his 
country.  And  what  are  we  to  say  to  his  im- 
politic and  illiberal  treatment  of  the  voltm-!- 
teers,  men,  who,  whatever  was  their  military 
skill,  had  come  forward  at  a  moment  of  un- 
paralleled peril;  and  who,  af  considerable 
expence  and  personal  inconvenience,  had  of- 
fered to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  country?  How  would  the  nations  of 
antiquity  have  regarded  their  children  thus 
disposed  !  How  would  the  orators  of  antient 
Greece  and  Rome  have  commended  their  pa- 
triotism, have  stimulated  their  zeal,  and  have 
celebrated  their  virtues !  Is  not,  in  modern 
times^  America  indebted  to  such  bands  for 
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her  independence,  and,  by  the  assistance  of 
such  bands,  did  not  the  republics  of  Holland, 
of  Switzerland,  and  even  of  France,  acquire 
ind  consolidate  their  power  ?  Were  these 
generous  citizens  then  fit  objects  of  selection 
for  the  exercise  of  the  splenetic  passions  of  a 
British  senator  ?  Were  they  a  proper  theme 
for  the  taunts  and  satire  of  his  malignant 
tongue,  for  the  sarcasms  of  irony,  the  severity 
of  rebuke,  and  the  bitterness  of  contempt? 
Let  Mr-  Windham  recollect  that  every  indi- 
vidual  among  these  patriots  has  a  country  to 
which  he  is  attached  by  every  tie  of  aflfection, 
interest,  and  duty ;  and  that  he  also  possesses 
a  soul  as  well  able  to  appreciate  (and  better, 
perhaps,  inclined  to  appreciate  properhj)  the 
glorious  distinctions  by  which  his  native  land 
is  blessed,  as  that  which  animates  the  breast 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.  Had 
Buonaparte  entertained  the  same  opinions  of 
the  spirit  and  the  use  of  the  volunteers,  which 
Mr.  Windham  has  so  industriously  circulated, 
he  would  long  since  have  invaded  this  island; 
and,  had  he  entertained  them  justly,  he  would 
long  since  have  conquered  it.*    Let  us  hope 

*  Whilst  making  this  remark,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  great  su- 
perior value  of  regular  troops,  nor  am  I  at  all  disposed  to  depreciate 
that  vahie  \  but  there  was  a  time  when  our  regular  tfiny  in  Bog- 
land  was  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men. 
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that  the  present  Administration  may  yet  ht 
able  to  repair  the  mischief  which  Mr.  Wind- 
ham has  so  indiscreetly  occasioned.* 
•  Lord  Henry  Petty 's  financial  scheme  pre- 
sents,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  at  first  view, 
less  to  object  to  than  Mr.  Windham's  mili- 

•  But  what,  except  mischief,  could  the  most  zealous  amocg: 
Mr.  Windham's  adherenth  expect  from  a  man  of  his  peculiar  cast? 
from  a  man  In  whose  breast  no  amiable  or  generous  afieciion  m* 
sides  ?     Can  this  country  eVer  forget  his  ingratitude  to  his  frieD4 
and  protector  Mr.  Pitt  ?     Can  any  inhabitant  of  tkis  countij  ever 
forget,  that,  qp  the  motion  in  parliament  for  a  public  funeral  in  ho- 
nour of  this  departed  and  illustrious  statesman^  Mr.  Windham,  not 
only  voted  against  it,  but  declared  that^  during  the  seven  yean 
which  he  had  acted  with  him  in  the  cabinet,  he  had  disapproved  tif 
the  bulk  of  his  measures,  giving  the  public  to  understand^  that  ho 
had  conceded  his  opinions  to  preserve  his  place.    Nor  was  thisalL 
He  not  only  voted  himself,  but  he  ezertod  all  his  unaccounUUt 
influence  among  his  new  friends,  to  prevail  on  them  to  join  with 
him  in  this  act  of  barbarous  animosity.    Even  the  kind  and  gene- 
rous nature  of  Mr.  Fox  was  entrapped  by  his  artifices.    Who  can, 
after  this,  ever  allow  to  Mr.  Windham  any  claim  to  the  character 
of  greatness  ?    Who  can,  af ler  this,,  ever  admire,  or  love,  or  respe^ 
hina  ?     Envy,  which  corrodes  every  noble  impulse  of  our  nature, 
is   the  animating  spring  of  his  action,  is  the  consuming  passion 
which  has  degraded  his  talents,  and  frittered  away  his  reputatioo* 
Mr.  Windham  has  chivalry  in  his  head,  but  not  in  his  heart.    Ho 
may  resemble  Don  Quixote  in  selecting  his  object,  and  in  planning 
his  attack,  but  here  the  likeness  ends.     He  has  nothing  of  the 
kindness  of  tetnper,  of  the  courtesy  of  demeanour,  of  the  fecility 
of  dispQ6ition,which  compensated  for  the  fanciful  extravagancies  of 
that  renowned  knight,  and  which  induce  lu  to  excuse,  in  consider 
ration  of  his  many  amiable  and  attractive  qualities,  the  oiron  of  a 
perverted  judgment* 
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taiy  scheme,  and  if  it  be  as  replete  with  er- 
rors, the  outward  features  of  it  are  certainly 
less  repulsive.     Assurances  of  the  speedy  di- 
minution of  the  national  debt  open  a  cheer- 
ing prospect  to  our  contemplation,  and  the 
relief  from   additional  taxes,  even  for  one 
year,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  palatable  to 
all  descriptions  of  people.  '  AH  the  sound 
parts,  however,  of  Lord  Henry  Petty 's  plan 
have   incontestably    been    raised    on   those 
foundations  which  were  laid  by  his  illustri- 
ous predecessor,  and  the  same  main  props 
and  grand  sub-divisions  are  every  where  vi- 
sible.    Mr.  Pitt,  who  was,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute,  the    greatest    political    arithmetician 
which  this  country,  or  indeed  any  other,  ever 
produced,  framed  the  entire  ground-work  of 
our  financial  prosperity  ;  and  although  much 
improvement  and  additional  precision  may, 
jio  doubt,  be  still  introduced  into  the  innu- 
merable ramifications  of  so  extensive  and  in- 
tricate a  system,  yet  any  departme  from  the 
basis^  or  from  the  chief  outlines,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,   in  proportion  to  the  deviation, 
be  found  on  experiment  erroneous. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  Ministers,  whilst 
in  opposition,  had  been  excessively  vehe- 
ment in  depreciating  the  value  of  funded 
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property,  and  in  holding  up  our  pecuniaigr 
resources  to  the  public,  as  reposing  on  a  very 
frail  foundation,  yet  when  they  came  into 
power,  they  were,  in  their  own  defence,  com^ 
pelled  to  dojustice  toMr.  Pitt's  fame,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  former  misrepresentations* 
It  was  still,  however,  a  great  object  of  am- 
bition with  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  a  very 
laudable  ambition  it  would  have  been,  had 
he  not  endeavoured  to  feed  it  by  detracting 

.  from  the  superior  merits  of  another,  to  sur- 
pass Mr.  Pitt  in  that  branch  of  political  eco- 
nomy, for  the  management  of  „whicli  he  was 

.  so  eminently  celebrated.  The  sinking  fund 
and  the  war  taxes,  measures  which  Mr.  Pitt 
originated,  and  which  formed  the  substantial 

.  basis  of  his  financial  system,  it  was  judged 
dangerous  to  remove.  Considerable  inno- 
vations Mere  however  made  in  other  respects, 
and  much  legerdemain  was  practised  to  in* 

•   duce  the  nation  to  believe  what  it  neverthe- 

.  less  continues  to  doubt.  Lord  Henry  Pctty^ 
misled  perhaps  by  others,  with  the  fervour 
of  a  young  and  inexperienced  mind,  imagined 
that  a  mode  of  liquidating  the  public  debt 
had  been  discovered,  which  would  throw  Mr. 
Pitt's  calculations  completely  in  the  shade, 
aud  create  for  himself  an  unclouded  and  im-» 


TiiDrtal  reputation.  That  his  prognostica'- 
tions  might  derive  importance  from  the  space 
of  time  which  they  occupied,  he  predicted 

-all  that  was  to  happen  for  twenty  years  to 
come;  little  reflecting,  that  any  man  who, 
in  this  mysterious  age,  pretends  to  forecast 

-the  events  of  such  a  lengthened  period,  must, 
to  a  moral  tertainty,  be  wrong.  Tlie  data 
on  which  he  builds  his  system,  being  govern- 
ed by  contingent  circumstances,  must  .with 

•  those  circumstances  infallibly  vary.  What, 
in  fact,  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  imagine 
that  our  trade  will,  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
remain  at  its  present  extent,  when  we  know, 
that  the  unexampled  prosperity  which  it  lias 
reached,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  occasioned 
by   the  peculiar  circumstances   of  a  wai% 

^  which  has  expelled  all  our  old  commercial 
rivals  from  the  field  of  competition  ?  Yet  on 
suppositions  such  as  this  depends  the  solidity 
of  his  Lordship's  expectations.  In  order 
also  to  make  it  look  prettier  on  paper,  he 
has  omitted  placing  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
account,  foreign  subsidies,  and  army  extra- 
ordinaries,  two  enormous  drains,  which  must 
unavoidably  be  felt  as  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues. *  He  also,  by  the  trick  of.  his  supr 
|>lementaFy  loans,  borrows  ftota  cue  fund 


If  hat  he  redeem*  in  another,  ^Qd  under  thi^ 
striking  disadvantage,  that  he  borrows  at 
compound  interest.       Lord  Henry  Petty'? 
promises  are  then  a  mere  delusion  ;  for  what 
isjpaid  into  one  hand  is  taken  froni  the  other, 
an  operation  by  which,  it  is  clear,  nothing 
can  be  saved,  and  which  is  only  likely  to  oc- 
casion the  introduction  of  error  and  confu- 
sion.   Even  the  exoneration  from  taxes  is  not 
entitled  to  that  general  approbation  which 
the  feelings  of  those  •  individuals,  who,  de^ 
lighted  with  immediate  benefits,   disregard 
future  evils,  have  led  th^ni  to  bestow.     It 
has  at  least  been  so  far  premature,  that  if, 
after  all,  our  situation  should  require  addi- 
tional burdens,  they  will  now  be  granted  with 
much  additional  reluctance.     By  the  sudden 
change  in  the  administration,  his  Lordship 
will  escape  the  odium,  bijt  he  will  have  been 
the  sole  cause  of  the  mischief.  So  very  flimsy 
9nd  inaccurate  have  been  hi^^  calculations  ; 
^o  childishly  desirous  has  he  shewn  himself 
of  holding  out  to  the  nation  false  hopes,  that 
even  in  the  few  M^eeks  which  intervened,  be- 
tween  the  submission  of  his  plan,  and  the 
opening  of  his  budget,  he  discovered  the  ne- 
cessity of  adding  3,000,000  to  the  12,200,000 
which  he  had  confidently  declared  would  be 
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adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Exchequer. 
But  he  was  in  que$t  of  popularity,  and  he 
wanted  to  give  some  convincing  proof  to  the 
nation,  that  the  grasp  of  his  comprehension 
left  his  predecessor  far  behind.  He  was  thus 
resolved/at  all  events,  to  risk  the  experiment, 
and  he  determined  that  the  country  should, 
for  one  year  at  least,  -be  exonerated  from 
taxes.  A  bold  and  wise  statesman  would, 
on  the  contrary,  have  proceeded  in  his  task, 
ungracious  as  it  was,  and  would  manfully 
have  encountered  the  evil,  till  he  could 
have  relieved  from  it  with  certainty.  If  he 
erred,  he  would  have  erred  with  safety,  inas- 
much as  it  is  far  better  to  continue  a  burden 
than  to  renew  it  after  a  temporary  remis- 
sion ;  and  when  it  became  prudent  to  re- 
move it  altogether,  the  accumulation  of  the 
overj;  lus  would  have  proportionably  increased 
the  benefit. 

I  now  come  to  a  ver}^  important  part  of 
this  discussion,  viz.  the  cause  which  imme- 
diately occasioned  the  late  ministerial  revo- 
lution. It  has  been,  on  both  sides,  a  good 
deal  misrepresented  by  party  zeal.  One  one 
side,  much  of  the  truth  has  been  suppressed; 
on  the  other,  it  has  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated.    It  is,  however,  particularly  inte* 


resting  to  th^  British  public,  that-  the  ques- 
tion should  be  fairly  before  them,  and  that 
the  King's  character,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  been  so  freely  handled,  anci  iii 
some  so  grossly  reviled,  should  be  vindicated 
by  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  as  they 
arose. 

It  had,  avowedly,  been  long  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  Majesty's  late  Ministers, 
to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  tlie  Irish  Roman 
Catholics.  Lord  Grenville  had  himself,  in 
the  month  of  April  1805,  pleaded  their  cause 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  he  had  been 
powerfully  assisted  in  his  object  by  his  late 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  entertained,  on 
this  point,  similar  sentiments,  and  it  is  well 
known,  that,  in  the  year  1801,  they,  with 
several  other  distinguished  characters,  re- 
signed the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
in  consequence  of  the  decided  opposition 
which  they  met  with  in  the  highest  quarter^ 
and  which  created  an  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing their  wish  into  execution.  When  the 
administration  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  dis- 
solved, Mr.  Pitt  was  again  called  to  the  coun- 
cils of  his  sovereign,  and  his  great  and  ge- 
nerous soul^  which  was  ever  ready  to  submit 
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to  personal  sacrifices  for  the  g5od  of  his  fcotfn-' 
try,  eisi^ily  devised  a  mode  of  reconciling  the 
suspension  of  his  private  opinion  with  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duty.     In  the  me- 
morable debate  which  took   place  on  this 
interesting  topic,  it  was  explicitly  declared, 
both  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  thiit 
no  pledge  had  been  given  by  them  to  the 
Catholics ;    so  that  they  both  stood  com- 
pletely absolved  from  any  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, in  accepting,  at  different  periods, 
the  offer  of  a  return  to  power*    Whilst  Mr. 
Pitt  lived,  the  Catholics  made  noiurther  ap- 
plication, either  to  Parliament,  or  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, and   seemed  patiently  to  ac- 
quiesce in  tlie  decided  judgment,  which  had 
been   pronounced  by  two  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  on  the  merits  of  their  petition^ 
When  Mr.  Fox  came  into  office,  the  ques- 
'tion  was  again  agitated,  but,  aware  of  the 
'msurmoun table  obstacle  whjph  existed,  hi* 
^discretion  deterred  him  from  risking  a  re- 
^  moval,  and  he  easily  persuaded  the  leading 
"men  Among  tlie  Catholics  to  desist.   On  Mr- 
Fox^s  death,  the  conseqjience  of  his  party, 
as  distinguished  from,  the  Grerivillfes,  was 
totally  eclipsed,   and   Lord    Grenville  be- 
"came,  what  "Mr.  Fox  had  beeA,  the  para-r 
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tnount  chief.     The  reserve  which  Mr.  Fox^s 
decided  ascendancy  and  predominant  genius 
had  commanded  from  the  inferior  talents  of 
his  political  friends  ;    that  humble  deference 
with  which  his  adherents  bowed  to  his  opi- 
nions^ being  removed  ;  the  hopes  of  the  Ca- 
tholics revived,  and  their  zeal  resumed  its 
activity.     They  were  well  acquainted  with 
Xiord   Grenville's    private   sentiments,    and 
they  naturally  suspected,  that  if,  through 
the  medium  of  the  other  members  of  the  Ca- 
binet, they  could  induce  him  again  to  bring 
forward  the  subject,  they  should  have  some 
chance  of  overpowering  the  reluctance  of  tlie 
King.     Strong  representations  were  accord- 
ingly made  by  them  to  the  government  in 
Ireland,  which,  through  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters there,  were  forwarded  to  the  Cabi* 
net  in  London.      A  correspondence  com- 
menced, in  which  the  policy  of  the  measure, 
having  been  fully  canvassed,  they  at  length 
agreed  on  the  propriety  of  communicating 
to  the  King  their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
granting  further  indulgences  to  hi^  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects.    Pursuant  to  their 
decision,  this  mipleasant  business  was  forth-* 
with  o^iied  to  his  Majesty,  who,  after  much 
argument  and  solicitation,  consented  to  ex- 
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tend  the  operation  of  the  Irish  act  of  1793* 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  European  empire. 
But  this  consent  was  not  obtained  without 
difficulty,  and  he  concluded  the  conference 
by  saying,  that  he  gave  it  with  reluctance, 
and  that  no  consideration  should  induce  him 
to  go  a  step  farther.   The  assurance  was  suf- 
ficiently positive,  and  the  instructions  were 
sufficiently  distinct ;   nor,  after  such  an  ex- 
planation, was  it  well  possible  for  any  mis- 
take to  arise.     Intelligence  of  this  arrange- 
ment  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Ire- 
land ;  but  it  was  couched  in  such  ambiguous 
terms,  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  nor 
Mr.  Elliot,  nor  the  Catholics  to  whom  it 
was  shewn,  could  comprehend  it.     We  na- 
turally  stop   here,   to  inquire,  what  could 
have  been  the  reason  of  such  a  want  of  pre- 
cision in  so^  important  a  document?     The 
King's  declaration  admitted  of  no  miscon- 
struction;   nor  did  Lord   Sidmouth,   Lord 
Erskine,  or  Lord  Ellenborough,   entertain 
the  remotest  doubt  respecting  its  interpreta- 
tion.    They  were  all  along  convinced,  that 
his  Majesty  never  intended  to  go  beyond  the 

*  The  Irish  act  of  1 7^3  enables  Irish  Roman  Gatfaorics  to  hM 
commlssioDS  in  the  anny^  in  Ireland^  as  high  as  the  rank  of  ge* 
nesal^  but  does  not  allow  them  to  be  one  on  the  stafif. 
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act  of  1793.  Was  tliere  any  diJHculty  in  ex- 
plaining this  to  the  Irish  government,  or  were 
Lord  Grenville,  and  Lord  Ilowick,  poor 
simple  men !  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  im- 
port of  words,  as  to  be  unable  to  state,  in  in- 
telligible lang\iage,  so  clear  a  proposition? 
Yet,  had  they  dmgned  to  be  explicit,  such 
would  be  the  inference.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  their  unaqcountable  want  of  per^ 
spicuity,  the  Catholics  inquired  of  Mr.  El- 
liot, whether  all  the  commissions  in  the  army 
and  navy  were  to  be  throw^n  open  to  them, 
Mr.  Elliot  doubted ;  and,  fearful  of  com- 
mitting  himself  by  giving  a  positive  opinion 
on  the  subject,  he  wrote  to  England  for  in- 
structions. 

This  dispatch  from  Mr.  Elliot,  it  must  be 
allowed,  was  no  unimportant  communication. 
It  suggested  no  trifling  departure  from  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  positively  agreed 
on,  between  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  and 
to  which  his  Majesty  had  given  his  reluctant 
consent,  coupling  it  with  a  declaration,  that 
no  consideration  should  induce  him,  to  go  a  step 
farther.  Ministers,  who  were  influenced  by  a 
proper  respect  for  the  opinions  and  the  feel- 
ings of  tlieir  Sovereign,  and  who  were  desi- 
rous  to  avoid  those  inconveniences  which 
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must  arise  to  public  busmess^  from  miscoiV' 
ception  on  great  legislative  questions,  would 
naturally,  before  they  replied  to  such  a  dis-^ 
patch,  have  been  very  anxious  for  a  personal 
interview  with  the  King,  in  order  precisely  to 
ascertain  his  sentiments  respecting  it.  In 
this  stage  of  the  affair  I  say,  if  the  Ministers 
(who  are  also  termed,  the  King's  conjidentid 
servants  J  in  consequence  of  further  delibera- 
tions in  the  Cabinet>  founded  on  this  dispatch, 
had  conceived  additional  concessions  pru- 
dent, it  was  indisputably  their  bounden  duty, 
to  make  his  Majesty  instantly  acquainted 
with  their  determination,  and  lo  be  certain, 
before  any  steps  were  taken  in  Parliament, 
that  the  royal  compliance  could  be  secured. 
So  firmly  convinced,  however,  were  they  of 
the  contrary,  that  they  deemed  it  best  not  to 
consult  him  at  all,  but  to  rely  on  their  chance, 
when  they  had  hurried  the  measure  through 
the  Commons  and  the  Lords,  of  forcibly  over- 
powering the  King's  scruples,  and,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  compelling  his  consent. 
To  accomplish  their  design  a  great  deal  of 
contrivance  W4is  requisite,  and  the  following 
plan  was  at  length  resorted  to,  as  most  likely 
to  insure  success.  It  wais  agreed  to  send  Mr. 
Elliot's  dispatch  to  the  King,  unaccompanied 
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by  any  comment  or  notiiication,  such  as  i» 
usually  attached  to  pipers  of  consequence, 
to  spak^  his  Majesty  time  ind  unnecessary 
trouble,  by  at  once  informing  him  of  the 
substance,  and  directing  his  attention  to  tliose 
particular  passages  which  most  demand  it. 
If  the  observation  of  this  general  rule  be  re- 
quisite on  any  occasion,  it  was  surely  pecuU*^ 
ttrly  so  on  the  preseftt,  not  only  from  the  intrin«>- 
fiic  importance  of  the  dispatch,  but  also  from 
their  previoas  knowledge  of  the  King's  recent 
declaration.  It  was,  notwithstanding,  con-- 
veyed  to  him  at  Windsor,  in  one  of  the  usual 
boxes,  without  any  reference  whatever.  His 
Majesty  of  coui*se  considered  it^  as  mere  mat^ 
ter  of  form,  as  a  document  with  the  contents 
of  which  he  was  alre^bdy  acquainted,  and  to 
wluch  he  had  agreed ;  and  which,  not  re- 
quiring his  perusal,  he  returned,  without  hav* 
ing  opened,  consequently  without  observa-^ 
tion. 

Now,  if  tlie  omission  df  this  usually  ac- 
companying comment  had  been  uuijiteiition- 
al ;  if  it  had  arisen  from  a  casual  oversight 
committed  in  the  hurry  of.bubiiiess  }  the  tor 
tal  silente  of  the  King  was  quite  s^ifficient, 
»ot  only  to  excite  surprise,  not  only  to  awaktii 
suspicion  that  some  mistake  l)ad!  happened, 
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but  ta  create  an  anxiety  to  rectify  it  by  a  per^ 
sonal  interview.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
inftiienced  by  these  considerations,  they  dd 
not  aUoir  tliemacita^  to  entertain  U  doubt  oft 
tlte  subject,  but  instantly  interpret  the  totd 
^fletice,  cm  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  into  an 
-unqualified  consent.  Having  broOght  the  a^ 
fair  to  tim  9ta^^  they  no  longer  think  it  ne-^ 
cessary  to  wrifte  to  Ireland  in  equivocal  terms; 
and,  in  tlieir  second  dispatch,  they  infonn 
the  Loi'd  Lieutenient,  that  aif  commissions  in 
the  army  and  navy  aire  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  Romatn  Catholics. 

Preparations  Were,  at  the  same  time,  made 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  in  Parliament  to 
tile  above  effect.  Before  this-  was  done,  how* 
ever,  it  was?  thought  prudent  to  wait  till  the 
King  came  to^town^  This  l>appened  inaday  or 
two;  and  bis  Majesty,  in  a contie^rence  wbick 
lie  liad  witii  Lord  ilowick,  continuing  silent 
on  the  subject,  and  Lord  Ilowick  cautiously 
avoiding  it,  bis  Lordshipr's  opinion  of  his 
Majesty  *s  acquiescence  wa»  coiiiirmed,  an4 
he  determined  to  proceed-  4n  Lord  Ho*' 
wick's  original  notice  on  this  affair,  he 
mentions  it  as  a  corollary  to  the*  Mutiny 
Bill,  with  a  view  of  extending,  the  operation 
of  the  Irish  act  of  1793  to  Great  Britaia,  and 


of  enlarging  its  benefits ;  but  some  cAjjection  • 
beius;  started  to  the  mode,  he  afterwards  in- 
troduced  it  as  a  separate  bill.     All  this  time,  * 
not  a  word  concerning  it,  was  hinted  to  iiis 
Majesty,  nor  were  the  three  dissentient  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  consulted •     The  King 
c^ame  to  town  the  following  week,  when  he 
again  saw  Lord  Ilowick ;  and  on  asking  htm^ 
\rhat  was  going  forward  in  the  Jlcnise  of  Com^^ 
mons,  his  Lordsl%ip  answered,  tliat  the  se-' 
cx>nd  reading  of  the  bill  in  question  was  to  * 
come  ou  that  day.     His  Majesty  instantly  > 
inquired,  if  it  was  the  same  as  the  Irish  bill, 
.and,  on  being  informed  of  the  additional  pro-^ 
visions  which  it  contained,  he  expressed  his 
disapprobation.   Finding,  however,  tliat  this 
manifestation  of  his  displeasure  was  insuf*- 
fk:ient  to  deter  Lord  Jlowick  from  proceeding, 
iie,  at  length,  communicated  to  Lord  trran-- 
ville  his  decided  objection.      The  bill  was 
now  necessarily  suspended ;  and  consultations 
being  held  auiqng  the  iVIiuisters,  then'  at  first 
attempted  to  modify  it ;    but  finding  that 
impracticable,  or  at  least  incompatii>le  with 
their  design,  tbey  resolved  to  withdraw  it  j^- 
together. 

Here  the  matter  might  have  rested,  or  had 
th^y  thought  proper  to  intcoduce  a  new  bilj, 
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conform&ble  to  thd  conditions  6n  which  his 
Majesty  had  originally  agreed  to  grant  his 
consent,  tliat  consent  would  still  have  been 
granted.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy 
their  lofty  minds.  Tliey  had  already  de-t 
dared  their  pretensions,  and  were  resolved 
still  to  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  of 
triumphing  over  their  Sovereign;  They  not 
only  had  this  in  contemplation,  but,  relying 
oa  their  strength,  they  thought  that  they 
might  safely  venture  to  avoM'  it.  They  ac* 
cordingly  drew  up  a  cabinet  minute,  in  Justin 
f\cation  of  their  conduct;  and  * Vtliey  further 
insisted,  that  their  present  deference  to  his 
Majesty  might  not  be  understood  a^s  restrain** 
ing  them  from  submitting,  for  his  Majesty's 
dcscision,  such  measures  as  circumstances 
i^ight  req^iii'e,  respecting  the  state  of  Ire^ 
land/*  They^Iso  asserted  the  right  of  sup-* 
porting,  by  their  votes  and  speeches  in  Par- 
liament, the  claims  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, whenever  their  petition  should  be 
presented.  The  gauntlet  of  defiance  was  now 
thrown  down,  and  the  declaration  of  hostility 
was  sufficiently  explicit,  i  hey  not  only  tell 
their  Sovereign,  that  they  are,  on  this  poii}^ 
determined  to  oppose  his  opinions,  and  to 
disregard  his  comfort,  but  that  they  will  sem 
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leet  the  time>  and.  frame  the  measure,  v  tBey 
judge  mo6t  expedient.  From  thw  moment* 
that  confidence,  irhich  should  aliray«  exmt 
beb^reen  the  King  and  his  Ministaers,  and 
without  which y  public  business  cannot  be  ad^. 
vantageously  carried  cm,  roust  have  hefnd^ 
stroyed,  and  it  was  their  duly  to  resign. 
Liberal  and  constitutional  men  would  have 
instantly  so  acted.  But,  they,  bhnded  by 
interest,  did  not  see  the  affair  in  this  li^t.. 
They  liked  tlieir  places,  and  were  resolved, 
if  possible  tQ  retain  them,  in  the  King^H 
despight.  So  extreme  indeed  was  his  Ma* 
jesty's  condescension  and  forbeamnce,  that* 
great  as  the  provocation  was,  he  wan  inclined 
to  pass  it  over,  and  he  intimated  no  desim 
t.hat  they  should  quit  his  service.  But,  after 
the  conduct  which  they  had  pursued,  and  tlic 
menaces  which  they,  had  uttered,  it  did  seem 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  affront,  and  t^  secure  to  him  hi» 
peace  of  mind  on  a  point  of  conscience  which 
he  has  determined  n^ver  to  surrender,  to  re^ 
quire  a  written  pledge,  tlut  they  would  no 
more  disturb  his  repose  by  the  agitation  of 
this  iinpleasant  question.  This  they  indig* 
nantly  refused  t«  give,  whi^n  his  Majesty 
^und  himself  obliged  to  take  measures  for 
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The  quntioQ  immediately  under  axtr  con* 
Ikdeffation,  has  been  dirided  by  some  ioto 
two  heads,  viz.  as  matter  of  ris(ht,  and  as 
matter  of  expediency.    I  never  could  per* 
eeive  the  necessity,  or  the  policy  of  the  dis- 
tinction*   The  terms  are,  in  this  instance, 
blended  in  signification.  A  measure  of  such  a 
nature  can  only  be  rights  as  far  as  it  is  exp^ 
dieni;  that  is,  as  far  as  it  is  coasonant  witk 
the  general  welfare  of  the  state.    Private  ad* 
vantages  must  yield  to  the  benefit  of  tlie 
community ;    the  privileges  of  individuals 
must  be  regulated  by  public  good«     This  is 
the  scale  which  must>  in  all  cases^  be  con- 
sulted*    What,  in  iict,  is  legitimate  power, 
but  an  aggregate  fund  derived  from  the  ori^ 
ginal  rights  of  each  member  of  society^  and 
which  is  the  price  that  social  man  pays  oirt 
of  the  stock  of  his^  natural  liberty^  for  the 
protection  which  tlie  laws  afford  him?  The 
only  mode,  therefore,  in  my  judgment^  ia 
which  this  question  can  be  agitated  ^rith 
utility  or  with  safety,  is  to  endeavour  so  to 
contrive,  that^  if  ever  the  concessions,  which 
the  Catholics  requirie,  should  be  obtained, 
they  shduld  be  the  result  of  convictUMi,  and 
not  of  violenise,  factiou^  or  intrigue.    Some 
people  have  said :  Giuiit  this  as  a  boon  to 
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the  Irish  Catholics,  and  you  make  them 
your  friends ;  withhold  it,  and  you  make 
them  your  enemies^  This  is  presumptuous^ 
and,  I  trust,  erroneous  language  ;  and  those 
who  use  it,  whatever  they  may  pretend  to  be, 
are  no  real  friends  to  the  cause  which  they 
espouse^  They  would  extort  by  compul- 
sion as  a  right,  instead  of  receiving  with  good 
will  as  a  gratuity.  They  would  put  the 
issue,  on  the  strength  of  the  suitor,  and  not 
on  the  justice  of  his  claim.  They  would  con- 
vert a  question  of  reason  into  a  question  of 
blood.  But  lamentably  weak  would  that  go- 
vernment be,  which  could  be  induced  to  yield 
from  such  a  motive ;  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  if  such  a  daring  and 
unconstitutional  spirit  should  really  betray 
itself,  so  long  as  it  existed,  they  ought  never 
to  be  listened  to.  If  the  Catholics  should 
ever  begin  stipulating  for  terms;  if  they 
should  ever  mete  out  loyalty  by  way  of 
bargain;  if  they  should  ever  threaten,  that 
they  will  only  remain  conditionally  faithful 
to  that  government  which  they  are  bound, 
not  only  by  allegiance,  but  by  every  tie  of 
interest  and  affection,  to  support;  they  will 
then  have  proclaimed  themselves  our  ene^ 
mies :  and  if  concessions  M^ere  submitted  to 
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in  consequence  of  such  a  demeanour,  th<? 
Catholics  would  t^e  triumphant,  and  the 
Protestants  subdued.  But  that  such  trai- 
torous sentiments  are  neither  cherished  nor 
entertained  by  the  Catholics,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded ;  and  that  they  should  have  bee& 
broached  by  their  pretended  friends,  be- 
speaks, on  the  part  of  such  ad\"ocates,  nei- 
ther desire  of  conciliation,  nor  sobriety  of 
argument,  nor  attachment  to  their  country. 

Without  entering  into  unnecessary  argii- 
ment,  respecting  the  superior  merits  of  a 
particular  church,  we  know,  from  all  experi- 
ence, that  any  religion  is  better  than  none* 
We  also  know,  that  in  most  countries,  out 
of  the  endless  variety,  one  has  generally 
been  selected,  to  which  a  decided  preference 
has  been  shewn  by  the  legislature,  by  provid- 
ing for  its  ministers,  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  opulence  of  the  country,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  institution.  Religion^  however, 
of  whatever  description,  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  moral  conduct  of  tlie 
world,,  and  mingles  with  almost  every  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  every  duty  of  life- 
It  thus  naturally  connects  itself  with  the 
*civil  govemment;  for  civil  laws  are  best  sup- 
ported by  morality,  and  morality  derives  its 
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cliicf  security  from  a  proper  deference  to  re- 
ligion.    Hence  in  all  communities  the  close 
association  between  cluirch  and  state.     Most 
fortunate,  however,  is  that  country,  in  wliich 
religion  is  founded  on  just  and  liberal  views; 
for  in  that  country,  industry,  liberty,  tole- 
jation,    good    morals,     and    every    virtue 
which  leads  to  the  true  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  society,  are  most  likely  to  flourish. 
When,  in  tliis  country,  Catholicism  was 
the  cr<eed  of  the  national  church,  the  weight 
of  its  power  was  every  where  felt.     That  un- 
ibounded  authority,  which  it  assumed,  and 
which  it  enforced  by  such  cruel  and  arbi- 
trary means,   contributed,  more   than  any 
other  cause,  to  stifle  the   energies  of  tlie 
«oul;  to  check  the  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  and  to 
retard  the  progress  of  industry,  science,  and 
freedom.      The   Jlefonnation,   although   it 
Jiad  been  long  silently  working  its  way,  ancj 
removing,   with  the  implements  of  reason, 
the  weeds  and  brambles  which  choaked  up 
the    roacj  to  knowledge,    was   nevertheless 
produced  before  its  time.     T!ht  separation 
of  Eniiland  from  the  church  of  Rome  was 
less  the  efllect  pf  moral  conviction,  than  of 
the    whimsical    and    headstrong    passions, 
^'hich  dictated  to  the  resolves  of  one  of  tl)e 
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most  odious  tyrants  that  ever  svrzyed  the 
sceptre  of  these  realms.     At  that  time,  how* 
ever,  the  Anglican  church  arose,  of  which 
the  king  became  the    declared  head;  and 
notwithstanding   the    circumstances    which 
attended  its  origin,  the  close  connexion  be- 
tween church  and  state,  which  has  since  pre- 
vailed (a  short  period  excepted)  has  essen- 
tially contributed  to  the  security  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  establishments  of  the 
country.     The  struggles  which  the  Catholics 
made  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  for  the  res- 
toration of  their  faith,  naturally  created  jea-^ 
lousy  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants ;  and  in 
1678  a  test  act  was  passed,  which  exclude^ 
from  Parharaent  Catholic   peers.      At  the 
glorious  revolution  of  1688,  this  restriction 
was  continued,  and  it  was  a  principal  object, 
amidst  the  arduous  labours  of  the  many  il- 
lustrious men,  who,  at  that  fortunate   ancl 
memorable   asra,   led  the  public  mind,  for 
ever  to  prevent  their  return.      They    had 
observed,  how  intimately  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Rome  were  linked  with  the  exer- 
cise and  maintenance   of  arbitrarj^   power, 
and  how  much  the  safety  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion depended  on  the  exclusion  of  its  mem^ 
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bers  from  all  participation,  in  the  enactment 
or  the  execution  of  the  laws.  As  an  additional 
rampart  for  the  protection  of  civil  liberty, 
these  enlightened  and  patriotic  statesmen 
unalterably  regulated  the  royal  line  of  suc- 
cession, and  secured  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown  to  a  race  of  Protestant  princes.  The 
tests  of  the  two  preceding  reigns  were,  at  the 
same  time,  further  fortified,  and  the  church 
and  state  w^ere,  by  several  solemn  acts,  in- 
dissolubly  united.  Many  other  penal  and 
disabling  statutes  were  passed  against  the. 
Catholics  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  accession  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty to  the  throne,  that  the  Government 
began  to  view  them  w^th  less  distrust-  They 
have  felt  the  full  benefit  of  this  favourable 
disposition.  The  penal  laws  against  them 
have  been  gradually  abrogated  ;  their  disa- 
bilities have  been  gradually  rescinded ;  and 
they  have  been  gradually  restored  to  the  en- 
joyment of  religious  toleration,  of  civil 
right,  and  of  personal  freedom.  Every  odi- 
ous and  burdensome  restriction  being  thus 
removed,  both  the  reason  and  justice  of  the 
case,  as  they  apply  to  further  concession, 
seem  now  to  be  reduced  to  a  simple  ques-  • 
jkion   of  expedience  and  prudence.     Some 
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mstrt,  that  wi5  might  grant  the  full  extent  of 
their  claims  without  any  risk :  others  con- 
tend, that  it  would  be  attended  with  the 
greatest.     When  there  is  such  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  ;  when  such  contrary  infer* 
ences  are  deduced  from  the  same  premises, 
and  by  persons  of  equally  liberal  views,  »and 
of  equally  extensive  experience;    it   is,  at 
least,  a  proof  of  the  difficulty,  of  deciding 
right.     This  is  a  strong  argunient  for  con-*- 
tinning  as  we  are.     We  know  what  our  pre- 
sent situation    is:  it  is  difficult  to  foretell 
what  it  might  be^   ,We  know  tlie  advan- 
tages of  a  Protestant  church  :  we  liave  every 
reason  to  dread  the  predominance  of  Popery. 
The  Catholics  inust,  indeed,  themselves,  be 
fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
this  question  is  encambered.     They  must  be 
aware,  that,  interfering  as  it  does  with  some 
of  the  fundamental   principles  of  the  con-r 
5titution,  it  involves  considersitions  of  pe-r 
culiar  delicacy  and  magnitude;    and  that, 
above  all,  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  the 
Protestants,  who   make   four-fifths    of  the 
aggregate  population  of  our  European  em-p 
pire,  must^on  a  point  which  so  nearly  con-p 
cern?  them,  be  indispensably  consulted. 
After  allp  every  independent  government^ 
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in  the  appointment  of  its  officers,  possesses 
an  indisputable  right  to  require  that  form 
of  oath,  which  it  deems  essential  to  its  per- 
petuation, and  to  oblige  every  one,  who 
aspires  at  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
to  take  it  previously  to  his  investiture  of 
office.  As  in  other  countries,  particular 
forms  have  been  settled,  so  has  one  in  this, 
by  which  all  descriptions  and  ranks  of  peo-^ 
pie,  in  certain  public  situations,  are  equally 
bound.  Is  not  tlie  king  himself,  when  he 
ascend?  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  obliged 
to  take  an  oath,  that  he  will  govern  accord- 
ing to  law  ?  Is  he  not  equally  obliged  to  be 
a  Protestant;  to  marry  a  Protestant;  to 
train  up  his  children  in  the  Protestant  faith ; 
^nd  to  entrust  the  management  of  public 
affairs  to  Protestant  ministers  ?  These  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  constitution,  may,  by 
many,  be  considered  as  harsh  restraints; 
and  some  future  king  may  desire  to  be  re- 
lieved from  them ;  but  where  is  the  man  to 
be  found,  wlio  would  be  hardy  enough  to 
propose  an  obedience  to  his  wish  ?  They  are, 
in  part,  the  price  that  he  pays  for  the  crowij 
which  he  wears ;  the  power  and  patronage 
which  he  possesses;  the  privileges  which 
he  enjoys;     and   the  allegiance  which  lie 
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daims.  Tlity  are  a  part  of  tliat  security 
which  we,  as  his  subjects,  exact ;  and  which 
entitles  him,  in  return,  to  our  loyalty  and 
support.  That  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France 
should  have  had  his  Sully,  or  the  late  King 
of  France  his  Necker,  is  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  purpose.*  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 

*  If,  indeed^  we  consult  the  histoty  of  tbese  two  periods^  ve 
are  furnished  with  the  most  cogent  arguments  for  avoidiDg  aa 
imitation  of  such  precedents.  Sully,  who  was  a.  Cal vinist,  served 
a  master  who  liad  been  educated  in  the  same  religious  fidth,  aaA 
who>  although  he  was  publicly  obliged  to  renoonce  it^  continiiied 
secretly  attached  to  it  tlirough  life.  At  this  epoch  of  the  Frencfa 
history  also,  there  had  been  long  and  bloody  contests  between  the 
Boouin  Catholics  and  the  Calvinists  for  the  ascendency,  and  al- 
though the  former  prevailed,  the  latter  Qontinued  so  numerous 
and  powerful,  that  it  was  judged  prudent  to  admit  them  to  their 
share  of  public  employment.  Sully  felt,  nevertheless,  the  full 
evil  of  these  rival  institutionsr,  which,  having  equal  claims  to  po- 
litical power,  regarded  each  other  with  a  bitterness  of  enmity, 
tliat  not  only  imjx.^ Jed  the  progress  of  improvement,  but  impaired 
the  resources  of  the  state.  Being,  however,  a  wise,  just,  and 
moderate  man,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  administration  w:B 
to  allay  the  animosity  of  theological  dissehtions.  Had  he  been, 
either  a  zealot  or  a  bigot,  all  the  horrors  of  religious  persecution 
and  civil  war,  which  had  so  dreadflilly  defaced  the  annals  of  the 
three  preceding  reigns,  would  have  been  inevitably  revived.  If, 
therefore,  the  high  and  confidential  post  which  tliis  eminent  man 
so  long  enjoy«d,  was  unattended  with  mischief,  it  was  an  acci- 
^entol  circumstance  arising  out  of  his  personal  character. 

The  increasing  distractions  and  jealousies,  which  were  occasion^ 
by  the  clashing  interests  of  the  rival  establishments,  in  the  t\iT> 
succeeding  reigns,  pointed  out  at  length  the  necessity  of  a  pr«- 


foreign  maxims  or  foreign  laws.  Our  great 
object  is  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of 
our  own. 

We  must  therefore,  at  all  events,  in  this 
very  delicate  and  momentous  CQUcern,  ad- 
vance with  caution.  Unless  such  a  measure 
as  the  Catholics  seek  to  obtain,  arise  out  of 
a  thorough  conviction  of  its  utility  among 
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to  which  Louis  XIV.  ultimately  resorted,  in  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz.  By  this  act,  tlie  Protestants  were  reduced  to 
iheir  former  political  impotence,  and  the  folly  dnd  danger  of  suf- 
fering two  adterse  bodies,  equally  to  participate  in  the  adniinis* 
tration  of  the  government,  were  universnlly  allowed. 

But  if  these  arguments  have  any  weight  against  the  general 
rule,  they  are  infinitely  stronger  as  to  the  particular  case  of 
Nickel*.  Tiie  rashest  act  of  Louis  XVIth\s  reign,  was  calling  to 
his  councils  a  man,  who  united  in  his  character  every  quality 
whidi  was  hostile  to  the  government  over  which  he  was  to  pre- 
side* He  was  a  foreigner,  a  republican,  and  a  Protestant.  The 
result  of  his  adniinistration  is  onfbrtunately  too  well  known.  By 
convening  the.  destroyers  of  the  French  monarchy,  he  inflicted  on 
it  the  mortal  blow,  and  was  the  immediate  instrument  that  gave 
birth  to  the  Revolution,  and  brought  his  sovereign  to  the  block. 

Ought  ilot  then  the  consequerices  of  Necker's  admittance  into 
th6  councils  of  the  king  of  PrancCi  to  be  considered  as  a  warning 
voice  to  the  king  of  £ngland,  against  a  similar  experiment ;  and 
do  they  not  afford  a  most  forcible  reason,  that  no  man,  whose  prin- 
ciples are  opposite  to  the  principles  of  the  established  laws  and 
constitutioii  of  a  Oouhtry,  should  be  allowed  to  direct  its  public 
affairs? 
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all  parties,  it  cannot  be  attende<f  with  ssTu^ 
taiy  consequences.     By    conciliatory,   mo- 
derate,  and  progressive  steps,  the  fears  and 
evident  repugnance  of  the  Protestants  may 
be  insensibly,  diminished.     But  if  any  thing 
Tike '  violence  or  compulsion  be  attempted, 
those  fears  will  be  augmented,  and  that  re- 
pugnance  will  be  rendered  invincible.      The 
recollection  of  papal  power,  and  of  papal 
arrogance,-  with  all  those  direful  events  which 
they  produced,  must  be  expected  to  iaict  as 
an  unceasing  spur   to  our  vigilance;    and 
must  ever  make  us  regard  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Catholic  church  with  jealousy 
and  alarm.     The  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion,, indeed,,  at  which  the  Catliolics  avowed- 
ly aspire,  can  never  meet  the  approbation  of 
jt  Protestant  church,  nor  of  any  description 
of  people  who  have  a  gi^arded  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  this  country.     Those 
parts  of  the  tests  which  militate  most  di- 
rectly against  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Ro- 
'  mail  Catholic  faitli,  •  as  contra-distinguished 
from  papacy,  might  possibly^  at  some  future 
period,  be  softened,  or  even  abandoned  al- 
together ;  but  tlie  supremacy  of  the  King 
will,  I  hope,  be  ever  maintained.      I  also 
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hope,  that  the  direction,  which  the  Parlia- 
Kient  possesses  over  religious  concerns,  will 
never  be  surrendered  ;  and  that  no  member 
of  the  British  senate  will  ever  be  allowed  to 
permit  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  direct 
his  conscience,  or  that,  when  religious  mat*- 
ters  are  the  subject  of  debate,  he  will  ever 
be  suffered,  under  any  pretence  whatever^ 
to  apply  to  the  conclave  at  Rome  how  to 
act, 

From  the  foregoing  pages,  in  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  compress  this  very  impor- 
tant subject  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  King,  in  witliholdinghis  consent 
to  the  demands  of  the  Catholics,  as  recently 
proposed  to  hiiu  through  his  Ministers,  has 
not  only  exerciserl  his  just  prerogative ;  but 
that  he  has  exercised  it  in  a  manner  which 
is  congenial  to  the  almost  unanimous  wishes 
of  his  Protestant  subjects,  as  but  two  years 
ago  solemnly  declared,  and  strictly  conform^ 
able  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  consti-* 
tution.  lie  is  bound  by  Iiis  coronation 
oath  to  support  the  Protestant  church,  and 
if  he  be  not  concerned  in  the  interpretation 
of  that  oath,  who  is?  If  then  his  Majesty, 
in   his  conscience^  think   that  any  further 
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indulgence  to  the  Homan  Catholics,  would 
materially  shake  the  interests  of  that  church, 
of  which  he  is  the  guardian  and  the  head; 
or  that  it  would  amount  to  a  violation  of 
that  oath  by  which  he  holds  his  crown; 
what  Minister  is  not  bound  to  respect  9uch 
a  conclusion?  The  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
supremacy  are,  in4eed,  constituent  parts  of 
the  bill  of  rights,  in  whiph  they  were  in- 
serted by  the  Convention  Parliament,  as 
bulwarks  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
privileges  of  the  people  gainst  the  eneroach-r 
ments  of  the  crown,  and  against  the  return 
pf  a  Roman  Catl^olic  jurisdiction^  Is  then 
the  King  to  be  blamed,  for  refusing  to  grant 
what  would  amount  to  a  renunciation  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and  what» 
had  it  been  proposed  in  the  time  of  William 
III.  would  have  been  matter  of  impeach- 
ment ?  Is  the  King  to  be  placed  so  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  his  Ministers  ;  is  he  to 
be  so  completely  tied  up  in  the  trammels  of 
non-resistance ;  that  he  is,  on  no  occasion, 
to  venture  an  opinion  of  his  own  ?  Suppose 
that  his  Ministers  had  counselled  the  abo-: 
lition  of  the  trial  by  jury ;  will  any  one  pre- 
tend,  to  say  that  he  would  have  been  still 


bound  to  yield  ?  How  then  is  this  system  of 
compliance  to  be  stopped,  but  by  the  King'^ 
determination  to  resist?  Would  we  wish 
him  to  imitate  Jan^es  II.  instead  of  Williani 
III.  ;  or  is  our  history  so  silent  on  the  evilf 
arising  out  of  contentions  between  the  King 
and  his  Parliament,  that  we  can  be  indiffer-^ 
ent  about  their  revival  ?♦  I  must«  therefore^ 
insist,  that,  in  whatever  point  of  view  the 
schism  between  the  King  and  his  late  Mi^ 
nisters  is  considered,  his  Majesty  has  acted 
in  a  manper  eveiy  way  worthy  of  his  ez^ 

'  t  I^  has  been  said,  that  the  language  of  these  timei  ig  wild^ 
^iiFerent  froip  that  which  was  held  in  the  days  of  William  III. 
It  certain]/  is,  for  such  language  in  his  days  would,  as  I  have 
observed  above,  have  been  impeachable.  It  has  been  ate 
said,  tliat  William  the  Thiid's  Ministers  were  in  tl^  balnl  of 
giving  him  advicp  which  was  personally  disagreeable  to  bini| 
|iarticularly  in  what  concerned  the  dismissal  of  his  Date!)  guaids. 
As  far  as  the  dhagrecablenfss  of  the  advice  goes^  our  late  Mlnisten 
have  certainly  not  fallen  short  of  the  laudable  precedent  establlsbed 
above  a  century  ago.  la  ether  respects,  they  have  far  surpasied 
the  merits  qf  their  ancestors.  William  the  Third's  Ministen 
might  with  impunity  advise  him  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guarda; 
but  had  tliey  threatened  to  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament,  to  compd 
imn  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards,  would  he  not  have  ^mimed 
them  ?  Had  the  late  Ministers  only  gjven  fheir  advice,  they  might 
have  kept  their  places.  William  was  indeed  obliged  to  dismiss, 
his  Dutch  guards,  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  the 
|Ioase  of  Coqunons^  in  which  his  Ministers  took  np  part* 
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exalted  rank ;  every  way  worthy  of  his  dig* 
pity 9  as  the  constitutional  king  of  a  free 
country ;  and  that  l>e  has  afforded  an  ad- 
ditional  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  his 
sacred  regard  for  his  public  duties,  and  of 
the  watchful  zeal  and  tenderness  with  which 
lie  has  ever  contemplated  the  gaieral  inte- 
fests  of  his  empire- 

Much  unnecessary  trouble  has  neverthe- 
less been  taken,  to  prove  what  no  one  can 
deny,  and  much  discussion  has  been  intro- 
duced which  is  tota^lly  inapplicable  to  the 
subject.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  con* 
fJuct  of  the  Ministers  is  to  be  justified,  be- 
cause they  could  not,  consistently  with  their 
ministerial  oath,  consent  to  give  that  pledge 
which  the  King  required  from  them,  as 'the 
condition  of  their  continuance  in  office.  It 
has  also  been  argued,  that  if  the  King  insist 
on  stipulations  with  his  Ministers,  by  which 
they  consent  to  fetter,  or  suppress  their  opi- 
nions, relative  to  particular  points  of  do-^ 
mestic  policy,  or  of  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  he  transgresses  the  limits 
J)f  his  prerogative,  and,  by  taking  a  re- 
sponsibility on  hinriseif  which  the  constitu-i 
tion   does   not  acknowledge,  he  materiallv 
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weakens  the  safeguards  of  popular  freedom.* 
From  this  maxim,  as  a  general  principle,  or 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  no  one,  who  un-' 
derstands  our  government,  can  possibly  dis- 
sent. It  is  a  political  axiom  which  admits 
'of  no  doubt.  But  there  are  exceptions  to 
all  general  rules,  and  cases  may  occur,  for 
which  the  law  has  not  provided,  and  in  which 
the  King  may  be  justified  in  acting  against 
the  usual  interpretation  of  those  maxims^ 
which  custom  has  wisely  established,  and  to 
which  the  legislature  expects  him  to  defer. 
Although  the  King,  by  his  prerogative,  can 
put  his  negative  on  any  bill  which  has  passed 
through  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  yet  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  in  most  instance^^ 
not  only  requires  him  to  consult  the  other 
two  branches  of  the  legislature,  but  to  obey 
their  recommendations.  And,  indeed,  it  very 
seldom  can  happen,  that  there  should,  on 
this  point,  be  difference  of  opinion,  or  oppo- 
sition of  interest.  But  still  situations  may  be 
imagined  to  arise,  in  which  it  is  necessary  for 
the  King,  for  the  preservation  of  bis  own  au- 
thority, to  exercise  his  own  judgment.  The 
question  before  us  does  not,  however,  go  to 
that  length.     Ministers  had  expressed  tlk^ir 
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opinion^  but  the  Parliament  had  expressed 
none ;  and  it  surely  can  be  interpreted  intd 
no  improper  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
King^  in  a  measure  which  was  so  peculiarly 
obtioxious  to  him,  and  in  which  he  was  so 
personally  concerned,  to  prevent  his  Minis- 
ters, who,  whilst  in  that  capacity,  are  sup^ 
posed  to  act  in  union  with  him,  from  pro^ 
ceeding  further**  But  how  has  his  Majesty 
infringed  on  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  ?  He  has  not  pre^ 
vented  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Howick, ' 
or  any  other  members,  from  proposing  what^ 
ever  they  may  deem  proper :  he  has  only 
prevented  them  from  bringing  forward,  as  his 
Ministers,  a  measure  which,  in  his  conscience, 
he  could  never  sanction. 

But  the  objection  to  the  pledge  which  the 

*  If  the  King  could  prevent  a  bill  from  being  introduced  into 
Fnliainent;  or  if^  when  introdnced^  he  could  arrest  its  progress^ 
FnrliBment  would  certainly  be  a  nonentity.  If,  on  the  other  han4# 
die  King  had  not  the  power  of  disnus»ing  his  ministers^  but  waa 
under  the  necessity  of  allowing  them,  whenever  they  thought  fit, 
to  introduce  and  support  in  Parliament,  in  their  official  capacity,- 
measares  which  trenched  on  his  rights;  or,  in  other  words,  if  he 
were  bound  to  lend  the  countenance  of  the  crown,  in  support  of 
measures  which  were  injurious  to  the  crown ;  and  to  employ  the , 
royal  authority  to  defeat  the  royal  wish,  would  not  he  be  reduced  to 
thejBame.forlom  stat«  > 
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King  demanded  is  still  unanswered ;  and  yet 
it  is  easily  invalidated.     Because  the  late 
Ministers  were  justified  in  rejecting  it,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  his  Majesty  was  not 
justified  in  requiring  it.*  On  the  point  at  is- 
sue, he  had  fully  and  deliberately  made  up 
hia  mind«     It  was  not  a  new  question ;    it 
was  one  on  which  he  had   meditated  for 
years ;  on  which  he  had  long  since  come  to 
a  determination  from  which  he  was  firmly  re- 
solved never  to  swerve.     Every  act  of  his 
life  had  proved  him  the  father  of  his  people, 
and  his  benignant  mind  had  induced  him  to 
extend,  to  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  his 
subjects,  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitation. 
Towards  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  he  had 
shewn  peculiar  favour ;  and  he  had  restored 
them  to  all  those  civil  rights,  which  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  former  reigns  to  curtail. 
But  it  appeared  to  him  that,  whatever  might 
be  his  inclination,  his  coronation  oath  di- 
rectly militated  against  much  further  indul- 
gence*    Tliis  opinion,  which  he  had  early 
formed,  had  been  fortified  by  habit  and  re- 
flection; and  to  his  scruples  on  this ^point, 
he  had,  son^e  years  ago,  given  up  the  strong- 
est and  mocst  able  administration,  with  which 
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this  cotrntry  was  ever  blessed.  It  was  pot 
then  to  be  imagined^  tliat  his  consent  could 
be  fairly  obtained,  when  the  motives  for 
yielding  were  so  much  weakened.  It  wa$ 
the  conviction  of  this  natural*  conclusion, 
which  induced  the  late  JVIinisters  to  have  re- 
course to  stratagem,  and  it  was  the  timely 
discovery  of  this  stratagem,  in  coAJunctioB  , 
with  the  stipulations  which  they  afterwanb 
insisted  on,  which  suggested  to  the  King  the 
necessity  of  a  written  pledge,  that  he  might 
not  again  be  exposed  to  a  similar  affront. 

That  the  Ministers  then  acted  ri«jht,  in 
refusing  to  sign  the  pledge,  I  do  tkot  deny ; 
but  I  also  maintain,  that  the  King,  afbes 
wliat  had  passed,  was  justified  in  demandiug 
it.  The  question  had  entirely  originated 
with  them ;  and  they  ^ere  the  sole  cause  of  the 
mischief  which  ensued.  They  |iad,  without 
any  provocation,  brought  themselves  into 
the  dilemma,  and  it  was  no  more  than  just 
that  they  should  pay  the  penalty  of  theif 
rashness.  The  charge,  therefore,  which, 
without  much  observance  either  of  temper 
Of  decorum,  has  been  brought  against  the 
King,  that  he  has,  in  this  instance,  made  an 
improper  and  dangerous  use  of  his  preroga* 
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gaftive,  is  completely  repelled;  nor  can  I 
sconceive  the  propriety,  or  utility,  of  having 
agitated  in  Parliament  a  question  on  which, 
in  ,the  abstract,  all  men  are  agreed.  The 
King  has  been  blamed  ;  but,  in  my  opinion^, 
most  wrongfully,  and  most  unconstitution^ 
ally.  He  was  compelled  to  exercise  his 
judgment,  and  he  has  indisputably  exercised 
it  within  the  limits  of  his  prerogative.  Is 
he  not,  by  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
invested  with  the  power  of  appointing  anJ 
dismissing^  at  pleasure,  the  confidential  ser-- 
vants  of  the  Crown  ?  When  they  become  his 
Ministers,  they  are,  by  oath,  bound  to  con- 
sult with  him,  and  to  give  him  honest  ad- 
vice, on  all  measures  which  relate  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  every  new  law, 
or  to  any  alteration  in  thie. existing  laws,  it 
is  their  duty  to  advise  with  him ;  to  ascer- 
tain his  sentiments  ;  and  to  h6  certain  of  his 
fConsent.  They  originate  the  measures  in 
which  the  Crown  is  concerned  ;  and  what- 
ever they  introduce  to  the  deliberation  of 
Parliament,  is  supposed  to  have  received  the 
Jloyal  approbation.  As  long  as  the  King 
fcposes  confidence  in  the  zeal,  tlie  talent^/ 
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.  and  the  integrity  of  his  Ministers,  he  is  na^ 
turally  influenced,  and,  in  a  great  .degree,  go- 
verned by  their  qounsels.  Points,  however, 
may  easily  arise,  in  which  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  tlie  King  aod 
his  Ministers,  If  this  difference  cannot  be 
5tccommodftte(l  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties ;  if  the  King  refuse  to  yield,  and  the 
!|Vlinisters  cannot  conscientiously  alter  theii 
sentiments ;  an  irreconcile$t.ble  ischism,  from 
that  monient,  t^kes  place,  ai^d  it  is  their  duty 
to  resign.  This  is  unquestionably  the  spirit 
of  our  laws.  If  they  would  bear  any  other 
interpretation,  the  government  of  the  coun-r 
try  could  nqt  possibly  be  carried  on.  If  the 
King  were,  d priori,  boijnd  to  submit  to  every 
measure  suggested  by  his  Ministers,  it  would 
depend  on  ?iny  set  of  factious  men^  who  hacj 
forced  themselves  into  office,  to  strip  him 
entirely  pf  his  prerogatives.  If  both  parties 
were  bound  to  resist,  and  the  King  were  de* 
prived  of  the  power  of  terminating  this  rer 
sistance  by  the  dismissal  of  his  Ministers; 
the  King,  his  Ministers,  and  his  Parliapient, 
plight  be  continually  at  variance,  and  a  con* 
stant  interposition  of  the  Royal  negative 
^owld  be  the  consequence.     'Jfhere  must. 
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then^  be  an  underslsanding  between  them; 
In  the  present  instance^  that  understanding 
has  been  interrupted  by  the  hasty,  misguided, 
illiberal,  and  improvident  conduct  of  the  late 
Ministry.  They  were,  a  few  weeks  ago,  at 
the  height  of  their  ambition,  at  the  height  of 
that  ambition  which  is  most  flattering  to  the 
pride  of  an  elevated  mind.  They  were  a 
powerful  administration,  ruling  an  immense 
empire,  at  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  in- 
teresting crises  that  the  Morld  ever  knew. 
They  were  furnished  with  the  means  of  per- 
petuating  their  own  fame,  by  extending  and 
confirming  the  glory  of  their  country,  and 
by  conferring  endless  blessings  on  the  race 
of  man.  They  were  apparently  so  indisso^ 
lubly  linked  together ;  they  had  so  firmly 
cemented  their  strength  ;  that  the  Opposi- 
tion, which  watched  their  measures,  had  re- 
signed all  hopes  of  supplanting  them .  Manf 
of  them  were  men  of  great  and  acknowledged' 
.  talents  ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  Liord 
Grei>ville  being  at  their  head,  a  nobleman  of 
distingpished  abilities,  and  who  was  addi- 
tionally respected .  as  the  former  friend  and 
colleague  of  the  illustrious  Pitt,  they  pos- 
sessed, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  confif* 
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dince  of  the  public  v, Although  they  had; 
since  their  accessibn  to  power^  in  some  de^ 
gree  cres^ted  disgust,  by  an  arrogant  assuoip^ 
'  iion  of  superiority  to  other  men ;  and  al- 
though their  acts  had  neither  fulfilled  their 
promises,  nor  justified  their  pretensions,  still 
the  nation  iapproved  of  them,  and  suppressed 
the  dissatisfaction  at  what  had  passed  in  the 
expectation  of  what  was  to  come.  We  knew 
that  they  had  talents,  which  it  was  their  iiw 
terest  to  exert ;  and  w^e  therefore  had  a  right' 
to  suppose,  that  the  sterility  of  the  present, 
would  be  compensated  by  the  abundance  of 
a  future,  harvest.  Under  circumstances  so 
gratifying  to  honest  pride  and  to  laudable 
ambition,  what  could  induce  them,  thus  no* 
profitably  and  unnecessarily,  to  encounter 
tte  risk',  nay,  the  certainty,  of  dismissal? 
Their  sudden  dissolution  was  entirely  a  worH 
of  their  own.*  The  effect  of  a  change, 
at  such  a  juncture,  was,  in  many  respects, 

The  discreet  and  peaceable  <iemcanour  of  the  Irish  Homan 
Catholics,  since  the  agitation  of  this  buaineis,  is  a  proof  that  the 
measure  was  Woi  of  indupensia>U  necessity:  and  is  a  fimher  proot 
that  they  join  with  the.  rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  thinking 
that  h'tt  Majesty  has  been  most  unworthily  treated,  and  in  con- 
demning the  arrogance  of  his  late  Ministers, 


highly'  detrimental  to  the  public?  service.  If 
it  had  only  been  from  the  confusion  in  ar- 
rangements, and  the  loss  of  time,  the  incon- 
venience was  serious ;  and  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  country  would  not  have  de- 
serted them.  But  in  this  instance  a  contest 
arose  between  the  King  and  his  Ministers  : 
the  King  was  right,  and  his  Ministers  were 
wrong :  and  in  supporting  the  King,  our  rea- 
son, our  duty,  and  our  wishes,  are  fortunately 
coincident.  -  Our  late  Ministers  have,  to  use 
a  vulgar  proverb,  as  one  of  their  witty  asso- 
ciated observed,  not  only  knocked  their  heads 
against  a  wall,  but  they  have  been  at  thd 
trouble  of  building  a  wall,  for  that  express 
purpose.  Whatever  therefore,  the  natioct 
luay  suffer  from  the  suspension  of  public  bu- 
SinesSy  the  change  of  plans,  or  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  they  are  the  defeulters.  It  is 
all  to  be  ascribed  to  their  rashness.  Their 
conduct,  on  this  occasion,  has,  in  fact,  re- 
veaied  a  system  of  ungenerous  intrigue,  an<f 
of  secret  machination^  which  must  nearly 
extinguish  any  regret  we  might  otherwise 
/eel  fo;-  their  rc^iio  v al.  It  is  a  kind  of  earnest 
how  little  the  nation  had,  in  reality,  to  ex- 


pect ;  and  how  grievously  their  hopes  would^ 
in  all  probability,  have  been  disappointed.* 
Whilst  Mr,  Fox  lived,  much  reliance  wag 
no  doubt  to  be  placed  oh  the  superiority  of 
his  understanding.  Still  the  violence  of  his 
former  political  principles,  and  his  strong  in- 
clinations to  a  revolutionary  peace,  detracted, 
unavoidably,  from  public  confidence.  When, 
on  Mr.  Fox's  death,  Lord  Gren villa  becaioe 
the  effective  leader,  fiotwithstandins  the  sin*' 
cere  regret  with  which  all  ranks  contemplated 
the  disappearance  of  a  luminary^  which  had 
blazed  for  so  many  years,  which  liad  attracted 
the  admiration,  and  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  civilized  world,  we  felt  our  security 
increased.  We  were,  at  least,  no  longer  fear- 
ful that  the  interests  of  the  country  wQuld 

*  Withbowmack  more  digmtjwottkl  Lord  CkenviUe  and  Lard 
Howick  have  acted,  if,  on  witbdrawiog  from  office,  they  badfd« 
lowed  Mr.  Rtt*s  example  in  ISOI ;  and  if  they  liad  allowed  peopk 
to  form  tbetr  own  conjectures^  without  bringing  tbe  afiair  before 
Karliamenl ,  and  pleading  their  cause  against  their  Sovereign^  Tbeif 
cequest  to  the  King  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  which  they, 
by  oath,  are  bound  not  to  revea),  is  unprecedented ;  and  the  use 
which  they  made  of  the  King's  indulgence  way  as  ungenerous  as 
unconstitutional.  One  party  being  evidently  wrong,  their  endc** 
your  to  justify  themselves  must  have^een  at  the  King's  expcoce. 
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be  injured  by  an  impolitic  and  premature 
idesire  of  repose.  We  beheld,  in  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  an  experienced  and  an  enlightened 
statesman,  a  disciple  of  the  old  school,  which 
had  so  long  shewn  a  determined  enmity  to 
French  innovations^  and  had  i»o  long  main* 
tained  the  dignity  and  honour  of  tHe  empire. 
We  knew  that  hie  had  always,  in  this  resj^ect, 
thought  as  a  Briton ;  and  we  hoped  that  the 
ascendancy  df  his  genius  would  be  able  to 
controul  and  direct  the  interested  views,  arid 
the  subordinate  talents  of  his  associates.  It 
is  therefore  doiibly  to  be  lamented,  that  any 
thing  should  have  happened  at'this  exigent 
moment,  at  this  crisis  of  human  affairi^  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  his  exertions^  and  to 
remove  him  froin  that  eininent  sitilatidiL 
which  he  so  well  knows  how  to  filL  The 
loss  of  Lord  Grenville  is,  however,  the  only 
loss  which  the  country  has  to  regret.  With 
this  solitary  exception,  ihe  different  depart- 
ments of  the  state  are  as  ably,  and,  1  trust, 
as  honestly  filled.*     The  other  leading  mem«- 

*  Even  with  Lord  iGrrenville*s  taltfnti,  to  Usist  and  direct  tfaem^ 
little  was  done,  during  their  admiDibtratioo  of  public  alfairs.  At 
we  have  seen,  there  was  no  dispatch  of  business;  no  attcniion  paid 
t«  the  commefdal  interests  of  the  counttjr  >  our  militirj  Aud  ^fil 
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bers  of  the  late  administration  were  not  men 
peculiarly  adapted  to  office.  Most  of  Mr. 
Fox's  old  adherents  had  been  tutored  in  a 
Avrong  school.  They  were  skilful  debaters, 
and  useful  to  him  in  his  system  of  attack. 
But  they  shared  his  faults,  which  were  con- 
genial to  the  inferiority  of  their  minds,  with- 
out partaking  of  his  excellencies,  which  were 
derived  from  the  transcendancy  of  his  own. 
They  were,  like  him,  whilst  in  opposition, 
violent,  and  sometimes  even  factious,  in  their 
proceedings.  They  were,  like  him,  spouters 
at  the  Wliig  Club,  as  well  as  debaters  in  Par- 
liament. They  were,  like  him,  the  advo- 
cates of  all  kinds  of  reform,  and  admirers  of 
the  French  Revolution.  But  they  were  not, 
like  him,  in  knowinsr  how  to  resign  former 
principles,  how  to  abandon  former  errors: 
uor  was  the  nation  disposed  to  oiFer  to  them, 
the  tribute  which  it  voluntarfly  paid  to  the 
sublime  genius  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
One  aud  all,   however,  on  tlieir  accession 


force  was  rendered  usckss  or  misapplied  j  and,  as  to  their  ecotioaxy, 
it  was  llulc  more  than  a  pretence  to  persuade  Parliament  to  oeats 
commissioners,  that  they  might  be  better  abJe  to  provide  for  tlieir 
irieiids.  1  believe  it  is  a  fact,  that  not  one  of  them  was  even  pre- 
sent  at  an  appeal  cause,  in  tlie  whole  duration  of  their  mioistrj. 
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to  power,  totally  reversed , their  former  opi- 
nions, and  the  nation  was  glad  to  pardon  the 
inconsistency,  by  contemplating  the  useful- 
ness, of  their  conduct-  The  oppression  of 
the  subject  was  no  longer  a  watch-word  ; 
Parliamentary  reform  was  altogether  scouted; 
the  plans  of  the  illustrious  Pitt  were  gene- 
rally adopted  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  had  been  re-instated  at  the  Privy-Co unr 
cil,  ?tnd  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  blue  rib-r 
bon,*  no  longer  thousjht  it  became  the  disj- 
nity  of  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  to  pro- 
pose from  the  chair  at  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor dinners,  as  a  patriotic  toast,  the  Majesty 
of  the  People.     Such  was  the  atonement  M^hich 


*  The  history  of  the  loss,  to  the  late  administration,  of  the  two 
vacant  blue  ribbons,  '\^  a  very  curious  one  When  the  fir-^t  feU, 
|he  Duke  of  Norfulk  and  Earl  FitzwiHiam  both  put  in  a  cbim  for 
H-  After  some  hesitation,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  consented  tp 
yield  to  Lord  FitzwiHiam,  as  the  representiitive  of  tiie  Rockingham 
family.  Lord  FitzwiHiam  was  on  the  point  of  recHving.it,  when 
a  third  claim  was  put  in  by  a  very  distinenished  personirt  ^  for  the 
Earl  of  Moira.  To  him  Lord  Fitzwilliana  woiM  h;n  e  ^  ielded,  but 
the  Duke  would  not.  It  wau  therefore  agreed  to  w.iir.  Another 
fell,  but  there  were  still  three  to  satisfy,  and  it  w  .^  J.itficult  to  set- 
tle who  should  ;)«  disappointed.  It  was  therefore  de^Tmine  I  to 
wait  for  a  third  ;  but  before  a  thhd  fell,  the  administr  ti  m  was 
changed,  and  the  two,  of  which  they  were  already  in  poshcssicn^ 
^ere  lost. 
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they  penitently  made  for  past  tr^nsgessions ! 
Their  ministerial  conduct,  however,  had  natu- 
rally  awakened  the  susceptibility  of  their  for- 
mer partisans,  and  they  were  held  up  by  that 
triumvirate  of  virtuous  patriots  and  consum- 
mate  politicians.   Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr. 

_  _  • 

Cobbet,  and  Mr.  Paull,  as  the  vilest  of  apos- 
tates.  They  had,  indeed,  completely  un- 
masked their  real  sentiments ;  and  thev  were 
afforded  an  ample  opportunity  of  announcing 
to  the  world,  how  ardently  they  coveted  the 
possession  of  power,  and  how  detrimentally 
they  could  apply  its  use.  In  what  manner 
they  may  be  received  by  old  friends,  now  that 
their  consequence  is  forfeited ;  now  that  they 
are  reduced  to  their  former  level,  and  are 
compelled  to  mingle  with  the  vulgar  impo- 
tency  of  the  multitude,  must  chiefly  depend 
on  themselves.  Those,  however,  who  herd 
together,  merely  from  motives  of  ambition 
and  party  views,  are  easily  pacified  in  their 

,  »  •  .  B 

resentmciits.  They  m^^ke  large  allowances 
for  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  They  view 
things  through  the  palliating  medium  of 
christian  charity ;  past  offences  are  readily 

« 

forgiven ;  and  old  attachments  are  e^ly  re- 
vived.    Thus  they  may  again  be  as  clamo- 
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reus  on  the  popular  side,  as  they  were  lately 
strenuous  in  an  opposite  direction.  Tlie 
stream  may  continue  to  run  with  the  same 
violence,  although  in  a  contrary  course.  After 
however  what  has  passed,  the  Whig  Club 
can  never  again  be  looked  up  to,  by  any  de- 
scription of  people,  with  respect.  It  had 
been  converted,  by  the  late  ministers,  into  a. 
ladder  of  ambition,  which,  the  moment  their 
object  was  obtained,  was  kicked  with  con-r 
tempt  from  under  them.  It  soon  degene7 
rated  into  an  assembly  of  ranting  rMffians, 
among  whom  these  titled  and  oiScial  gentle- 
men were  ashamed  to  be  seen.  There  has 
indeed  been  throughout,  even  when  it  was  in 
its  zenith,  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  lead- 
ers of  this  once  formidable  club ;  and,  on 
what  principles  they,  who  declared  that  it 
was  founded  in  order  to  strengthen  and  main-^ 
tain  inviolate,  the  principles  of  that  glorious 
revolution,  which  placed  William  the  ThirA 
on  the  throne,  and  secured  the  succession  to 
a  Protestant  race  of  princes,  could  ever  be- 
come the  advocates  of  Catholic  emancipation^ 
remains  to  be  explained. 

I  shall  now  very  shortly  release  both  the 
i;eader  and  myself.     I  have  but  few  points 
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more  to  notice,  and  on  these  I  shall  be  hnef. 
It  has  been  attempted  by  the  late  admiais- 
tration,  to  throw  all  the  odium  which  attaches 
to  the  recent  political  revolution,  and  even 
the  consequences  of  their  ownministeiial  acts, 
on  their  successors  in  office.  With  what 
motive,  it  is  easy  to  discern ;  but  with  what 
reason  or  justice,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
The  responsibility  of  the  measures  which 
were  concerted, ,  and  carried  into  effect, 
whilst  they  were  in  power,  must  certainly 
belong  to  them ;  and,  as  their  removal  wa3 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  their  own 
misconduct,  they  must  also  be  answerabl^ 
for  whatever  immediate  mischief  may  arise 
out  of  it.  The  new  ministers  were  unknown 
to  the  ponstitution  till  the  seals  of  office  were 
delivered  iqto  their  custody  ;  and  the  inter- 
val which  elapsed  between  the  dismissal  of 
their  predecessors  and  their  appointment, 
Irhe  King  was  ujithout  advisers.  It  would  be 
a  monstrous  proposition  tq  assert,  that  they 
could  be  made  accountable  for  the  result  of 
ineasttres,  in  the  framing  of  which  they  had 
no  participation. 

The  late  ministers  have  accused  the  pre- 
sent ministers  of  having,   if  not  by  a  written 
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engagement^  at  least  by  a  tacit  admission^ 
submitted  to  that  pledge  which  they  rejected. 
My  answer  to  this  accusation  is  t  prove  it. 
Why  should   it  be   necessary  that  such  a 

m 

pledge  should  be  given  or  required.     The 
leading  men  of  the  present  government  are 
known  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments  as 
the  King,  respecting  the  Catholic  question^ 
Yhey  have  always  deprecated  its  agitation , 
and  opposed  its  progress.     Why  then  cannot 
^  they  as  conscientiously  enter  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  as  the  late  mi- 
nisters assert  they  have  quitted  it-     I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  they  would  act  more 
against  their  conscience,  in  bringing  forward 
the  Catholic  claims,  than  their  predecessors 
acted  in  obedience  to  their  conscience,  in  re- 
fusing to  abandon  them.     The  late  ministers 
have  in  fact  proved,  that  they  were  not  quite 
so  scrupulous  as  they  would  have  us  imagine. 
If  they  thought  that  their  duty  absolute!}^ 
enjoined  the  recomtnendation  of  certain  ad- 
ditional privileges  to  the  Catholics ;  if  they 
conceived  that  the  measure  was  of  so  press- 
ing and  indispensable  a  nature,  that  the  de- 
lay of  a  single  day  was  hazardous ;  how  came 
they  afterwards  to  compromise  it,  and  finally. 
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to  withdrat^  it  altogether  ?     The  d^emand  ox 
the  pledge  was  the  only  obstacle  which  they 
tould  not  surmount.    Here  then  was  an  evi- 
dent  dereliction  of  duty^  an  evident  depar- 
ture from  the  conscientious  interpretation  of 
their  oath,  according  to  their  own  explana- 
tion.    If  the  reason  for  granting  concessions 
to  the  extent  stated,  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, were  so  very  urgent,  that,  according 
to  their  notions;  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
and^  in  some  degree,  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire depended  oii  them^  why  were  they  to 
be  prevailed  t>n  to  relinquish  them  at  all  ? 
The  reason  is  too  evident  to  require  a  state- 
ment.   As,  therefore^  his  Majesty  has  been 
compelkd,  from  the  circumstances  which 
have  occurred,  to  change  his  late  advisers, 
he  is,  in  his  exertions  to  form  a  new  ministry 
answerable  to  the  demand  of  the  times,  enti- 
tled to  the  zealous  support  of  every  friend  to 
his  country. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  The 
late  ministers  finding,  notwithstanding  their 
dismission  from  office,  that  they  are  support- 
ed by  a  very  formidable  number  of  adherents, 
in  a  Parliament  which  they  convened,  and 
in  which  thfey  contrived  to  introduce  so  many 
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steady  friends,  hare,  of  course,  strong  objec- 
tions to  its  dissolution.  They  think,  that  as 
long  as  the  present  Parliament  exists,  if  their 
strength  be  not  sufficient  to  force  themselves 
back  upon  the  King,  it  is  sufficient  to  em- 
barass  and  obstruct,  and  consequently  to 
render  less  efficacious,  the  measures  of  th^^ir 
successors.  They  accordingly  reprobate,  in 
the  severest  terms,  any  such  insinuation. 
They  say,  that  after  an  appeal  to  the  people 
so  recently  made,  it  will  be  little  less  than 
diabolical^  to  send  the  members  back  to  their 
<:onstituents.  But  why  are  tliey  so  fearful 
of  this  appeal  ?  If  they  have  justified  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  if  the  nation 
applaud  their  conduct  in  the  late  struggle,  as 
they  would  have  us  believe ;  it  would  be  a 
joyful  tiding  for  them,  as  their  ranks  would 
be  considerably  increased.  But,  knowing 
■that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  they  diead 
the  consequences.  And  why  should  not  the 
King,  if  he  find  it  necessary  for  the  support  of 
his  government,  resort  to  this  exertion  of  his 
prerogative?  VVere  the  late  Ministt  rs  so  very 
,  delicate  in  giving  their  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject? Or  did  tlicy,  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  or  from  a  reluctance 
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to  avoid  the  confusion  of  a  general  election, 
hesitate  ?  So  far  from  any  such  feeling,  they 
selected  a  moment,  at  which  the  measure  \ras 
quite  unnecessary,  and  at  which  it  must  have 
been  resolved  on,  merely  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  few  opponents,  and  of  intro- 
ducing a  few  friends.     In  the  old  Parliament 

they  had  a  decided  majority,  and  the  oppo- 

•    •      .       •    •  • 

sition,  who  were  moderate  and  consistent  in 
their  attack,  had  neither  chance  nor  hope  of 
displacing  them.  Yet,  when  it  was  dissolved, 
did  they  not  exert  every  authority  and  in- 
fiuence  of  office,  to  procure  a  new  one  still 
more  obedient  to  their  wishes  ?  The  counties 
of  Hants,  Norfolk  and  Northampton,  and 
the  City  of  Westminster,  can  particularly 
speak  to  the  fact. 

Are  then  the  present  Ministers,  when  the 
reasons  for  offering  the  same  advice  to  theirSo^ 
vereign  are  so  much  more  cogent,  to  be  fear- 
ful of  giving  it  ?  Is  the  King  to  deliver  up  the 
reins  of  government,  without  first  collecting 
the  sense  of  the  nation,  to  a  set  of  men  who 
have  treated  him  so  unbecomingly ;  who 
have  so  grossly  abused  his  confidence ;  and 
who  have  rendered  themselves  so  personally 
obnoxious  ?  Is  he  to  submit  to  that  tyranny 
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\rhich  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  over  him, 
without  making  an  effort  for  deliverance,  by 
ir^esorting  to  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  pre^- 
restive  ?  Nor  will  this  fresh  appeal  to  his 
f)eople  be  ineffectually  preferred,  to  a  people 
who  have,  for  so  many  years,  experienced  his 
paternal  care;  and  who  must  be  aware,  how 
necessary  it  is,  to  the  existence  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  support  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
against  the  encroachments  of  ambitious  Mi- 
nisters. Had  the  late  Ministers  succeeded  in 
their  design  to  force  the  King  to  obedience, 
future  resistance  to  increasing  claims  might 
iave  been  useless,  and  whatever  George  the 
Third  might  have  continued  de  jure,  they 
would  have  held  the  supreme  authority  de 
/acto.  These  being  the  hazards,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  King's  subjects  will  shew  any  incli- 
nation to  countenance  such  an  unconstitu- 
tional assumption  of  power ;  or  that  they 
will  chuse  representatives,  who  will  be  desir- 
ous of  forcing  back  the  late  servants  of  the 
Crown.  If  a  majority  of  such  men  be  re- 
turned, it  will  at  least  be  a  declaration,  that 
the  many  strong  guards  which  our  ancestors 
thought  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our 
rights,  and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
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cession,  were  uselessly  placed,  and  that  we 
ought  now  to  remove  them  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics.  It  will  be  a  declaration  of  a  wish 
to  render  the  independence  of  the  Crown 
submissive  to  ministerial  influence  and  au- 
thority. It  will  also  be  a  declaration,  that 
we  consider  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
and  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  that 
the  Ministers  should  be  every  things  and  the 
King  nothing  ;  that  the  King  should  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  outward  splendour  and  trap- 
pings of  royalty ;  but  that  all  the  intrinsic 
power  and  patronage  of  the  monarchy  should 
be  confided  to  half  a  dozen  of  his  subjects. 
But  no  such  feelings  as  these  do,  nor  ever 
can,  prevail.  Our  interests,  our  inclina- 
tions, and  our  duty,  attach  us  to  the  just 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  in  defending  which, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  we  are  support- 
ing the  purity  of  the  constitution.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  imagined,  that  we  shall 
desert  our  King,  in  favour  of  his  late  Minis- 
ters.  Tliis  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  the 
basest  ingratitude,  but  it  would  be  treason- 
able  to  our  laws,  and  fatal  to  our  liberties. 
Our  love  and  attachment  to  our  present  mo- 
narch are  indeed  no  fickle  sentiment.    They 
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are  derived  from  the  happy  experience  of 
near  fifty  years  of  a  beneficent  and  patriotic 
reisn,  during  which,  he  has  not  only  been 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  but  has 
dwelt  in  the  affections  of  his  people ;  and, 
whatever  a  few  factious  men  may  imagine, 
we  shall  never  shew  an  inclination  to  transfer 
our  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Grenville, 
from  the  house  of  Brunswick. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
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A  FEW  days  after  the  foregoing  pages  were 
written,  and  on  the  veiy  day  of  their  publica- 
tion, parliament  was  dissolved.     Althou^ 
this  event  happened  some  weeks  sooner  than 
it  was  expected,  )'et,  it  had  been  foreseen  as 
inevitable,  from  the  moment  of  those  difi-^ 
sions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nrhich  dis^ 
closed  a  determination  on  the  part  tff  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  members,  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  late  ministers, 
in  opposition,  not  so  much  to  thte  present 
ministers,  as  to  the  King  himself.     Thus  si- 
tuated, his  Majesty  had  no  alternative  left, 
but  to  appeal  to  his  people-     This  was  the 
only  mode  by  which  lie  could  ascertain,  whe- 
ther it  was  their  wish  tliat  he  should  be  sup- 
ported in  the  just  exercise  of  the  prerogatives 
of  his  crown,  or  whether  he  should  be  com- 
pletely stripped  of  all  defensive  power,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  mercy  of  those  who  had 
so  recently  abused  their  trust.    The  question 
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involved  another  momentous  consideration/ 
on  which  the  King  also  anxiously  felt.  This 
was  the  interpretation  of  a  cl^tuse  in  his  co- 
ronation-oath, for  which  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained the  deepest  reverence,  and  concerning 
which,  the  scruples  of  his  conscience  were 
^rtified  by  the  decision  of  his  judgment.  He 
had  carefully  canvassed  it  in  all  its  bearings, 
in  a  civil  as  well' as  a  religious  point  of  view, 
and  it  was  the  firm  and  deliberate  conviction 
of  his  understanding,  that  to  repeal  the  whole 
body  of  those  disabling  statutes,  which  out 
ancestors  had  deemed  it  wise  to  enact,  against 
the  aspiring  designs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  would  be  no  less  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  state,  than  to  those  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  The  motive  then  by  which 
the  King  was  actuated,  in  refusing  his  assent 
to  the  measure  which  his  late  ministers  pro- 
posed, was  as  powerful  as  any  which  can  be 
supposed  to  influence  or  determine  the  ope- 
rations of  the  human  mind.  And  his  Ma- 
jesty will,  I  am  convinced,  have  the  satisfac- 
|:ion  of  finding,  that  his  conduct,  which,  on 
this  trying  occasion,  was  regulated  by  the  be- 
p^ficent  and  honourable  dictates  of  his  own 
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hearty  has  the  decided  sanction  and  approba*- 
tion  of  his  people. 

As  far  as  my  individual  opinion  goes^  I 
mi^^ht  be  inclined  to  enlarge  many  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  th?  Roman  Catliohcs,  and,  were 
the  times  ripe  tor  oucn  a  change,  I  might  be 
inclined  to  enlarge  them  considerably.  But 
experiments,  which  aim  at  an  alteration  in 
old  established  laws,  should  ever  be  gradual- 
ly and  cautiously  made ;  and  I  would  begin 
by  adding  to  their  political  rights,  before  I 
intrusted  thera  wi'h  military  authority,  j 
]irould  see  how  they  acquitted  themselves  as 
magistrates  and  senators,  before  I  appointe4 
them  to  the  command  of  aii  army  o€  ^  ^eet. 
But  to  any  great  concessions  at  this  moment, 
independently  of  the  King's  determination, 
there  are  other  insurmountable  objections. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  to  whicli,  on  such 

-."^ .  .       »  .'.     .    . 

points,  every  discreet  statesman  will  ever 
defer,  is  evidently  against  them.  Much  has 
been  already  done  in  the  present  reign,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  They 
have  been  restored  to  all  those  privileges 
which  most  immediately  affect  their  hap- 
piness, and   to   which  they   are    naturally 
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most  sensibly  attached.  Something  inore.. 
might,  j>erhap3,  be  granted  without  exciting 
murmur,  but  not  much  more.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  operation  of  the  Irish  act  of  IT'QS 
to  Great  Britain,  would,  for  the  present,  be 
as  far  as  it  would  be  prudent  to  go.  Any 
material  addition  to  this  extension,  would  in- 
evitably be  the  occasion  of  mischief.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  So  alive  indeed 
are  the  protestants  to  the  safety  of  their 
church,  and  so  terrified  at  the  bare  idea  of 
the  ascendancy  of  a  Popish  hierarchy,  that, 
1  am  persuaded  if  the  King,  during  the  late 
effort  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  had 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  petitions 
would  have  flowed  in  from  every  corner  of 
his  dominions,  beseeching  him  instantly  to 
remove  ministers,  who  had  ventured  to  give 
such  advice.  Whether  this  feeling  be  just  or 
reasonable  is  not  worth  debating  ;  so  long  as 
it  exists^  it  is  u&cessary  to  consult  it. 

When  the  Xtatholic  petition  was  discussed 
in  Parliament  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Pitt. was 
thoroughly  aware  of  this  growing  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Protes* 
tants  ;  Mr.  Fox  perceived  it  also  ;  and  they 
both  fdt  so  entirely  the  necessity  of  submit- 
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ting  to  it>  that  I  am  convinced,  if  either  of 
these  iilustrioiis  men  bad  li ved,  and  continued 
in  power,  the  late  proposal  would  never  haw 
been  brought  forward.  Mr.  Pitt's  and  Mr. 
Fox's  private  opinion^  as  to  the  measure  ab- 
stractedly, might  have  remained  unchanged ; 
but  as  their  object  was  the  general  good  of 
the  empire,  and  as  that  object  can  only  be 
attainable,  in  a  measure  of  this  nature,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  coincident  with  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  and  prejudices  of  mankind, 
they  would,  under  adverse  circumstances, 
have  been  more  consistent  in  waving,  tlianin 
promoting  it.  Had  Lord  Grenville  and  his 
colleagues  imitated  their  prudent  example, 
they  might  possibly  have  long  continued  to  di- 
rect the  political  affairs  of  their  country.  The 
present  ministers  have  been  accused  of  in- 
dustriously raising  a  i^natic  alarm,  to  answer 
electioneering  purposes,  and  of  circulating  as 
a  watch-word,  *'  the  dancjer  of  the  Church." 
These  accusations  are,  however,  without 
foundation^  What  mischief  has  arisen  in  this 
way,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of 
their  predecessors.  The  Protestants  require 
no  additional  stimulants  to  excite  their  sen* 
sibility-;  nor  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  anr 
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member  of  the  government  would,  designedly, 
revive  those  frantic  and  disgraceful  scenes 
with  which  religious  feuds  are  uniformly  at- 
tended. The  late  ministers  are  undoubtedly 
losing  ground  in  all  quarters ;  but  this  marked 
desertion  of  former  friends,  proceeds  from 
causes  very  remote  from  the  propagation  of 
a  watch-word* 

The  late  ministers  are  unpopular  on  va- 
rious accounts.  In  the  first  place,  because 
they  endeavoured,  in  an  unfair  manner,  to 
intrench  upon  the  royal  prerogative  ;  in  the 
next  place,  because,  when  stratagem  failed, 
they  attempted  to  succeed  by  menace  ;*  and, 
lastly,  because  these  modes  were  adopted  to 
insure  the  completion  of  a  measure,  which 
was  equally  odious  to  the  King  and  to  the 
people.     This  loss  of  public  favour  has  been 


*  Hncb  hat  been  wged  in  extenoation^  and  many  fruitless  en- 
deavours haife  be^  made,  to  soften  down  these  serious  charges 
into  the  tnikbesa  of  misconception.  But  although  positive  evi- 
^Dce  be  wanting,  Che  circnmstantial  evidence  is  clear  aDd  abun- 
dant. What,  I  ynmid  aak,  mmdd  become  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Old 
fiaiky,  against  whom  such  erideiice  could  be  produced  ?  Would 
the  jniy  conceive  that  much  deliberatioQ  was  requisite  before  the;/ 
returned  the  verdict  of  guilty  $  or  would  the  judge  conceive  the 
Aocaasitj  of  much  hentatioo  bolbro  ho  piooounced  die  sentence 
of  tbekw? 
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considerably  augmented,  since  their  dismis- 
s|on,  by  the  intemperate  language  of  their 
electioneering  advertisements,  which  every 
one  has  read,  and  which  it  would  be  needless 
to  criticise.  That  Lord  Howick  should  have 
^vailed  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  little  superfluous  spleen,  would 
not  have  been  matter  of  njuch  surprise ;  but 
that  he  should  have  bepn  sq  completely  under 
the  dominion  of  irritation,  as  to  calumniate, 
in  the  most  acrimonious  strjiin,  the  govern- 
ment, and,  by  implication,  the  King  and  the 
nation  at  large,  must  be  regretted  by  every 
one  who  respects  either  his  public  or  his  pri- 
yate  character.  But  if  regret  is  to  be  felt  for 
any  unbecoming  act  committed  by  Lord 
Howick,  how  greatly  must  that  regret  be  in- 
creased, when  we  find  Lord  Grenville  betrav^^ 
ing  the  same  violence  of  disposition.  That 
this  distinguished  and  enlightened  statesman, 
for  so  many  year^  the  friend  and  associate  of 
the  immortal  Pitt,  should,  fpr  the  gratificar 
tion  of  a  misplaced  resentment,  have  de- 
scended from  his  elevate ji  station,  to  contend 
for  the  prize  adjudge^  to  factious  declama- 
tion, with  the  most  furious  demagogues  of 
the  day,  is  equally  a  subject  of  astonishment 
and  of  sorrow.    It  is  indeed  a  circumstance 
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sincerely  to  be  lamented,  by  every  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  fame  of  eminent  po- 
litical characters,  to  witness  such  a  man  as 
Lord  Grenville,  engaging  on  the  same  theatre, 
and  employing  the  same  weapons,  as  the  de- 
mocratical  candidate  of  a  tumultuous  elec-* 
tion,  or  the  shameless  editor  of  a  seditious 
journal.  Whether  Lord  Ho  wick  may  re- 
pent his  addresses  to  the  freeholders  of 
Northumberland  is  of  little  cohseijuence,  but 
Lord  Grenville  will,  I  am  persuaded,  long 
repent  that  unfortunate  moment  which  de- 
cided on  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  Drl 
Gaskin.  Had  he  reflected,  his  own  reason 
would  have  readily  supplied  a  refutation  to 
every  paragraph  as  he  wrote  it,* 

• 

*  Both  LcN'd  Grenville  tad  Lord  Howick  have  very  vreakljr 
foat^ided,  that  the  act  of  1804^  enabling  a  certain  number  of  fo- 
reign troops  and  officers  of  ^whatever  religious  persuasion  the/ 
might  be^  to  serve  in  this  coantiy,  which  was  introduced  bj  Mr. 
Pitt,  as  more  than  a  justiiicatoxy  precedent  in  support  of  the  po- 
licy and  expediency  of  granting  those  additional  privileges,  which 
they  were  desirous  of  conferring  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
!Bat  they  seem  to  have  totally  forgotten  that  Mr.  Pitt's  measure  was 
temporary ;  whereas  their  own  was  to  be  permanent.  This  makes 
fix  the  difference.  I^  the  country  had  experienced  any  inconve- 
nience from  these  foreign  troops,  tliey  might  have  been  instantly  , 
dismissed.  But  this  precaution  could  not  be  resorted  to  with  tlie 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  nor  would  it  be  a  very  pleasant  experif 


What  has  also  contributed  tonsiderably  to 
increase  the  unpopularity  of  the  late  minis- 
ters, is  the  successive  developement  of  their 
public  acts,  by  which  a  direful  proof  has  beeo 
afforded  both  of  incapacity  and  of  neglect. 
The  chief  object  of  a  statesman,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  war,  must  be  properly  to  apply  the 
national  resources,  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  a  just  correspondence  between  ends  and 
means.  It  is  an  easy  business  to  trace  out  a 
splendid  speculation :  it  requires  a  sound 
Judgment  to  insure  a  prosperous  conclusion. 
The  late  ministers  have  succeeded  in  the  easy 
part ;  but,  in  the  difficult  part,  they  have 
been  wofully  defective.  They  either  had  too 
many  plans  in  view,  or,  neglecting  duly  to 
japportion  the  means  of  execution,  failure  has 
been  the  natural  consequence.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  it  was  a  fortunate  accidient, 
which  placed  Monte  Video  in  our  pos8e8$ion^ 
^nd  that  if  the  Spanish  garrison  had  prolonged 
ft  nine  days  resistance  to  eleven  days,  our  gallant 
countrymen  would,  frojii  a  want  of  powder. 


p^ent^  after  having  passed  a  law^  tl)ro\riDg  open  to  them  the  whole 
range  of  coinraand,  to  rescind  the  privilege,  and  re-place  thenj 
under  their  fprmer  disabilities. 


have  been  compelled  to  resign  all  hope  of 
success. 

The  expedition  against  Constantinople, 
not  being  thus  fortuitously  assisted,  has^ 
from  an  extraordinary  combination  of  igiio- 
rance  and  weakness,  totally  miscamed.  Our 
government  committed  every  blunder  which 
it  was  possible  to  make.  They  were  neither 
in  possession  of  the  previous  information 
which  was  essential  to  success,  nor  did  they 
employ  a  force  in  any  way  adequate  to  the 
object  of  acquisition.  They  must  neverthe- 
less have  known,  before  they  gave  their  or- 
ders, that  the  Turks  have  castles  for  the  pro^ 
tection  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and  that  the  op* 
posite  shores,  in  some  places,  approach  each 
other,  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  They 
must  moreover  have  known,  that  the  cur- 
rent, which  is  incessantly  flowing  through 
the  Bospborus  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,, 
and  through  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, renders  the  navigation  of  this  ce- 
lebrated strait  peculiarly  difficult,  and  that 
it  is  only  to  be  stemmed  by  a  strong  leading 
wind.  How  then  they  could  imagine  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  Constantinople, 
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What  has  also  contribute'  0      ug  jJ^q  \yf 

increase  the  unpopularity  force,  and 

ters,  is  the  successive  ^  j  subdued  by 

public  acts,  by  whicb^    **  igates,  M'itii- 

afforded  both  of  ir.  |     'i  ^rours  of  a  de- 

The  chief  object  I  /   ^     ^hness  such  as  is 

cems  of  war,  ir  >  /  ^        It  has  been  asserted/ 

national  resou^ ,'     ^  their  orders  were  most 

by  a  just  c<^       this,  instead  of  excusing,  is 

means.    J    ^ravation  of  their  misconduct. 

splendid  ^oraander  would  have  been  jastified 

judgiB' ying  such  orders  with  such  means: 

Th^^  very  attempt,  if  persevered  in,  must 

par^  terminated  in  destruction.     The  wind, 

I*  ^irever,  most  fortunately  impeded  the  pro- 

^ss  of  our  ships,  and  Admiral  Duckworlli 

uras  obliged  to  anchor  at  the  distance  of  eight 

iniles  from  the  Turkish  capital .   He  remained 

there  for  ten  days,  during  which  time,  such 

had  been  the  activity  of  the  Turks,  and  the 

range  of  batteries  had  become  so  formidable, 

that  when  he  again  found  himself  without 

the  Dardanelles,  he  could  not  help  expressing 

his  congratulations  on  the  safety  of  his  fleet. 

Had  he  continued  a  few  days  longer  in  the 

Sea  of  Marmora,  his  escape  would  have  been 
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V 

^  natical •  ♦    On  this  trying  service, 

niral  4isplayed  that  conduct 

y.  'coked  far  from  his  former 

^^  ^tractions   required  the 

^  .possibilities,  in  which  he 

^  ,  but,  short  of  that,  he  did 

f '^  ^n  his  naval  capacity,  which  va- 

judgment  could  accomplish. f     But 


♦  Adimrsd  Dackworth  says,  in  his  dispatch  to  Lord  Colling- 
wood^  dated  March  6ih,  without  the  Dardanelles,  ''  I  know  it 
was  my  duty,  in  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  orders,  to  attempt 
every  thing  (governed  by  ilie  opinion  of  tlie  ambassador)  tliat  ap- 
peared within  the  compass  ot'  possibility,  bvit  when  the  unavoid- 
able sacrifice  of  the  squadron  comn^itt^  to  my  charge  (which 
must  have  arisen  had  I  waited  for  a  wind  to  onable  me  to  cannon- 
ade the  town,  unattended  with  tlie  remotest  chance  of  obtaining 
any  advanffage  for  his  Majesty *$  service)  must  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  pursuing  that  object,  it  at  once  became  ray  positive 
duty,  however,  wounded  in  pride  and  ambition,  to  relinquish  it.* 
And  a  little  lower  down  he  says,  "  We  weighed  in  the  morning 
(the  3d  of  March),  and  when!  add  tliat  every  ship  was  in  safety 
outside  of  the  passage  about  noon,  it  is  not  without  the  most  lively 
sense  of  tlie  good  fortune  tliat  has  attended  us."    And,  in  the  next 
paragraph,  he  adds,  "  had  tliey  (the  Turks)  been  iillowed  anotlier 
week  to  complete  their  defences  throughout  the  channel,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  doubtful  point  whether  a  return  lay  open  to  us 
at  all;* — See  Gazette  dated  Mmiralty  Office,  May  4,  I807. 

I  Fcr  the  sake  of  Admiral  Duckworth  as  a  diplomatist,  but  raore 
especially  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  I  must  hope,  that  the 
correspondence,  which  has  appeared  in  the  Paris  papers,  and  which 
the  French  assert,  took  place  between  the  English  and  tlie  Turks, 
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what  other  result  6ould  have  been  rationaHy 
expected,  from  a  project  so  miserably  jrfa- 
ned,  except  that  which  has  actually  taken 
place,  which  has  been,  to  lower  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  the  British  navy  has  hither- 
to been  holden ;  to  confirm  the  ascendtacy 
of  the  French  interest  at  the  Porte  ;  ,  to  ex- 
cite the  hatred  of  the  Turks  towards  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  completely  to  annihilate  all  com- 
mercial connexion  between  this  country  and 
the  Ottoman  empire.* 

The  expedition  against  Egypt  remains  to 
be  noticed.  In  our  survey  of  this  affair,  a 
strong  objection  immediately  presents  itself. 


during  the  ten  days  our  squadron  wag  at  anchor^  has  been  mitoh 
ally  mutilated. 

*  The  late  ministry  had  certainly  a  remarkable  knack  at  gettflf 
rid  of  treaties.  I  have  already  noticed  tlieir  having  allowed ccr 
treaty  with  Russia  to  expire.  On  January  G,  )  7gg,  a  treaty,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  very  advantageous  to  this  cobd- 
try,  was  signed  by  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  and  his  brother  Sir  Sidney, 
to  continue  in  force  fcr  eight  years,  which  has  been  suffered  © 
fxpcuience  the  same  fate.  Sebablinni  had  been  long  anxiooilj 
nailing  for  the  arrival  of  tills  inauspicious  moment^  and,  when  it 
came,  he  knew  liow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  consequeoce  of 
our  late  proceedings  before  Constantinople,  the  Barbaiy  powen, 
^vixo  were  such  an  annoyance  to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  French 
and  their  dependents,  particularly  the  Neapolitans  aoft  the  Ge- 
noese, have  commenced  hostilities  against  us. 
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Having  sent  a  fleet  to  Constantinople,  with 
instructions  to  negotiate,  and  to  abstain  from 
aiiy  hostile  act,  until  our  efforts  to  preserve 
peace  had  proved  fruitless,  the  invasion  of  a 
Turkish  province,  whilst  these  conferences 
were  pending,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  good 
faith,  such  as  has  not  very  frequently  been 
allowed  to  stain  our  national  honour.  As  a 
mere  act  of  war,  had  the  act  been  legitimate, 
and  as  a  branch  of  an  extensive  plan,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  retained,  it  may  certainly 
prove  a  useful  acquisition,  and  may  lead  to 
beneficial  effects.  In  a  commercial  view,  it 
apens  considerable  resources,  and  being  a 
country  on  which  tlie  Turks  place  a  high  va- 
lue, and  from  which  they  draw  many  articles 
of  indispensiaible  consumption,  in  the.  event 
of  a  reconciliation,  it  may  be  instrumental- 
in  procuring  us  more  desirable  terms  than 
we  might  otherwise  obtain.  But  this  expe- 
dition partakes  of  the  same  errors  which  have 
characterised  every  other  branch  of  foreign 
service,  during  the  government  of  thjs  late 
ministers.  The  invading  force  ha^  been  iuT 
sufficient,  and,  should  the  faithless  disposi- 
t)9n  of  the  Beys  and  of  the  inhabitants  sti-? 

02 
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mulate  them  to  revolt,  our  troops  must  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  speedy  expulsion.    . 
With  so  many  strong  reasons  for  dissatis-r 
faction^  it  is  not  surprising  that  dissatisfac* 
tion  should  have  been  expressed,  and  that, 
during  the  general  election,  at  most  pl?K:es 
A?here  the  late  ministers  or  their  declared  par- 
tisans,  have  been    candidates  on    popular 
grounds,  they  should  have  been   defeated. 
Thus  Lord  Howick  has  been  thrown  out  for 
Northumberland,  Lord  Henry  Petty  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Sheridan  for 
Westminster,  and  Lord  William  Russel  for 
Surry ;  Mr.  Windham  has  declined  standing 
for  Norfolk,  and  Mr.  Tierney  for  South- 
wark  :♦  and  if  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Lauder- 
dale, and  several  others  were  not  the  posses^ 
sors  of  hereditary  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  like  th^  rest 
of  their  late  colleagues,  be  the  degraded  re- 
presentatives of  rotten  boroughs.    Independ- 
ently of  such  signal  defeats  among  princi- 
pals, the  interests  of  these  gentlemen  haw 
been  most  triumphantly  overthrown  in  nu- 

*  To  these  may  be  added,  the  defeat  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  in- 
terest at  Malton,  of  Lord  Spencer's  at  St.  Albkns^  ahd  of  Lent! 
Caernarvon's  in  Hampshire. 
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merous  quarters,  and  there  are  many  other 
places,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered 
as  perfectly  secure  from  attack,  where,  if  op- 
posing candidates  had  started,  they  would 
have  been  gladly  returned. 

These  are  distinct  and  Incontrovertible 
declarations  of  public  opinion,  and  it  must 
be  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  our 
^ood  and  venerable  monarch,  to  find,  that 
he  is  so  generally  supported  by  the  suffrages 
of  his  people,  and  that  his  appeal  to  their  af- 
fections and  to  their  reason  has  npt  l^een 
fruitlessly  made, 

fjondotiy  June  6th^  1807. 


THE  END. 


T.  Gillct,  Print/pr,  Wild<roiiit» 
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THE  Continent  having  been  subdued^ 
less  however  by  the  arms  of  its  oppressor 
thajl  by  the  folly  and  corruption  of  its 
governments,  and  the  pusiUanimity  or  in- 
difference  of  its  people,  it  becomes  ^  a ' 
question  of  the  highest  moment  to  the 
welfitre  and  safety  of  this  empire,  speedily 
to  determine  on  the  mode  of  policy  which 
it  is  expedient  to  adopt,  in  consequence 
of  this  melancholy  alteration  in  human 
affairs. 

The  causes  of  those  complicated  and  un« 
paralleled  misfortunes  which  have  befallen 
most  of  the  European  states^  and  have 
placed  them  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  a 
vindictive  and  merciless  despot,  are  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  They  may  be  plainly 
traced  in  their  own  acts  ;  in  the  irrational 


jealousies  by  which  they  have  been  domi- 
neered^ and  the  unmanly  fears  by  which 
they  have  been  appalled. 

Buonaparte^s  uninterrbpted  success 
throughout  his  marvellous  career,  has  in- 
duced him,  on  alt  occasions,  to  confide  in 
its  stability,  and  has  seemed  to  justify  in 
him  a  departure  fitmi  those  prudential 
maxims,  "which  in  other  men  would  have 
been  deemed  a  desperation  appreachifig 
to  insanity.  Aft^  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  campaign  in  1805  ;  after  the  dreadful 
i»axnples  wliich  had  in  all  quarters  hee^ 
exhibited ;  ik  was  not  to  be  conceived  tiiat 
human  nature  could  be  so  besotted,  so 
sunk  in  lethargic  slumber,  so  regardless  of 
the  ease  and  comfort  and  dignity  of  social 
independence,  as  to  shrink  from  combin- 
ing in  one  great  and  magnanimous  effort, 
to  rescue  whatever  is  honorable  or  desirable 
in  life  from  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  a 
foreign  yoke. 

Buonaparte's  easy  conquest,  in  the  &ir 
lowing  yeai%  of  the  military  (does  it  deserve 
that  name?)  strei]^th  of  Prussia;  the  rapidity 


of  its  total  dispferision,  added  to" the  eager- 
ness with  which  all  the  strong  posts  and 
fortresses  of  that  once  potent  and  warlike 
monarchy  were  betrayed  int6  his  possession, 
so  elated  his  hopes^  and  bewildered  his 
judgment,  that  he  spumed  every  consider- 
ation on  which  the  retention  of  conquest, 
or  even  the  insurance  of  his  political  exist- 
ence seemed  to  depend..  By  his  victory  at 
Auerstadt  and  his  subsequent  triumphal 
entry  into  the  Prussian  metropolis,  he  had, 
one  should  h^^ve  thought,  accomplished 
enough  to  satisfy  the  feelings  both  of  pride 
and  revenge  over  a  humiliated  and  impotent 
foe.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  completely 
disarmed,  and  would  gladly  liave  submitted 
to  any  terms  short  of  total  annihilation, 
which  the  conqueror  chose  to  dictate* 

But  this  did  not  correspond  with  the 
amplitude  of  Buonaparte's  projects.  The 
king  of  Prussia  had  still  provinces  to  flee 
to ;  the  Saxons  were  willing  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  confederacy  ;  the 
Russians  had  provoked  his  anger ;  and  the 
Poles  were  again  to  be  revolutionised,  in 
order  to  make  a  provision  for  some  branch 
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of  his  upstart  family*  These  Hreit  tl«f 
j)owerful  motives,  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
caution,  stimulated  him  still  to  advance^ 
and  once  more  to  risk  the  probability  of 
being  utterly  undone. 

Mankind  is  so  apt  to  reason  from  re* 
suits,  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  pros- 
perity, and  to  call  that  wise  which  turn$ 
out  to  be  successful,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  prevail  on  them  to  contem- 
plate, with  any  portion  of  sober  reflection, 
events  such  as  have  lately  arisen .  It  must 
nevertheless  be  observed,  and  indeed  at 
the  time  it  was  universally  admitted,  that 
Buonaparte's  presumptuous  imprudence 
implicated  him,  for  several  months,  in  a 
position  which  was  full  of  difficulty  and 
hazard.  He  was  in  a  most  embarrassing 
and  precarious  dilemma^  From  his  do- 
mestic  resources  he  was  separated  nej^  a 
thousand  miles  ;  he  was  surrounded  by 
states,  which  had  been  delivered  up  to 
the  devastations  of  his  troops,  and  which, 
had  he  sustained  any  signal  reverse,  would 
instantly  have  been  in  arms  against  him ; 
and  he  was  opposed  by  an  army  which, 
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although  inferior  in  numerical  force,  im<» 
pelled  by  gallantry  and  directed  by  iskill, 
maintained  an  equal  conflict,  and  held 
him  completely  in  check.  His  battalions 
which,  for  the  list  few  years,  had  always 

■ 

been  accustomed  to  advance,  and  in  ad«> 
vancing,  easily  to  surmount  every  obs- 
tacle as  it  presented  itself,  must  have 
been  mortified  and  dispirited  at  an  in^ 
terruption,  which  was  not  of  an  evanes* 
cent  nature,  to  be  removed  .by  a  tempo- 
rary additional  exertion,  but  which^  during 
a  long  and  active  campaign,  resisted  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  bravery  of  his  troops 
and  the  tactics  of  hia  generals^ 

It  does  awaken  most  melancholy  feel*- 
ings,  feelings  verging  towards  despair, 
when  we  reflect  what,  at  such  a  momen- 
tous period,  an  auxiliary  force  might  have 
accomplished,  and  what,  from  the  want  of 
such  an  aid,  has  been  irrecoverably  lost* 
The  Corsican  chief,  who,  with  his  rufiian 
but  organised  hordes,  had  been  for  so  many 
years  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  the 
£tirest  portions  of  the  civilized  world  ;  the 
favages  of  whose  destructive  sword  had 


been  felt  in  every  branch  of  bufflaa  in* 
dustry^  and  in  every  recesa  of  huiiiaa  ear 
joyment ;  who  had  subverted  every  civil 
institution^  aind  dissolved  every  40^4^  tie ; 
who  had  despised  the  pr^udices^  «id 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  majd^ind  ;  .who 
had  dethroned  kings^  and  ext^rmiaated 
people ;  who  had  mutilated  tib^  beauty 
and  shaken  eveij  the  constitatioiii  of  »8^ 
ture  ;  this  man^,  the  curse  SMid  execration 
of  his  species^  was,  not  merely  for  a  day, 
not  merely  for  a  week,  biit  for  B^ywA 
months,  so  situated^i  that  h«^  th^re  beea 
a  particle  of  vigour  or  g^Qeipsity,  or 
even  of  prudence  or  pr^cajutiop,  left  in  the 
Austrian  councils,  as  far  at  least  as  moral 
reasoning  can  warrant  an  inference^  might 
have  been  overthrown. 

If  the  Russians  and  Prussians  were  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  arrest  Buonaparte's 
progress,  and  even  to  contend  with  him 
for  victory  in  the  field  ;  if>  in  their  numei> 
ous  contests,  each  party  claimed  with  equal 
pretension  the  ascendancy ;  if  Buonaparte, 
in8tead  of  fulfilling  his  g93eonMliog  pro?* 
mises^  was  reduced  to  th^  miaersJ^le  es^ie^ 


di^nt  of  subterfuge  and  ^Isehood^  in  order 
to  suppre39  th^  truth  of  eventSi  and  to 
If^e^p  down  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  which 
was  every  day  threatening  to  break  out  ip 
the  north  of  Germany ;  it  is  very  evident^ 
that  the  accession  of  the  military  strength 
of  Austria  to  that  of  the  allied  army^  would 
have  insured  his  total  discomfiture.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  Au$tna  bpre  a  more 
rcK^d  antipathy  to  Pnjissi^  thaji  to  Frai^ce ; 
aod,  in  obedience  tp  this  malignant  p^s^on, ' 
geoerated  in  distant  times,  but  which  ac** 

tual  circumstances  might  have  modar^^ted^ 

the  aecjretly  rejoiced  at  the  total  abasQ^ 
meot  with  which  her  rival  was  menaced* 
The  subjugation  of  Prussia  was  a^  eveot 
ao  palatable  to  her  feelings,  that  she  pr9- 
£Brre;d  incurring,  in  her  turn,  the  risk  of  a 
f  imilar  fiite,  to  any  interposition,  which> 
by  the  reinstatement  of  the  House  of  Brw^ 
denburg,  would  not  only  have  secured  her 
own  future  independence,  but  might  have 
recovered  for  her  whatever  has  been  se- 
vered firpm  her  empire,  in  all  the  disastrous 
wars  which  she  hits  waged  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  Reduced  and  humbled 
as  Prussia  W9»,  and  suing  on  all  sides  for 
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aid,  Austria  might  have  negotiated  on  her 
own  terms.  She  might,  by  tjie  expulsion 
of  Buonaparte  from  the  old  Geraian  em- 
pire, •  have  restored,  in  its  full  splendour, 
the  Oer manic  constitution,  and  for  ever 
have  consolidated  her  ascendancy  and  her 
fame. 

But  whilst  Austria  merits  such  bitter 
censure,  I  cannot  help,  at  the  same  time, 
severely  condemning  the  inexplicable  re- 
missness of  our  own  Government.     After 

•  what  had  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  years,  our  reliance  on  the  cordial 

•co-operation  of  Austria  could  not  have 
been  very  strong.  ^  That  generous  spirit 
which  is  kindled   and  cherished  by  the 

^  love  of  country,  the  thirst  of  glory,  and 
the  pride  of  independence,  had,  almost 
throughout  the  continent,  completely  eva- 
porated.    That  holy  fervour,   which,  in 

•  happier  times,  had  impelled  men  cheerfully 
to  endure  eviry  calamity  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  reproach  of  cowardice,  had  lost 
its  inspiring  influence;  and  they  were 
either  sunk  in  an  indolence  which  rendered 
exertion  the  most  intolerable  of  all  evils, 
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or-  overwhelmed  by  a  stuppr  which  to- 
tally eelipied  both  the  mental  q^nd  cor* 
poseal  sight.  Man  was  no  longer.w;h9t  he 
liad  been>  a  being  endowed  with  >{^^  quick 
appredftension  of  his.  interests,  attachjed  to 
his  rights,  resentful  of  injury,  d^votf^d  tp 
the  government  under  which  he  liyed,  and 
to  the  community  of  which  he  was  2^  mcm^ 
ber,  and  prepared  to  encounter  every 
peiniy  and  yield  to  every  sacrifice,  for  the 
glory  of  his^  country,  the  defejice  of  hi|6 
property,  or  the  protection  of  his,  Jfetnwljf. 
^l  these  fine  aentimei^s  wei^  extingi^sjbir 
ed,  and  he  had  become  a  sort  Qf  bruti^ 
inanimate  lump  of  matter,  aUk^  incapable 
of  receiving  or  communicating  any  usefi}! 
or  honourable,  impression.  But  even:  if 
human  nature  had  not  degenerated  intp 
this  morbid  state  :of  degradation,,  and  there 
had  been  some  fair  reason  to  hope  tb^t 
Austria  would;  pursue  that  conduct  whidi 
her  interests  so  plainly  prescribed,  yet 
surely  we  ourselves  were  sufficiently  coft- 
cerned  in  the  issue  of  the  contest,  to  be 
induced  to  employ  our  own  powerful 
•  picans,  and  not  to  leave  to  accident  what 
to  a  certainty  we  cou|d  secure,  -  . 
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For  several  years  past,  but  more  parti^ 
(iUlatiy    since    Buonaparte's    unqualified 
tisijffpation^  we  have  conducted  the  war  on 
{>rindp!e8  most  palpably  erroneous;  and 
thdtt  force  which,  concentrated,  might  haw 
tHeM  efficiently  employed,  has  been  either 
fi^itte^i«d  dway  iti  the  inanity  of  coloniil 
cHtj^ditioriA,  or  has  been  cooped  np  ih 
fhjcts,  which^  froui  their  position,  have 
dfe]p^^ed  it  Of  all  possibility  of  actf^e  ope^ 
ttiti6n*    But  if  this  obvious  mistake  his 
iMiSh  4otig  persisted  in^  at  no  period  was 
it  ^shed  to  such  an  extent,  nor  has  it 
bMfi  productive  of  such  mischievoos  c6n- 
Mpq«enods^  faA  duiing  the  rule  of  the  late 
lidminist^tioA  •    If  ever  there  was  a  mo* 
tnent  pregriant  with  important  events  ;  if 
4Sver  thbre  was  a  crisis  on  which  the  destiny 
df  ^A^pires  balanced,   it  occurred  whilst 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
public  ai&irs.  Instead,  however,  of  givi<kg 
fvoofe  of  that  enlightened  judgment  which 
can  al6ne  wisely  plan,  or  vigorously  exe- 
cute, the  whole  of  their  time,  whicli  was 
not  oigaged  in  occupations  that  personally 
^  eonc^med  tbem,  was  consttmed  in  arrange- 
ments-of  doBOcslac  poiicy>  wiiich,  without 
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inconvenience,  might  have  been  deferred^ 

or  in  preparing  and  dispatching  armaments 

which  ife  would  have  Jbeen  infinitely  moits 

judicioue^  to  have  altogether  Oftiit^d;    O^ 

whafe  .^consequence  wss  it,  whether  we  pdi-i 

seMeda^fortreBS  or  a  few  miles  of  6om^ih  tfH 

tl^eoaist  of  South  Axfterica ;  or  wheUief  w^ 

occupied  Egypt  with  five  thou^nd  l&e&l 

or  whether  we  bombarded  Constantino}^ 

with  seven  sail  of  the  line  ?    Our  grknd 

^lemy  was  Buonaparte :  bur  grand  object 

tras  to  r^scbe  the  continent  from  the  gras^ 

of   his   domination.     Had  we  kept  oulr 

troops  collected  in  some  convenient  posi* 

tion  at  home,  with  an  simple  provision  of 

transports  teady  to  receive  them  it  the 

moment  their  services  were  wanted^  so  as 

to  have  enabled  us,  a  fdw  weeks  before  oi* 

even  after  the  battle  of  £ylau,  to  land  forty 

or  fifty  thousand  jneti  in  the  rear  of  the 

allied  armieSyis  there  a  military  character  iii 

£urope,  who  will  estiniiate  at  so  low  a  rate 

tbe  value  of  such  a  detachment  of  British 

soldiers,  as  to  mnntain  that  Buonapajte 

would  not  have  beieii  exposed  to  the  risk 

m£  t6tal  destruction?  This  body  of  men  oc* 

ctfpying  the  left  wug  el  the  French  aray. 
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and  being  more  than  its  match »  would  havt 
enabjed  General  Benn]gsen>  by  cootraoting 
bis  linq^  to  strengthen  his  centre  and  bis 
left  wing,  and,  by  such  a  movement,  to 
out-flank  the  centre  and  right*wing  of  his 
i^tagoni^*  Thus  assisted^  Dantzick  would 
b^fve  bQen  speedily  relieved ;  and  Buona^* 
parte^  once  overpowered  in  the  field,  ha- 
ra9sed  and  pressed  on  every  side,  would. 
In  bis  retreat,  have  been  assailed  by  such 
A  host  of  additional  foes,  that  bad  he  ef- 
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feot^d .  his  personal  safety,  which  would 
bftye  be^i  very  doubtful,  he  would  have 
been  so  reduced  in  strength,  and  so  ble-r 
jnished  in  reputation,  that  he  never  again 
could  bave  become  a  formidable  foe .  Nor 
would  the  destruction  of  his  army,  had  it 
been,  accomplished,  have  been  the  greatest 
benefit  which  Europe  would  have  derived 
from  such  an  event*  What  would  hav^ 
been  of  for  greater  consequence,  that  magic 
spell,  which  has,  for  so  great  a  length  of 
Xivxt,  obscured  and  encliained  all  the  &« 
culties  of  human  action,  would  have  been 
atiOnce  dissolved,  and  human  affairs,  aiiter 
«uch  tedious  and  distant  deviations  fr<Ma 
theii:  regular,  course,  would  'have  reverted 
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to  their  former  channels.  All  the  felse 
splendour  which  encircles  Buonaparte's 
churacter  would  have .  instantly  vanished, 
and  he  would  have  appeared  in  hia  native 
ItiaseneSvS,  as  abject  in  adversity,  as  itt  pros- 
perity he  has  been  haughty,  cruel^r  find 
unjust.  The  satellites  who  have  revolved 
with  him  in  hi^^  rapid  and  destructive 
orbit,  would  with  their  primary  planet 
have  disappeared,  and  those  who  are  now 
occupying  thrones  and  principalities  would 
have  returned  to  the  humble  avocations, 
for  which  they  are  by  birth  and  education 
and  manners  best  fitted; 

> 

Had  Buonaparte  used  his  fortune  with 
any  degree  of  mfoderatioti,  he  might  have 
•been  entitled^  if  not  to  the  applause,  at 
least  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  Had 
he  made  an  koiicst  use  of  it,  and  been  as 
sedulous  to  restore,  as  he  has  been  zealous 
to  destroy,  liis  memory  would  have  been 
embalmed  in  the  everlasting  gratitude  and 
yeneration  of  his  species.  His  friends  ex- 
claim. But  why  abuse  him  ?  Why  call  him 
by  degrading  names  ?  Why  not  allow  him 
at  least  that  merit  which  no  one  in  justice 
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can  deny  him  ?  Nor  9.01  {  at  9II  inclined 
to  refuse  biin  what  J  coiv^ive  to  be  hi» 
4ue.  I  may  differ  with  others  about  the 
measur^^  which>  in  n^any  r$^p€^4Ss  must 
ever  remain  matter  of  judgment  apt)  opi« 
niop.  Nor  do  J.  pretend  tP  8<urutiAi2if^  into 
th^  Ividden  recesjie^  of  th«  bumai).  heart 
I  know  that  w£  cannot  avalize.  it  UKe  ^ 
minei^l  prQdqction ;  thipit  we  iCftqnf^t  a»S9y 
it  as  we  can  a  piece  of  gold ;.  Xh^  wc 
cannot  a^ccurately  separate  jUpu$  4^089  {ro9 
the  liner  particles^  or. estimate  its  vaji^/^  iy 
carats  and  grains.  Still  there  are  yi^bl« 
moral  effects  by  which  its  intirin^  worth 
may  be  calculated,  and  by  these  I  judge. 

Am  I  then  to  be  told  that  I  iojure.  tiie 
cause  of  virtue,  whew  I  designi^te  vice  by 
tliose  epithets  whix:h  best  express  its  dor 
formity  ?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  I  injow 
tix^  cause  of  my  pountry,  by  »akwJg  my 
countrymen  fatmiUar  w^th  the  charaoter  of 
its  bitterest  foe>  and  by  holding  up  to  their 
just  abhorrence  and  indignajtion,  a  bcMi^ 
who  ha$  added  more  to  the  sum  of  humaii 
affliction,  than  any  othex  scoujrge  ih^  «wr 
infested  the  earth  ?  Is  it  only  low  w;ickedr 
ness^  regulated  by  vulgar  QontrixftVtf3i6(>#  %9d 
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limited  to  the  casual  destruction  oif  a  few 
obscure  individuals,  that  is  to  be  exposed 
to  public  execration  ;* and  is  the  fnighty 
destroyer  of  nations  and  laws,  of  commerce 
and  arts,  of  justice  and  religion,  to  fetSiin 
his  Usurpation,  and  to  pursue  his  profli- 
gate career,  impervious  to  re^proach  r^  1  may 
lament,  I  may  dread,  but  am  I  bound  to  re- 
spect, that  power  which  has  been  founded 
in  violence  and  fraud,  and  which  can  only 
be  preserved  by  the  terrors  and  the  havoc 
of  military  despotism?    Am  I  bourtd  to 
esteem,  or  venerate,  or  love,  the  members 
of  an  obscure  and  rapacious  family  merely 
because  they  have  been  sharers  in  the  spoils 
of  one  great  delinquent,  who  has  invested 
them  with  the  rights  and  property  of  others, 
and  who,  instead  of  denominating  them  by 
their  legal  names,  and  confining  them  to 
their  proper  stations,  has  decorated  them 
with  the  noblest  titles,  and  raised  them  to 
the  most  elevated  offices  ?    Am  I  bound  to 
respect  a  court,  where  the  sovereign  is  a 
usurper  of  mean  extraction  and  proHigate 
morals,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  courtiers 
as  vulgar  and  as  infamous  as  hiqaself ;  where 
^honour  and  virtue  are  equally  scandalized^ 

c 
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And  where  a  system  of  morals  is  exhibited, 
from  which  all  decency  or  elegance  or  refine- 
ment is  totally  excluded ;  where  there  is 
nothing  for  honesty  to  approve^  or  for 
gentility  to  imitate ;  where  the  women  have 
formerly  followed  the  professions  of  milli- 
ners, players,  opera-dancers,  bawds  and 
strumpets ;  and  w^here  the  men  have 
figured  away  in  the  equally  respectable 
characters  of  shopmen,  fiddlers,  hair-dress- 
ers, low  clerks,  gamesters,  and  common 
swindlers  ?  Am  I  to  respect  such  things, 
because  they  have  shouldered  their  supe- 
riors from  their  places,  and,  tricking 
themselves  out  in  the  frippery  which  many 
of  them  once  sold,  they  impudently  ape 
the  manners  of  the  antient  and  dignified 
classes  of  society  ?  No  !  As  long  as  I  re- 
tain the  birth-right  of  a  Briton,  and  when 
that  is  gone  I  care  little  wha^t  else  fol* 
lows,  never  will  I  so  scandalously  prosti- 
tute my  pen,  or  pervert  and  confound  the 
terms  of  language.  In  this  country  we 
have  still  a  free  press,  and  wretched  in- 
deed w^ould  be  the  lot  of  mankind,  if  the 
arm  of  power  could  universally  stifle  the 
voice  of  truth,  and  if  vice  could  always 
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extort  from  subdued  humanity  the  pane- 
gyric to  which  virtue  alone  has  a  claim. 
J  judge  Buonaparte  by  the  fairest  of  all 
jcriteria,  the  general  tenor  of  his  acts :   I 
appreciate  his  merit  by  the  inherent  qua- 
lities which  he  displays  :  and  as  long  as  I 
-am  blessed  with  the  faculty   of  speech, 
thinking  as  I  do,   that  he  is  desemng  of 
-the  bitterest  execrations,  I  will  never  asso- 
ciate any*  thing  honourable,  or  virtuous,  or 
truly  great  J  with  his  name. 

- .  It  is  a  dreadful  visitation  on  the  corrup* 
.tionsof  mankind,  that  a  being  so  endowed, 
with  passions  and  propensities  which  are 
everlastingly  propelling  him  to  tlic  com- 
mission of  acts  destructive  of  all  the  most 
valuable  blessings  of  life,  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  measure  and  i  escription  of 
power,  that  enables  him  to  carry  his  bane- 
ful resolves  into  such  extensive  execution. 
And  the  consideration  of  this  power  is  ren- 
dered doubly  mortifying  and  afflicting, 
when  we  reflect  how  easily  and  how  effec- 
tually it  might,  at  one  period,  have  been 
resisted . 
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At  the  close  of  the  late  negotiations  with 
France,  which  were  cooducted  with  so 
much  affected  courtesy  and  moderatioa, 
but  with  so  little  real  skill,  and  whic^ 
were  even  protracted  long  after  the  result 
was  obvious  to  the  dullest  capaoity^  there 
was  yet  time  to  repair  the  nusohief  which 
had  been  so  studiously  disregarded,  or  so 
culpably  sought.  When  Buonaparte  quitted 
Paris  to  take  the  command  of  his  armies 
against  Prussia,  secret  intelligence^  in 
which  we  have  ever  been  so  miserably  de- 
ficient, was  no  longer  of  use.  The  deter* 
mination  which  he  had  long  privily  made, 
was  now  publicly  proclaimed  ;  and  it  surely 
required  no  great  depth  of  penetration  to 
discover  the  progression  of  his  plans^  Was 
not  this  then  the  moment  to  combine  our 
preparations,  to  organize  our  schemes,  to 
collect  our  rewurces,  and  to  be  ready, 
with  a  powerful  and  commanding  force, 
effectually  to  assist  those,  who,  by  be- 
coming his  enemies,  were  sure  to  become 
our  allies  ?  The  only  foe  we  had  to  dread 
was  Buonaparte,  Against  him  our  who4e 
streiigtU  ought  consequently  to  have  been 
directed,    If  we  overcame  him,  every  coU 
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lateral  object  was  gained :  if  he  prevailedi, 
any  advantages  that  we  might  gain  in  other 
■quarters,  could  be  of  little  avail.  To  what 
end  tben^  on  what  principles  of  sound 
judgment  or  prudent  policy,  could  we  so 
inconsiderately  engage  in  distant  enter- 
prizes  from  -which,  if  we  succeeded,  we 
could  derive  no  benefit  equivalent  to  the 
4Bxpence,  and  which  moreover,  by  seriously 
diminishing  our  strength  at  home,  disabled 
us  from  effecting  the  attainment  of  all  our 
hopes  and  speculations,  which  was  tlie 
destruction  of  Buonaparte's  continental 
authority  ?  The  fete  of  our  expeditions 
to  Egypt  and  Constantinople  lias  been 
such  as,  from  the  preparations,  was  to  be 
expected.  By  the  former,  many  brave  men 
have  been  uselessly  sacrificed  in  occupying 
a  district,  which  they,  eventually,  will  be 
compelled  to  abandon :  by  the  latter,  the 
commercial  world  has  been  exposed  to  the 
loss  of  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade,  and  the 
€X)untry  has  been  involved  in  a  war  with  an 
old  and  faithful  ally.  Our  expedition  to 
South  America,  which  was  on  a  greater 
scale,  has  been  pregnant  with  proportion- 
arbly  greater  folly,  and  has  had  a  propor- 
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tionably  disastrous  termination.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  disgrace  of  ^Eiiiure,  it  has 
been  attended  with  very  extensive  incon- 
venience and  loss.  The  bravery  of  our 
soldiers  was  never  more  consjHcuous,  and, 
on  that  account,  their  slaughter  is  doubly 
to  be  deplored.  Yet  however  creditable 
this  expedition  may  have  been  to  our  na- 
tional courage,  it  has  certainly,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  mankind,  plucked  many  a  leaf 
from  the  wreath  of  our  military  skill.  But 
it  partook,  in  its  origin,  of  those  palpable 
•defects  with  which  every  scheme  concerted 
by  the  late  administration  so  surprising^^ 
abounded,  and  nothing  but  what  has  hap- 
pened could  have  been  calculated  on  by 
any  well-informed  and  reflecting  mind. 

A  free  trade  with  thfe  extensive  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  was  certainly  an 
object  of  coasiderable  political  utility  ;  and 
if,  instead  of  aiming  at  conquest  for  our- 
selves, we  had  assisted  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  those 
fertile  regions  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  the 
force  required  for.  the  purpose  would  have 
been  trifling;,  and  the  object  would  have 
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been  permanently  secured.  But  engaging 
in  Ihis  expedition,  in  the  view  of  extending 
our  empire,  tiie  motive  became  a  selfish 
one,  and  a  determined  resistance,  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  was  instantly 'create 
ed.  The  affair  presented  itself  to  their 
optics  in  its  natural  point  of  vieWy  and 
they  only  perceived  in  our  success  a  change 
of  masters,  who,  in  addition  to  that  rigor- 
ous exercise  of  empire  which  conquest  im- 
plies, were  surveyed  with  augmented  jea- 
lousy and  dread  on  the  score  of  religious 
prejudices.  Heretics  would  have  been 
gladly  received  as  deliverers  ;  but  as  in- 
vaders, they  were  indignantly  abhorred ; 
and  those  advantages  which,  by  a  generous 
policy,  we  might  have  obtained,  by  our 
foolish  ambition  we  have  forfeited. 

A  blunder,  still  more  ruinous  in  its 
consequences,  was  committed  by  the  as- 
semblage of  a  numerous  army  in  Sicily, 
of  whose  services,  from  its  position,  we 
were  totally  deprived.  That  kind  of  in- 
fatuation which  could  have  induced  the 
late  ministrv,  to  immure  in  such  a  comer* 
so  powerful  a  force,  it  is  impossible  to  ac-* 
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count  for.  A  measure,  so  replete  with 
idiisurdity^  betrays  a  degree  of  obstinacy 
or  of  Ignorance,  which  in  statesmen  is  al- 
together inexcusable,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  disasters  to  this  country,  most 
mournful  in  their  nature,  and  in  their  con- 
sequences irreparable.  The  moment  is 
now  passed  at  which  Buonaparte  might 
have  been  successfully  attacked,  nay  at 
which  he  might,  to  a  moral  certainty, 
have  been  vanquished,  nor  is  it  likely 
spt^dily  to  recur.  Their  total  misap- 
plication of  the  resources  of  the  empire, 
has,  therefore,  been  accompanied  with  no 
trifling  or  ordinary  mischief.  It  has  di- 
verged in  every  direction  :  it  has  been  felt 
in  every  combination :  it  has  injured  the 
essential  interests  of  the  civilized  globe : 
'  and  it  has  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  which  all 
the  skill  of  science  or  art  may  be  incom- 
petent to  heal. 

Having  thus  failed  through  tlie  incapa- 
city and  mismanagement  of  our  late  leaders, 
both  in  policy  and  duty,  our  chief  busi- 
ness now  is  to  consider  on  the  means  lefl 
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to  extricate  ourselves  (if  it  be  still  feasible) 
from  those  augmented  difficulties  and  dan-* 
get*  in  wiiich  we  have  beeti  iftVtJlved. 

On  all  occa^ion^  of  riiorti^nt,  Success 
greatly  depends  on  decisive  and  vigorous 
conduct-  Under  particular  circumstahce*, 
celerity  of  action  frequently  accomplishes 
more  thian  wisdom  of  deliberation.  Promp- 
titude of  attack  displays  such  an  uhdoiibt** 
ed  prdof  of  energy  of  charaeiter,  tftW  If 
creates  for  itself  advantages  Which,  irhiM  , 
they  sortnoUnt  difficulty,  diminish  dUttgef^ 
What  the  Freilch  hav«  g&iiAed  ih  the  fiftM.i 
his  been  chiefly  from  the  quiokhes!(  bf  th«f f 
ihbvemcnts;  In  ev«ry  enttrpfiz^,  thef 
have  been'  beforehand  with  the^r  opp6^ 
nents.  lEveft  the  despttatiott  with  whidl 
they  hive  embarked,  has  oft^  beeh  tM 
itistfUm^t  of  triimiph^^  Sunk  in  indo^ 
lence,  indifferent  to  consequenced,  t6rrifie«t 
by  imaginary  fears,  no  firmne^^  not  Colt* 
stahcy,  nor  activity  of  spirit,  has  be^n  fenf 
Where  tnamfested,  capable  of  rfep^lKhgtheif 
bold  assaults ;  and  the  mere  audacibusneii 
6f  their  demands  has,  in  many  inst<mces> 
«Atarte4  compliance .  Not  that  I  am  wish^ 
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f  ul  of  recommending  the  conduct  of  France 
ad  a  pattern  altogether  fit  for  the  adoption 
of  our  government.  But  such  is  the  present 
melancholy  aspect  of  affairs^  that,  to  a  cer* 
tain  extent,  it  must  be  so  contemplated,  and 
indeed  is  the  only  apparent  mode  within  our 
reach,  by  which  our  safety  can  be  secured. 

.  Much  as  I  feel  inclined  to  venerate  the 
ancient  public  law  of  Europe ; — ^that  law 
which,  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  by  pre- 
serving a  political  balance,  upheld  the  in- 
dependence of  the  various  states  into 
which  it  was  divided,  and,  with  their  pre- 
servation, contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  every  elegant  refinement,  or  usefid  oc- 
cupation ;  ardently  as  I  wish  that  that  law, 
and  the  innumerable  benefits  which  it  con- 
ferred,  were  still  in  force ;  yet  when  I  per- 
ceive one  man,  whose  power  or  influence, 
this  flourishing  and  happy  land  excepted, 
extends  to  every  circle  of  civilized  life,  and 
almost  to  every  privilege  of  animated  na^ 
ture ;  when  I  perceive  this  man,  thus  gift- 
ed, completely  breaking  up  the  old  systen^ 
by  which  nations,  in  their  conduct  towards 
tach  other,  have  been  hitherto  regulated; 
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\rhen  I  observe  him  totally  disregarding 
the  faith  of  treaties,  the  authority  of  local 
habits,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  national  pre- 
judices; setting  every  ordinance,  both  hu- 
man and  divine,  completely  at  defiance  ; 
and  promulgating  decrees  which  are  uni- 
versally to  operate,  according  to  the^  ca- 
pricious inclinations  of  his  base  and  irrit- 
able passions ;  when  things  are  carcied  to 
this  extreme  pitch,  we  are  compelled,  in 
our  own  defence,  to  consider  how  we  can 
best  avert  the  mischief  which  he  has  in- 
flicted on  others,  and  which  he  is  medi- 
tating to  extend  to  us.  If  we  cannot  pre- 
serve ourselves  by  adhering  to  those  pre- 
scriptive rules  which,  from  being  deserted 
by  others,  no  longer  protect  us,  we  surely 
are  released  from  all  obligation  to  obey 
tbem ;  and  it  depends  entirely  on  our  dis- 
cretion to  adopt  that  new  mode  which  new 
circumstances  require.  If  others  suffer 
from  this  change  in  our  conduct,  we  are 
not  to  blame— rthat  is  their  misfortune,  not 
our  crime ;  and  the  whole  mischief  is  to  be 
imputed  to  him  who  forces  us  iiito  this  ua* 
Itvoidable  state. 
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In  confarmity  to  this  reasoning,  we  are 
not  only  justifiable  in  having  recourse  to 
those  regulations  which  are  best  qualified 
to  defeat  and  confine  his;  .but  we  are 
guilty  of  an  evident  dereliction  of  a  most 
sacred  duty,  by  postponing  the  determina* 
tipn  so  to  act.  Every  society  is  indispen- 
sably boynd  to  watch  over  its  perpetuation. 
When  that  le^'ding  object  of  its  solicitude 
a^n  be  effected  by  the  loaintenaqce  of  miW 
laws,  and  the  observance  of  ancient  i^sages, 
a,  de^parture  frqm  them  is.  a  wicked,  and 
may  beoome  9.  dangerdus  experimejat.  But 
n^heji*  by  an  adherence  to  thenj^  its  exists 
Aftce,,  from  the  preyious  desertion  of  others, 
is  endangered,  it  is  not  only  weak  but  cri-r 
niinal,  tp  persevere  in  obedience.  ScICt 
preservation  supersedes  every,  other  obli- 
gation, and  to  the  safety  of  tiie  cpmrnoD**' 
wealth  inferior  considerations  mu$t  yield. 

BnQii^psurte  having  therefoi:^,  in,  ey^ 
^ftrticul^T,  tot;9,Uy  annulled  the  puj^U^  law 
pi  E^ufopf ,.  and,  in  his  priiKi}pil^  apid  hi? 
ac|^^  far  outstripped  every  ovcasiiQual  exr 
cess,  which  has  tver  been  commijbted  by 
thos^  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  empire 
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has  before  resided,  we  must  resort  to 
the  solitary  alternative  which  his  injus- 
tice has  left  us,  and  endeavour  to  oppost 
the  profligacy  and  outrages  of  his  designs 
by  the  sternness  of  retaliation.  Thus, 
he  having  declared  thi3  country  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and,  by  the  most  ne^ious 
edicts,  compelled  every  port,  over  which 
his  authority  extends^  to  be  shut  agi»inst 
our  manufactures,  we  should  instantly  re«- 
solve  to  cut  off  his  means  of  supply,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  depovleuts  and  friends^ 
by  excluding  all  possibility  of  commercial 
dealings  from  their  havens.  We  should 
convert  our  navy  to  the  same:  use  which 
be  makes  of  liis  army  ;  and,  by  puttii]^  a 
com{>lete  hii)derance  to  ^neutral  intervene 
tion,  convince  him.  that  our  power  coul4 
]jfi  more  detnqdeojtally  employed  than  his^ 
ASsM^  haye  ^^  kipigth  ii^^ehed.  tba^i  a|^nft^ 
Yatiug  and  Oiitrag^ous  pQin^t  of  enmityi 
tb&t  it  i«  wors9  than  folly  to  be  a^iy  longer 
]:^str^i^ed  ii^  our  prpce^ings  by  the  deli<^ 
i^acy  of  sefitim«nt;».  or*  the  forms^  of  cere* 
DpiQny.  BuoQ^parte.  ha4  in  the  plainest 
t^cms  doQlaied,  aod.h&  h«s  .acted,  up,  to  tho 
d^l«faUpo»;  tM  .emeity  miiafx  whi^h  bfi 
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can  coerce  by  force,  or  terrify  by  threats, 
or  persuade  by  argument,  shall  be  hostile 
to  Great  Britain,  and  shall,  in  concert 
with  him,  contribute  its  aid  to  augment 
our  embarrassments,  and  accelerate  our  po- 
litical extinction.  This  being  the  case,  T?e 
should  be  guided  in  our  actions  towards  him 
according  to  the  conduct  which  he  observes 
towards  us ;  and  as  long  as  he  perseveres  in 
the  enforcement  of  his  pernicious  doctrines, 
we  should  retaliate  by  similar  acts,  till  we 
have  impressed  him  with  proper  notions 
of  the  folly  of  the  experiment  on  his  part. 

Whilst  we  continue  to  persevere  in  our 
present  system  of  meekness  and  modera^ 
tion,  by  confining  ourselves  to  the  obsolete 
public  law  of  Europe,  we  evidently  disarm 
ourselves  of  half  our  power ;  and  Buona* 
parte,  who  is  restrained  by  no  such  squea^ 
mish  disposition,  derives  signal  and  innu« 
merable  advantages  from  the  severity  of 
his  commercial  regulations.  But  should  we 
interpose  with  our  preponderating  meansi 
and  retaliate  on  him  and  his  friends  by  the 
same  rigorous  inhibitions,  he  would  spee« 
dily  discover  that  the  chief  suffering  re^ 
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coiled  on  himself.  Such  is  the  singular 
and  afiSicting  position  of  Europe  at  this 
moment^  that^  strictly  speaking,  there  are 
but  two  independent  states.  From  the 
continent  which  he  has  subjugated,  Buo* 
naparte  has  banished  all  neutrality.  The 
only  neutrality  remaining  among  the  na« 
tions  of  the  globe  is  a  maritime  one,  which 
of  course  exists  by  sufferance  from  us. 
From  this  sufferance  France  derives  all  the 
benefit,  and  we  incur  all  the  mischief.  On 
what  principles  of  policy  or  justice  we  are 
bound  to  tolerate  such  an  unequal  state  of 
things,  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  explain* 

The  distresses  and  inconveniences  to 
which  our  commerce  is  subjected,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  tame  acquiescence  in  Buo- 
naparte's tyrannic  ordinances,  are  suffi- 
ciently evident.  They  are  every  day  ac- 
cumulating in  number  and  weight,  and^ 
unless  speedily  redressed,  may  be  produc* 
tire  of  the  most  ruinous  effects.  The 
exportation  to  the  continent  being  nearly 
at  an  end,  pur  trade,  in  all  its  branches,  has 
sustained  an  alarming  shock.  It  is  in  vain 
to  endeavour  to  conceal  the  consequences 


of  Buonaparte's  prohibitory  laws.  He  may- 
suffer  from  them  himself,  but  with  that  we 
have  nothing  t9  do :  we  suffer  with  him, 
and  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent.     Our 
offices  of  customs  and  excise,  which  us^ 
to  <)isplay  such   busy  scenes,   indicative 
both  of  our  industry  and  our  wealth,  are 
now  deserted  places,  where  nobody  is  in 
attendance  but  tlie  clerks,  who,  for  want 
of  better  employment,  are  renewing  tht 
sports  and  pastimes  of  their  boyish  days. 
The  docks  and  wharfs,  which  were  formerly 
crowded  with  ships  loading  and  unloading 
their  valuable  cargoes,  and  the  streets  on 
the  water-side,   which  were    perpetually 
thronged  with  carts  conveying  the  richest 
commodities  from  one  repository  to  an- 
other,  now   exhibit  a  silent  and   lifeless 
scene.     These  are  serious  evils,  and,  un- 
less soon  remedied,  must  be  the  cause  of 
a  defalcation  in  the  revenue  which  will  not 
be  easily  repaired.     West  and  East  India 
produce,  those  two  leading  branches  of  our 
Commerce,  have  also,  for  want  of  a  foreign 
market,  become-  nearly  a  dead  stock.     Be- 
yond our  domestic  consumption  they  are 
totally  unsaleable,  and,  from  the  immense 
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9tores  on  hand/  are  so  lowered  in  price, 
that  they  yield  scarcely  sufficient  to  clear 
the  duties,  and  the  expAices  of  freight, 
commission,  and  other  charges  to  which 
they  are  liable.  The  planter  and  the  mer- 
chant must  consequently  be  deprived,  not 
^nly  of  all  profit,  but  of  the  meatns  of  de- 
fraying those  disbursements  which  they 
must  unavoidably  incur ;  and  as  no  people 
can  be  induced  to  labour  long  without  re- 
ward, unless  something  be  done  to  relieve 
them  from  this  insupportable  pressure, 
their  occupations  will  be  discontinued,  and 
the  revenue,  with  other  innumerable  ad-* 
vantages  derived  from  the  intricacy  and 
variety  of  their  extensive  concerns,  will  be 
withdrawn  from  the  fond  of  our  national 
resources. 

From  the  gradual  progress  of  society, 
the  productions  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  hemispheres  have  become  articles  of 
general  consumption,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  European  countries  have  been  so  fa- 
miliarised with  their  use,  that  they  are  as 
indispensable  to  their  comforts  and  their 
wants  as  those  of  indigenous  growth.    Un- 
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less  then,  there  be  a  physical  impossibility 
of  procuring  them,  they  will  never  submit 
to  their  deprivation.     But  it  ia  the  spirit 
of  commerce,  to  find  out  the  cheapest  me- 
thod of  stocking  the  different  markets  with 
these  articles  of  general  consumption  and 
demand.     As  long,  therefore,  as  neutral 
vessels  are  permitted  to  cover  the  seas, 
and  to  maintain  nearly  a  direct  correspond- 
ence between  the  European  states  and  the 
distant  regions  of  the  globe,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son, that  they  will  be  resorted  to  by  those 
belligerents,  who  have  no  naval  force  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  shipping,  as 
the  medium  through  which  they  transact 
their  foreign  concerns.     When  the  usual 
mode  is  interrupted,  the  next  best  is  re- 
sorted to,  and  so  on.     Those  whose  life  is 
spent  in  calculation,  easily  detect  an  error, 
and  rectify  it  by  a  fresh  expedient.     Few 
obstacles  can   paralyse  their  activity,  or 
outwit  their  acuteness. 

According  to  these  principles,  the  fo- 
reign merchant,  who  is  a  member  of  a  bel- 
ligerent state,  as  long  as  he  can  ascertain 
that  neutral  vessels  will  furnish  him  with 
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his  wants  at  the  cheapest  rate,  is  not  likely 
to  procure  them  through  any  other  chan- 
nel.    Such,  indeed,  are  the  advantages  and 
facilities,  with  which  our  impolitic  lenity 
has  provided  him,  that  the  colonial  pro- 
duce of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  can 
be  transported  from  their  respective  settle-       >, 
ments  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  mother-coun-        ^ 
tries,  and  there  delivered  into  the  factor's 
hands,  on  much  lower  terms  than  we,  with 
our  decisive  and  acknowledged  naval  supe- 
riority over  tlie  combined  fleets  of  the 
world,  can  obtain  similar  articles  from  our 
own  islands ;  our  convoy  duty,  with  other 
heavy  imposts  generated  by  a  state  of  war, 
together  with  freight,  insurance,  and  com- 
mission, amounting  to  a  much  heavier  per 
centage  on  the  prime  cost  than  that  which 
*  the  neutral  merchant  and  ship-owner  jointly 
require.   We  thus  deprive  ourselves  of  one 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  our  maritime 
ascendancy;  our  officers  and  sailors  lose  the 
fair  reward  of  their  valour  and  their  toils, 
by  having  a  most  lucrative  branch  of  prize- 
money  cut  ofi:';   the  British    merchant  is 
oppressed,  and  excluded  from  all  chance  of 
competition  with  foreigners  ;  and,  above 
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all,  our  national  enemy  and  rival  is  assisted 
in  his  resources^  and  provided  with  his 
wants: 

To  these  crying  evils  there  is  fortunate- 
ly a  remedy  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  courage  and  vigour  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration will,  without  further  loss  of 
time,  avail  themselves.  It  is  folly  to  be 
cavilling  like  polemics,  or  moralizing  like 
casuists,  when  we  should  be  acting  like 
statesmen.  It  is  absurd  to  continue  de« 
bating  on  the  means  of  defence,  when 
the  enemy  is  at  our  door.  Buonaparte') 
arms  are  of  that  description,  that  we  must 
not  confide  in  a  coat  of  mail  for  resistance ; 
we  must  repel  them  at  once,  by  returning 
the  blow.  If  a  roan  attack  me  with  a  blun- 
derbuss, I  cannot  defend  myself  with  my 
fist.  His  conduct  suggests  mine :  his  wea- 
pons are  only  to  be  successfully  encoun- 
tered by  similar  ones  to  which  he  obliges 
me  to  have  recourse. 

On  these  grounds,  if  we  wish  to  be  just 
towards  ourselves,  and  eventually  towards 
Others,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  about  the 
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measures  which  it  behoves  us  to  {^jtirsue* 
This  is  not  the  moment  for  tardy  delibe- 
ration, but  for  instant  action.     Thi^  is  not 
the  moment  to  be  compassionate  towards 
others,  but  to  vindicate  ^ourselves.   Incoii- 
junctures  such  as  this,  indulgence  bespeaks 
want  of  spirit,  and  relaxation  of  authority 
insinuates  incapacity  to  enforce  it.     In^ 
stead,    then,     of    receding    from   antient 
claims,  and  surrendering  antient  rights,  we 
must  assert  them  with  additional  vi^j;aur, 
and  carry  them  in  a  manner  at  once  indi- 
cative of  our  intention,  and  demonstrative 
of  our  means..    When  we  )iave  eafoiced 
obedience,  then  is  the  opportunity  to  shew 
charity,  and  to  cultivate  conciliation ;  but 
we  must  first  enforce  it,  and  any  subsequent 
alteration  in  our  demeanour  umst  be  en- 
tirely an  act  of  grace.     We  umst  prevent 
others,   who,   whatever  their  inclinations 
may  be,  if  they  be  not  deprived  of  the 
means  of  oflFence,  we  may  rest  assured,  will 
be  compelled  by  our  inexorable  adversary 
to  employ  them  to  our  detriment. 

Statesmen,  of  late  years,  expecting  to 
gain  by  moderation  what  is  only  to  be  < 
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quired  by  coercion,  have  been  governed, 
in  tlieir  intercourse  with  neutral  states,  by 
very  opposite' principles.     As  long  as  mat- 
ters were  not  pushed  to  extremity,  there 
was  an  apparent  generosity  in  their  plan, 
and  they  might  also,  in  some  degree,  be 
justified  on  the  score  of  policy.     But  as 
times  have  advanced,  and  circumstances 
have  revealed  themselves,  their  justifica- 
tion has  diminished,  and  what  was  laud- 
able,  or  at  least  excusable,  a  few  years 
back,  at  this  moment  would  betray  tokens 
of  a  very  contrary  descriptioif .     I    have 
ever  been   of  opinion,    that   when  it   is 
once  determined  that  any  strong  measure 
in  politics  will  be  eventually  necessary,  it 
is  much  the  best  way  to  carry  it  into  im* 
mediate  execution ;  for  however  harsh  and 
unseemly  it  may  appear  at  the  commence- 
ment, it  spares  in  the  end  much  trouble, 
much  expence,  and  frequently  much  blood- 
shed.    No  momentary  calamity  can  equal 
the  multifarious  and  accumulated  evils  of 
protracted  warfare,  and  it  is  the  undoubted 
duty  of  those  who  govern,  by  a  proper  use 
of  the  weapons  which  are  confided  to  their 
discretion,  to  avoid  as  much  a^  possible 
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the  anxiety  of  procrastination,  and  by 
wielding  them  with  fortitude,  activity,  and 
address,  to  convert  them  to  their  most  ap* 
propriate  application. 

Much  has  been  indisputably  lost  to  the 
interests,  and,  I  fear,  to  the  character  of 
this  country,  from  a  failure,  on  the  part 
of  our  governors,  in  these  points.  The 
late  administration  was,  in  this  respect,  un« 
accountably  defective.  I  say  unaccount- 
ably ;  because  many  of  its  members  were 
men  of  undoubted  talents,  and  in  every 
point  of  view  entitled  to  our  esteem.  But 
when  they  first  came  into  power,  their  time 
was  too  niuch  occupied  in  making  provi- 
sions for  their  friends  ;  and  when  these  ar- 
rangements were  gone  through,  their  whole 
attention  was  engrossed  by  speculations  oa 
domestic  policy.  E:^ternal  ai&irs  were 
sadly  neglected  and  mismanaged.  Instead 
of  vigorously  aiding  our  allies,  all  applica- 
tions from  them  were  either  coldly  listened 
to,  or  disdainfully  rejected.  Instead  of  en- 
forcing among  neutrals  an  acknowledgment 
of  antient  maxims,  and  an  obedience  to 
pld  established  rights  ;  maxims  and  rights 
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wliich  have  been  long  universally  assented 
to  ;  which  have  been  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  every  eminent  expounder  of  this 
branch  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  which, 
for  centuries  past,  have  been  practically 
acted  upon  by  every  maritime  state  ;  they, 
in  innumerable  instances,  most  pitifully  con- 
ceded. It  could  not  have  been  from  fear ; 
that  would  be  a  ridiculous  supposition  ;  for 
the  paltry  means  of  defence  vritli  which  neu- 
trals are  provided,  could  never  have  awak- 
ened any  such  emotion :  yet  they  shrunk 
from  the  contest,  with  as  much  a:pparent 
alarm  as  if  our  cause  were,  in  every  respect, 
defenceless.  All  neutrals  have,  throughout 
ttiis  War,  been  suffered  to  trench,  more 
or  le4?s,  on  our  maritime  rights.  Their  en- 
croachments have  been,  generally,  progress 
sive  ;  but  the  Americans,  in  particular, 
have  been  permitted  to  carry  them  to  an 
extent,  which  has  amounted  both  to  a 
contempt  of  our  power  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  honour  of  our  flag.  They  have 
been  allowed  to  range,  without  molesta- 
tion, wherever  their  enterprise  or  their 
avarice  has  invited  them ;  and,  by  the 
most  gross  and  shameless  frauds,  to  cover^ 
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the  propert^r  of  our  enemies^  and  to  admi^*- 
nister  to  their  most  imperious  wants.  Our 
unexpected  forbearance  has  begotten  in 
them  a  species  of  insolence^  which  it  has 
been  long  necessary  to  repress.  They  now 
irenture  to  talk  to  us  in  a  tone,  as  if  not 
|>nly  the  privilege  of  action,  but  the  power 
of  chastisement,  i^sided  with  them.  They 
have  preferred  pretensions,  which  till  lately 
vere  never  heard  of,  and  have  urged  them 
with  a  pertinacity  which  they  never  would 
Jiave  dared  to  manifest^  had  not  our  un- 
accountable acquiescence  in  their  gradual 
attacks  encouraged  them  to  proceed.  If 
the  right  of  search  has  not  been  formally 
jibandoned,  it  has  been  exercised,  within 
such  narrow  limits,  that  its  efficacy  is  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  immunities  which  neu- 
trals have  at  length  assumed,  amount  to  aii 
^most  total  liberation  from  restraint. 

The  vessels  of  states,  styling  themselves 
peutral,  are  now  suffered  to  trade  with  the 
colonies  of  our  enemies,  with  such  slight 
molestation;  the  right  of  search  or  detention 
is  so  little  insisted  on,  and  so  easily  evaded 
by  the  unequivocal  frauds  >vhich  are  praq? 
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iised^  that  it  is  become  an  act  of  useless 
trouble,  and  had  better  be  altogether  re* 
linquished.  These  vessels,  which  we  know 
are  laden  with  what  till  recently  was  ever 
regarded  as  contraband  property,  may  now 
navigate  the  seas  without  danger  of  con- 
fiscation. Thus,  although  not  actually  at 
war  with  us,  they  contrive  to  injure  us, 
according  to  their  means,  in  a  far  more 
serious  way.  They  are  the  secret  agents 
who  distribute  wealth  to  our  ostensible  foes. 
By  keeping  up  a  constant  intercourse  with 
their  colonies,  and  carrying  on  with  them 
an  extensive  and  destructive  commerce, 
they  materially  assist  them  in  cultivating 
those  resources  which  are  among  the  chief 
sinews  of  war.  The  modes  which  they 
practise  have  been  sufficiently  exposed  by 
the  forcible  and  ingenious  author  of  "  War 
in  Disguise  ;'*  a  work  which  has  been  too 
generally  read  to  render  any  particular  ac- 
count oftheir  proceedings  necessary  here. 
I  shall  only  therefore  just  cursorily  observe, 
that,  arriving  at  the  numerous  colonial 
ports  of  our  declared  enemies  in  ballast, 
or,  at  most,  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  worth 
a  few  hundred  pounds,  they  return  Ijideii 
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with  the  most  valuable  productions^  False 
bills  of  lading  are  easily  prepared  ;  false 
oaths  are  readily  made ;  and  thus  fortified^ 
they  boldly  set  sail  for  France,  Spain,  or 
Holland,  where  they  deliver  the  cargo,  from 
the  planter  to  whom  it  in  reality  belongs, 
to  the  merchant  to  whom  it  is  in  reahty 
consigned.  They  can,  if  they  are  desirous, 
avoid  even  their  present  trifling  risk ;  for 
it  was  matter  of  convention  between  the 
late  government  and  the  American  gtates, 
that  cargoes  of  the  above  description,  on 
being  landed  in  an  American  port,  and 
paying  a  small  duty,  should  be  exonerated 
from  ail  detention  by  our  cruizers,  and 
permitted  to  proceed  without  molestation 
wherever  they  thought  fit.  In  this  way 
has  the  commerce  of  our  enemies  been  as- 
sisted, and  that  of  Great  Britain  injured. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  and  expected 
that  these  abuses,  which  are  so  lamentably 
detrimental  to  many  of  our  vital  interests, 
will  be  no  longer  tolerated  ;  and  that  we 
shall,  at  length,  not  only  assert  our  ancient 
and  acknowledged  rights,  but  that  we  shall 
insist  on  an  obedience  to  such  supplemental 
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reguktioto  as  the  altered  state  of  afeiro^ 
at  this  eventful  crisb,  «o  impenousl  j  dc^ 
mands*  We  have  the  power ;  and  althou^ 
it  is  our  duty  ta  use  it  as  moderately  as 
circumstances  may  admit,  it  is  ako  our 
duty  to  use  it  with  efficacy. 

There  is,  evidently,  but  one  method  of 
bringing  these  abuses  to  a  speedy  and  posi« 
tive  conclusion  ;  which  is,  as  long  as  Btta« 
naparte  chuses  to  persevere  in  his  kitoleraiA 
system,  at  once  to  interdict  alt  neutral 
trade  whatever.  I  would  completely  assert 
the  ascendancy  of  the  British  trideot ;  and, 
as  i^r  as  the  intercourse  with  France  and 
her  dependents  or  her  allies  was  concerned, 
I  would  not  sufier  a  neutral  bark  to  float 
upon  the  seas.  What  France  wanted,  she 
sliould  not  acquire,  till  a  duty  had  been 
levied  on  it  in  some  British  port ;  and  thus 
would  I  compel  her  to  contribute  to  the 
pro^rity  of  our  commerce,  and  the  sup-^ 
port  of  our  maritime  strength. 

As  I  before  observed,  there  are,  strictly 
speaking,  but  two  independent  nations  left ; 
and  those  who  are  not  our  friends,  ai»t  be 
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at  present^  or  must  speedily  become^  bur 

enemies^    Buonaparte   has  the  complete' 

rule  over  the  continent,  which  he  exercises, 

according  to  his  own  free-will,  in  theirtanr* 

ner  vhich>  in  his  judgment,  will  prove  most 

i^uriousto  us.  We  have  the  complete  rule 

over  the  sea^i,  which  we,  in  return,  should 

exercise,  according  to  our  own  free-will, 

in  the  manner  which,  in  our  judgment, 

wiU  prav!e  most  injurious  to  him.     This 

i^  the  only  mode  which  he  has  left  us  of 

QQffecting  his  audacity,  or  of  disarming 

his  malevoJence.    Can  we  then  hesitate 

to  adopt  it  ?     The  public  law  of  Europe 

16  fof  the  present  gone.     On  the  part  of 

tke  continent,  it  has  been  dissolved  by 

the  tyraimy  of  its  usurper  :  on  our  part, 

it  has  been  superseded,  by  the  necessity  to 

irhich  the  operation  of  that  tyranny  has 

reduced  us.     It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 

we  should  continue  to  acknowledge  the 

validity  of  those  restrictive  maxims,  which 

our  adversary   completely   rejects;   and^ 

whilst  he  is  ranging  at  large,  entirely  re-* 

leased  from  all  confinement,  that  we,  from 

bigotted  scruples  of  conscience,    should 

fetter  ourselves  by  an  implicit  obedience 

to  their  authority.    His  acts  exonerate  us,- 
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in  the  strictest  moral  sense^  fronl  all  obIi-> 
gation.  If  it  is  our  duty  to  be  kind  to- 
vardji  others,  that  duty  can  only  so  far 
apply  as  it  is  consistent  with  our  safety* 
The»  strongest  law  of  nature  is  self-preser- 
Tation,  and  to  that  law,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, every  other  must  bend* 

.  The  law  of  nations  must,  from  its 
very  constitution,  be  purely  conventional. 
Over  the  actions  of  independent  states, 
there  can  be  no  sovereignty.  There  can 
be  no  permanent  tribunal,  to  which  they 
can  appeal  for  redress  :  there  can  be  no 
judicature  to  adjust  their  disputes,  or  to 
punish  their  transgressions.  If,  therefore, 
in  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  a  code 
of  laws  has  gradually  grown  up,  and  has 
been  generally  acknowledged,  it  has  been 
from  a  sense  of  its  utility,  and  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  convenience  which  has  re- 
sulted by  abstaining  from  its  infraction.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  while  it  lasted,  of  infinite 
benefit  to  mankind.  It  has  frequently  pre- 
vented hostility :  it  has  always  mitigated 
the  havoc  of  war,  and  facilitated  the  return 
of  peace.  By  moderating  the  passions  of 
men,  and  setting  up  boundaries  which  were 
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respfected  b^  common  consent,  and  which 
even  an  hostile  state  was  rarely  provoked 
to  disregard,  it  imparted  to  the  efFoftiS  of 
an  antagonist  a  cliaracter  of  justice  and  cle- 
mency, which  divested  him  of  the  violence 
of  ferocious  hatred,  and  assuaged  the  fierce 
animosity  of  national  contention.  B^ 
tempering  the  malignant  spirit  of  enmity, 
its  fatal  eifects  were  diminished,  and  its 
resentments  more  easily  appeased.  Even 
amidst  the  most  melancholy  ravages  with 
which  wars  were  occasionally  attended,  in- 
dividuals of  adverse  communities  regarded 
each  other  with  sentiments  of  humanity. 
They  fomented  no  feeling  of  rancorous  re^ 
venge ;  and  the  moment  peace  was  restored, 
the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  were 
at  once  healed,  and  even  the  memory  of 
them  was  obliterated. 

But  an  enemy  has  now  started  up,  who 
is  evidently  determined  to  force  back  so- 
ciety to  the  barbarous  doctrines  of  savage 
and  untutored  life,  and  completely  to  ex- 
punge from  the  institutes  of  public  law 
jBvery  maxim  by  which  man,  in  his  civilized 
^tate,  has  beea  hitherto  controuled.    The 
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tav&ges  of  this  cruel  spoiler  are  only  to  be 
resisted  by  the  arms  which  he  himself  em*- 
ploys.  And  the  sooner  he  is  repelled^  tiie 
better  for  suffering  humanity  ;  for  not  till 
then  can  they  hope  to  be  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  privileges,  or  the  pro^ 
taction  of  those  laws,  under  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  live,  and  from 
which  their  most  valuable  blessings  have 
been  indisputably  derived. 

Thus,  with  whatever  reluctance  and 
^rtef,  we  absolutely  must,  in  our  own  de- 
^nce,  and  as  the  last  resource  left  to  bind 
down  our  antagonist  to  some  state  of  rea- 
sonable subordination,  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  public  law.  We  must  impede  the 
irr^;ularity  of  his  incursions,  by  letting  him 
feel  the  extent  of  the  penalty  which  he  is 
striving  to  inflict  on  us,  and  thus  compel 
him  to  abandon  the  profligacy  of  his  ca- 
reer. What  in  him  is  the  basest  and  most 
wanton  depravity,  is  reduced  in  us  to  no- 
thing more  than  justifiable  retaliation.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can 
rescue  ourselves  and  others  from  impending 
evils  of  no  light  complejcion.     It  is  only 
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by  a  prompt  and  bold  interference,  that 
ivliat  has  been  lost  can  be  retrieved*  If  we 
continue  to  yield  much  longer,  recover j 
may  be  placed  beyond  the  horizon  of 
hope.  Wiicn  we  have  driven  him  back 
within  the  prescriptive  confines  of  ju>tice, 
we,  who  only  overleaped  them  in  his  purr 
suit,  shall  voluntarily  return,  satisfied  with 
the  proud  distinclion  of  having  restored 
to  tJie  practice  of  christian  nations  the 
doctrines  of  civihzed  and  social  exist- 
ence* 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  we  vigorously 
enforce  that  extended  right  of  search,  which 
is  consonant  to  our  pohtical  welfare,  and 
put  a  complete  stop  to  all  neutral  inter- 
course with  France  and  her  allies,  by  ab- 
solutely prohibiting  vessels,  navigating  un- 
der a  neutral  flaj^',  from  conveying  thither 
tiieir  colonial  produce,  we  sliall  cut  off  the 
only  cha  incl  through  which  tacy  are  ac- 
customed to  receive  every  foreign  com- 
modity. In  that  case  the  underhand  com- 
merce, from  which  they  at  present  derive 
innumerable  benetitb,  will  be  at  once  anni- 
hilated, and  Great  Britain,  becoming  the 
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only  emporium,  whatever  France  requires 
from  the*.stock  of  foreign  lands,  to  feed  her 
wants,  or  to  administer  to  her  luxuries, 
she  must  apply  for  to  us.  We  should  then 
be  totally  independent  of  others,  and  most 
of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoyed  would 
be  exclusively  our  own.  We  could  then, 
without  hazard,  fix  an  arbitrary  price  on 
every  article  of  exportation,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  France  opposed  obstacles,  would  the 
expence  of  procuring  her  necessities  be  in- 
creased. She  being  the  chief  sufferer  would 
soon  find  it  her  interest  to  repeal  her  non- 
importation laws,  and  diminish  her  re- 
straining duties.  Instead  of  endeavouring 
any  longer  to  thwart  our  trade,  she  would 
court  its  conveniences,  and  the  different 
markets  of  Europe  would  again  become 
eager  competitors  for  a  commercial  con- 
nexion with  this  country. 

With  all  his  power,  what,  in  fact,  can 
'  Buonaparte  do  to  interrupt  the  pursuits 
of  trade  compared  with  us  ?  He  can  sub- 
ject it  to  inconveniences  ;  but  we  can  at 
once  destroy  it.  Neither  his  vigilance, 
nor  his  authority,    nor  his  malevolence. 
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can  extend  beyond  a  partial  prohibition  ; 
but  we  can  completely  impede  its  opera- 
tion. Whilst  he  has  his  wants  provided 
through  a  neutral  medium,  he  can  no 
doubt,  with  impunitj^  exclude  our  ma- 
nufactures and  produce  from  his  ports  ; 
but  we  can,  whenever  we  chuse,  cut  off 
this  medium,  and  shut  his  ports  against 
every  supply.  He  can  enforce  his  regu- 
lations on  shore  ;  but  our  jurisdiction  is 
more  extensive.  We  can  scour  the  seas  in 
every  latitude,  and  deprive  France  of  the 
possession  of  every  transmarine  commo- 
dity. We  can  banish  her  from  the  east, 
and  the  west,  from  the  north,  and  the 
south,  and,  unless  by  our  permission,  she 
cannot  obtain  an  article  of  the  produce  of 
nature  but  what  her  own  soil  tiifords. 
Other  nations  would  undoubtedly,  suffer 
ii^rith  her,  but  she  would  be  the  cause  of 
their  suiFerings  as  well  as  of  her  own.  By 
such  considerations,  therefore,  we  ought 
not  to  be  restrained.  Partial  evils  are 
often  inseparable  from  great  positive  bene- 
fits, and,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
we  must  not  reject  an  evident  advantage 
lijerely  because  it  is  attended  with  colla* 
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teral  inconveniences.  The  system,  in 
our  hands,  would  moreover  be  enforced, 
whilst  it  lasted,  with  feelings  of  charity 
and  conciliation,  nor  should  we  persevere 
in  it  beyond  the  term  of  its  palpable  ne- 
cessity. 

The  well  concerted  expedition  against 
Zealand,  which  has  had  so  brilliant  a 
termination,  certainly  augurs  well.  The 
%vhole  conduct  and  execution  of  this  ini- 
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portant  afi'air  have  been  truly  illustrative 
of  the  virtues  of  the  British  character. 
Throughout  the.  operations  both  of  our 
army  and  our  liec^t,  generosity  accompa- 
nied firmness,  and  rourage  was  tempered  by 
hu  aanity .  Nothing  was  dune  but  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
our  object.  Not  a  shut  was  fired  till  every 
effort  at  negotiation  had  failed.  Nor  was 
the  triumph  of  victory  sullied  by  any  of 
those  excesses  which  are  so  frequently 
committed  by  an  elated  soldiery.  The 
severest  discipline  was  in  all  quarters  main- 
tained. Person^)  and  property  were  equally 
respected.  Even  the  feelings  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  spared^  and  the  exultation  of 
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success  gave  way  to  the  esteem  which  wai 
due  to  their  bravery,  and  the  compassion 
which  was  excited  by   their  misfortunes. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  capture  of  a  be- 
sieged  town  by   a  French    ^rmy !      The 
seizure  of  the  Dunisli  mai  ine  is  a  masterly 
stroke  of  poii  ical  sagacity.     Indeed,  the 
entire  transaction  reflects  infinite  credit  on 
the   present    administration.      Compared 
with  the  pitiful  or  disastrous  schemes  of 
their  predecessors,  it  cannot  fail  to  establish 
their  reputation  on  the  broad  basis  of  public 
opinion.  The  preparations  were  made  with 
a  celerity  and  a  secrecy,  such  as,  of  late 
years,  have  not  very  frequently  chai  acter- 
ised  the  measures  of  our  cabinet,  and  what 
was  of  jstill  greater  moment,  the  force  dis- 
patched was  adequate  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  in  view.     I£  was  a  co- 
herent and  consistent  plan,  well  digested 
^nd  organized  throughout,  and  which  has 
been  no  less  admirable  in  its  developement 
than  in  its  conception.    It  has  given  proofs 
pf  a  degree  of  vigour  worthy  of  the  exhaust- 
less  resources  with  which  this  country  is 
blessed,  and  has  evinced  a  determination 
to,  depart  from  those  creeping  maxims,  and 
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to  burst  asunder  those  oppressive  chains, 
by  which  our  best  energies  have  for  so  long 
a  time  been  shackled.  It  has  also  regene- 
rated for  us  a  character  as  politicians,  which 
the  late  administration  had  suffered  to  fall 
into  utter  contempt ;  and  whilst  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  imagining  that  we  were 
crouching  under  the  superiority  of  Buo- 
naparte's genius,  and  were  rendered  inca- 
pable of  any  important  enterprise,  it  has 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  their  expectations, 
and  has  taught  them  that  we  have  still 
sense  left  to  contrive,  courage  to  attempt, 
and  power  to  accomplish. 

A  great  outcry  has  nevertheless  been 
raised  by  a  particular  set  of  partizans 
against  the  immorality  of  these  proceedings. 
But  it  is  natural,  that  those  who  would 
destroy  us  by  their  inactivity,  should  loudly 
carp  at  what  is  now  the  only  policy  left  to 
reinstate  our  affairs.  It  is  in  them  a  perfectly 
consistent  conduct.  What  their  neglect  or 
mismanagement  would  lose,  they  regret  to 
see  secured  by  the  energy  and  skill  of  their 
rivals.  It  is  a  fatal  blow  to  their  political 
£sime,  and  must  remove  to  the  vanishing 
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point  of  perspective,  all  rational  hope  of  a 
return  to  power.  We  are  thus  asked  a 
whole  string  of  questions,  such  as  *^  what 
right  had  we  to  invade  a  neutral  state  ;  to 
molest  a  friendly  power ;  to  depart  from 
the  law  of  nations  ?*'  with  a  multitude  of 
others  equally  significant  and  pertinent. 
My  answer  to  all  these  interrogatories,  and 
I  mean  it  to  apply  to  whatever  else  of  a 
correspondent  nature  we  may  think  fit  to 
do,  is  this :  That  our  interest,  and  by  in- 
terest I  mean,  in  this  instance,  that  defini- 
tibn  of  it,  which  amounts  to  necessity,  re- 
quired such  a  proceeding.  Independently 
of  this,  which  however  I  do  not  purpose  to 
advance  as  having  influenced  the  motive, 
or  induced  the  act,  the  Danes  will  ulti- 
mately be  gainers.  It  is  however  a  satis- 
factory coincidence  in  their  favour.  Aj 
they  must  have  fallen  either  to  Britain  or 
to  France,  there  can  be  no  question  which 
will  prove  the  mildest  and  most  generous 
master.  France  invades  to  destroy:  we 
invade  to  avert  that  destruction.  When 
France  conquers,  she  sternly  places  every 
thing  at  the  mercy  of  the  sword  :  when  we 
conquer,  the  justice  and  benignity  of  our 
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domestic  laws  equally  shelter  the  persons 
and  the  property  of  those,  whom  the  for- 
tune of  war  has  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Wherever  French  power  penetrates,  all  the 
horrors  of  private  pillage  and  public  con- 
fiscation, of  insult  and  oppression  of  every 
denomination,  are  dealt  forth  with  unre- 
lenting austerity :  wherever  British  power 
interposes,  it  faithfully  upholds  the  sanc- 
tity of  religion,  the  authority  of  jurisdic- 
tion, and  preserves,  with  inviolable*  ho- 
nour, every  claim  of  private  property  and 
of  personal  freedom.  By  our  invasion  of 
Denmark,  vre  have  secured  the  prize  which 
the  French  chiefly  coveted  ;  and,  by  thus 
removing  the  principal  motive  for  their 
attack,  have  probably  averted  the  frightful 
Outrages  of  their  subjugation.  By  taking 
possession  of  the  Danish  fleet,  we  have 
prevented  it  from  being  delivered  up  to  a 
government  already  too  strong,  and  which 
would  only  have  employed  it  as  an  addi- 
tional instrument  to  tyrannise  over  man- 
kind. In  the  hands,  of  Fmnce,  it  would 
have  been  forfeited  for  ever :  in  our  hands^ 
it  may  possibly,  at  some  future  periods  be 
restored.     . 
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It  has  been  further  demandied,  how  we 
doiiid  be  certain  that  France  \ft)uld  have 
ttioiested  the  IXaues  ?  But  after  what  I^rancp 
has  done^  such  an  inquj^ry  is  atmost  too 
chiklish  to  dieserve  a  r.ply.  After  tbt 
direful  examples  whidi,  on  every  side,  sur- 
round us,  are  we  then  to  wait  till  France 
is  in  actual  possession,  before  we  begin  to 
.stispect  her  intentions  ?  Has  she  approved 
herself  so  scrupulous,  so  delicate  in  her 
proceedings;  has  she  betrayed  such  a  re- 
gard for  justice,  and  such  a  tenderness  of 
giving  offence ;  that  we  must  be  charged 
with  having  conunitted  against  lier  an  act 
of  indefensible  suspicion,  when  we  imagine 
that  she  may  be  prevailed  on  to  swerve 
from  the  path  of  political  rectitude  ?  But 
even,  if  we  were  not  allowed  to  guess  at 
her  designis,  has  she  not  publicly  declared 
them  ?  Has  she  not  told  us,  that  she  will 
not  suffer  a  European  port  to  be  open  to 
the  reception  of  our  commerce  ?  To  carry 
this  threat  into  execution,  has  she  not 
anniilled  the  jurisdiction  and  municipal 
laws  of  all  the  free-  towns  of  Germany  ; 
has  she  not  barricaded  every  port  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  has  she  not  entered  into  a 
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scheme  with  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  shut 
Dp  the  ports  of  the  Baltic ;  has  she  not  obli- 
ged the  Turks  to  banish  us  from  the  ports  of 
the  Archipelago ;  has  she  not  expelled  the 
Swedes  from  Pomerania;  has  she  not  as- 
sembled an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Hols- 
tein,  and  concerted  measures  for  closing  the 
passage  of  the  Sound  ;  and  has  she  not 
published  her  intention  of  invading  Portu- 
gal, and  of  obliging  the  family  of  Braganza 
to  abdicate  the  throne,  that  her  chief  may 
extend  to  that  unfortunate  and  defenceless 
country  the  curse  of  his  sovereignty? 
When  people  ask  what  the  Danes  have  done 
to  kindle  Buonaparte's  resentment,  let 
them  also  ask  what  the  Portuguese  have 
done.  They  have  done  nothing:  they  h?ve 
even  done  less  than  the  Danes ;  for  with  an 
equal  impotency  or  desire  to  molest  Fi-ance, 
or  to  resist  her  insult  and  oppression,  they 
have,  more  than  once,  purchased  their 
neutrality  at  an  enormous  expence.  In 
order  to  preserve,  d  ring  Buonaparte's 
pleasure,  the  fallacious  appearance  of  in- 
dependence, immense  sums  have  been  ex- 
torted from  them,  and  they  have  been 
degraded    to    the    rank    of  a  tributary 
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state*  The  allurement  of  Portugal  is  her 
wealth  ;  her  crime,  keeping  up  with  Great 
Britain  a  commercial  connexion.  Buona« 
parte,  therefore,  is  stimulated  to  the  ful- 
filment of  his  denunciation  by  the  three 
most  powerful  motives  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  rule  *of  his  action  :  namely,  his 
ambition,  his  avarice, ^  and  his  revenge. 
Justice  never  enters  into  his  contempla- 
tion ;  his  doctrines  are  throughout  Ma- 
chiavelian.  Artifice*  imposes  on  credulity, 
stratagem  supplants  honour,  and  power 
constitutes  right.  Whenever  his  vanity, 
his  cupidity,  or  his  resentment  is  to  be 
gratified,  it  is  equally  idle  to  attempt  to 
awe  him  by  the  decrees  of  justice,  or  to 
sooth  him  by  the  language  of  supplica- 
tion. 

The  power  of  France  has  grown  up  on 
the  continent,  chiefly,  from  the  cowardice, 
treachery,  and  stupidity  of  those  states 
which  have  been  subdued  ;  but  partly, 
from  the  mismanagement  and  supineness 
of  this  country.  Such  has  been  her  unex- 
ampled success,  that  all  resistance,  except 
aurs,  is  already  crushed  ;  and  she  has  cer- 
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tainly  become  sufficiently  formidable,  even 
to  this  last  barrier  against  universal  domi- 
nion.    Danger  is  not  to  be  avoided  by 
glancing  at  it  side-ways.     If  ire  wish  to 
escape  it,  we  must  not  disguise  it  by  op- 
tical deceptions  :  we  must  look  it  full  m 
the  face,  and  minutely  examine  it  in  all  its 
properties  and  parts.  And  if  we  thus  survey- 
it,  we  must  confess  it  to  be  great.     But  if 
our  adversary  has  powerful  means  at  his 
disposal,  and  is  actuated  by  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  exert  those  means  in  tlie  way 
most  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  us ;  we  have 
the  consolation  to  know,  that  we  are  also 
blessed  with  powerful  means,  and  with  re- 
sources which,  if  properly  called  forth  and 
applied,  are  not  only  completely  adequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  independence, 
but  to  impress  on  his  mind  a  conviction 
that  we  are  more  than  equal  to  him  in  the 
contest.  But  to  effect  this,  no  timid  policy,^ 
no  ordinary  exertion,  'will  be  sufficient. 
We  must  be  strenuous  in  our  resolutions, 
energetic  in  our  operations.     DiscawJing 
the  taraeness  of  hesitation,  we  vavst  boldly 
slep  forth  to  action,  erect  in  countenance^ 
firm  in  our  advances,  and  clad  in  the  stottt- 
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est  armour  of  defence,  the  iustice  of  our 
cause.  By  making  the  country  intiiiiately 
acquainted  with  its  real  situation,  we  must 
infuse  into  its  population  that  spirit  which 
is  commensurate  with  the  difficulty  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  occasion.  By  sa 
doiqg,  by  explaining  every  thing,  and  con- 
ceaiing  nothing,  we  shall  familiarize  them 
with  the  contemplation  of  those  great  sa- 
crifices to  which  they  must  be  called  upon 
to  submit,  and  which  can  alone  secure  a 
triumphant  issue  to  the  arduous  struggle 
in  which  they  are  embarked. 

Whilst  the  present  painful  crisis  lasts, 
things  should  be  so  ordered  and  arranged, 
that,  whatever  circumstances  may  ulti- 
mately arise,  we  may  be  fully  prepared  to 
meet  them.  Independently  of  our  naval 
superiority,  and  those  numerous  signal  ad^ 
raniages  which  appertain  to  our  insular 
Situation,  we  should  be  defended  by  a  mi- 
litary force  sufficient,  without  any  confe- 
derate aid,  to  combat  the  legions  of  our 
enemy.  And  such  a  force  might,  I  con- 
ceive, be  raised,  without  any  material 
incoov^nience    to    t^e  civil    pursuits  ^ 
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the  country.  The  plans  for  this  object, 
which  have  been  officially  laid  before 
parliament^  are  obviously  inadequate  ;  and 
of  all  'those  which  have  been  submitted 
to  public  consideration »  that  suggested 
by  Lord  Selkirk  is  evidently  the  most 
complete*  With  very  trifling  alterations, 
wliich  would  best  suggest  themselves  upon 
experiment,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
might  be  carried  into  execution.  It  might 
occasion  murmuring  at  first ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  nation  was  satisfied  that  their  safety 
depended  upon  it,  that  murmuring  would 
be  changed  into  applause.  Besides,  if  the 
contrary  were  the  case,*  no  jgovemment 
should  be  deterred  from  the  pursuit  of 
what  is  right,  by  the  dread  of  what  is 
unpopular.  They  should  proceed,  un- 
moved by  complaint;  and  they  should 
reflect,  that  the  time  piay  come  wbmi,  if 
they  shrink  froni  their  duty,  they  may  have 
more  to  fear  from  popular  clamour  and 
resentment  for  having  provided  too  little, 
than  for  having  provided  too  much .  W  henu 
existence  is  at  stake,  it  is  better  to  err  from 
caution  than  from  negligence.  We  then 
%i  least  err  on  the  right  side ;  and,  in  the 
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mean  time,  the  security  which  b  afforded 
amply  compensates  for  the  inconvenience 
which  is  caused.  It  is  impossible  to  dive 
into  the  events  of  futurity.  All  that  hu-^ 
man  wisdom  can  do^  is  to  conjecture  by 
reasoning  from  analogy.  The  best  pru^ 
dence,  at  all  events,  is,  by  computing  from 
possible  contingencies,  to  be  fortified 
against  every  reverse.  The  moment  oi 
danger  is  not  the  moment  of  counsel,  and 
should  we  at  any  period  be  surprised  by 
the  activity  of  a  vindictive  foe,  however 
advanced  our  preparations  may.  be,  we 
shall  have  abundance  left  to  occupy  our 
attention.  We  have  now  leisure  to  modify 
and  arrange  our  plans,  and  by  not  post- 
poning our  exertions,  whatever  may  occur, 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  dread. 

Itegarded  as  to  means  of  defence,  this 
country  is  perhaps  beyond  every  other  on 
earth  calculated  for  resbtance.  It  is  in 
possession  of  every  advantage  which  can 
enable  it  to  assert^  or  which  can  tend  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate,  its  independence* 
Surrounded  by  the  sea ;  furnished  with  in*- 
numerable  strong  positions  ;  abundant  in 
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population  ;  fruitful  in  soil ;  inexhaustible 
in  wealth;  a  free  govemraent ;  and,  above 
all,  a  resolute,  high-ttiinded,  and  warlike 
people;  a  people  generous,  as  they  are 
brave ;  impatient  of  domestic  usurpation ; 
and  indignant  at  the  thoughts  of  foreign 
slavery ;  equally  signalized  in  arts  and 
arms ;  delated  to  their  religion  from  the 
conviction  of  reason;  enamoured  of  their 
laws,  which  have  been  acquired  by  their 
blood  ;  indissolubly  attached  to  their  cus- 
toms, and  averse  to  those  of  foreign  lands ; 
ttnxious  to  acquit  themselves  of  those  sacred 
obligations,  which  belong  to  them  as  the 
members  of  a  great  community ;  inspired 
by  the  example  of  recent  achievements ; 
and  whose  history  unfolds  to  their  imitav 
tion  a  series  of  heroic  exploits  :  with  such 
a  people,  a  wise  and  paternal  government 
xan  accomplish  every  thing*  The  mate^ 
rials  are  at  hand,  and  if  not  found  answer* 
able  to  the  occasion^  the  fault  will  lie  in  the 
use  to  which  they  are  put.  It  is  my  firm 
smd  unalterable  opinion,  that,  if  this  coun* 
try  should  ever  fall,  the  blame  will' not 
-belong  to  those  who  are  ruled,  but  to  those 
who  rule. 
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When  we  consider  what  would  be  our 
lot,  should  we  be  subdued  by  the  present 
government  of   France,   there   surely  is 
enough  to  awaken  caution,  and  to  excite 
activity*    When  we  recollect  the  threats 
which  our  adversary  has  uttered  against 
us,  and  figure  to  ourselves  how  infinitely 
those  threats  would  be  surpassed  by  his 
acts,  we  surely  can  consider  nothing  as  a 
hardship  which  contributes  to  our  safety^ 
No  pen  can  describe,  nor  can  imagination 
well  conceive,  the  misery  of  our  fate,  if  we 
were  once  at  the  disposal  of  the  tymnt  of 
France.   The  sufferings  of  other  countries, 
which  have  basely  received  his  yoke,  have 
been  sufficient  to  harrow  up  the  heart,  and 
to  wring  the  very  soul  with  anguish ;  yet 
mild  have  been  their  sufferings,  to  the  hor^ 
rors  of  that  destiny  to  which  we  should  be 
doomed  t6  submit.    Their  calamities  have 
chiefly  arisen  from  the  temporary  induK 
gence  of  base  passions,  from  the  licentious* 
ness  of  victory,  the  avarice  of  plunder,  or 
the  dissipation  of  pleasure.    Having  fa- 
voured, rather  than  opposed  Buonaparte's 
success,  they  have  been  treated  more  with 
a  feeling  of  contentpt  excitedLby  weakness^ 
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than  with  a  feeling  of  revenge  provoked 
by  resistance.  But  we  have  acted  a  wor- 
thier part.  We  have  not  only  been  the 
opposer,  but  the  rival  of  Francfe.  In  feats 
of  prowess  we  have  imitated  her ;  in  every 
thing  else  that  is  laudable  we  have  surpass- 
ed her.  Our  cause  has  been  sancti^ed  by 
its  ju-itice,  and  has  ebibraced  every  benefit 
which  dignities  or  embellishes  the  blessings 
of  life  :  hei's  is  founded  in  usurpation, 
and  has  been  maintained  by  every  atrocity 
of  which  human  nature  can  be  guilty.  We 
have  aimed  at  the  perpetuation  of  civil  so- 
ciety ;  slie  has  nearly  completed  its  ruin. 
Against  the  entire  fulfilment  of  her  designs, 
we  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  a 
solitary  obstacle.  In  proportion  is  that 
obstacle  has  been  effectual,  has  the  ran- 
cour of  vengeance  been  kindled  in  her  un- 
relenting breast;  and,- that  obstacle  re- 
moved, she  would  rush  upon  us  with  all 
the  fory  of  which  her  diabolical  nature  is 
capable.  As  our  defence  has  been  glorious, 
so  would  our  chastisement  be  severe.  As 
we  have  been  worthy  of  her  esteem,  so 
should  we  feel  her  resentment.  It  would 
,be  the  purport  of  our  new  inaister,  to- 
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tally  to  extinguish  every  noble  or  manly 
feeling  ;  to  train  us  to  burdens  and  stripes; 
to  break  us  in  to  the  endurance  of  his  dis** 
pensations,  by  subduing  every  humanized 
sentiment  of  the  soul.  Our  monarchy 
would  be  subverted ;  our  royal  family,  our 
bishops,  our  nobles,,  our  judges,  our  most 
distinguished  naval  and  military  officers, 
our  chief  commoners*  would  be  barbae- 
rously  butchered;  our  remaining  gentry, 
our  yeomanry,  our  peasantry,  would  be 
reduced  to  the  most  galling  and  abject  ser- 
vitude* Add  to  this,  the  profanation  of 
our  altars  ;  the  abolition  pf  our  laws  ;  the 
destruction  of  our  courts  of  justice ;  the 
total  ruin  of  our  agriculture,  our  com- 
merce, our  manufistctures,  and  our  arts. 
We  might  weep  over  the  recollection  of 
former  happiness ;  we  might  i^purn  over 
the  tomb  of  departed  greatness  ;  but  use- 
less would  be  our  tears,  and  unavailing  our 
regret :  they  would  only  expose  us  to  fresh 
indignities^  to  the  taunts  and  mockery  of 
our  fell  destroyers.  No  longer  would  the 
house  of  an  Englishman  be  his  castle,  no 
longer  would  it  be  a  sanctuary  under  the 
protection  of  the  constitution.    Neither 
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this,  nor  any  other  privilege  would  con- 
tinue  to  exist ;  but  every  thing  that  vc 
have  been  taught  to  venerate  or  love,  would 
be  indiscriminately  delivered  up  to  the 
consuming  rapacity  of  plunder,  the  gross 
appetency  of  lust,  and  the  exterminating 
rage  of  tumultuous  revenge.  Every  de- 
scription of  property  would  be  wrested 
from  us ;  not  a  shadow  of  personal  free- 
dom would  remain ;  and,  whilst  our  wo* 
men  were  abandoned  to  the  promiscuous 
embraces  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  the  blood 
of  our  parents  and  our  children  would 
moisten  the  invader's  sword.  Every  base 
and  baleful  passion  wbuld  be  allowed  an 
unrestrained  course,  and  the  infernal  agents 
of  the  despot's  will  would  be  recompensed 
in  proportion  as  they  diffused  the  havoc  oi 
his  vengeance^ 

It  is  to  guard  against  such  evils,  it  is 
to  shield  us  against  such  dire  calamities,  of 
which  this  descripti6n  is  but  a  feeble  de- 
lineation, that  the  government  and  the 
people  of  this  hitherto  free  and  happy  1^"^' 
fire  called  upon  for  exertion.  Indepen- 
dently of  those  considerations  in  wbicn 
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our  own  interests  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  we  have  a  glorious  example  to 
hold  forth  to  the  world.  We  have  to 
convince  other  nations,  how  that  misfor^ 
tunes  might  have  been  averted  had  they 
sincerely  struggled  in  the  same  cause,  and^ 
through  tiiat  conviction,  to  animate  them, 
-at  some  future  period,  to  attempt  to  re- 
cover by  courage  what  cowardice  has  lost. 
We  have  further  to  consider,  that  this 
land  is  now  the  last  refuge  of  virtue,  the 
last  asylum  of  liberty,  the  last  sanctuary 
of  religion,  the  last  barrier  against  the  in- 
roads of  military  despotism,  and  the  utter 
dissolution  of  political  independence.  We 
have  to  consider,  that  if  it  perish,  every 
blessing  and  ornament  of  life  will  perish 
with  it,  and  that  the  wretched  and  degraded 
state  to  which  it  will  be  reduced,  will  be 
rendered  still  more  intolerable  by  the  re- 
collection of  former  happiness.  If,  then, 
there  ever  was  any  thing  in  human  affairs 
.worthy  of  affection  ;  if  ever  there  was  any 
thing  truly  majestic  and  interesting  in  the 
&te  of  humanity  ;  any  situation  worthy  of 
inspiring  the  holy  fervour  of  enlightened 
patriotism^  the  sacred  resolution  of  unani-* 
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mous  devotion,  it  is  that  which  this  great 
country  at  this  tremendous  crisis  exhibits. 

Nor  must  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  we 
are  near  the  couciusion  of  our  troubles. 
We  are  possihiy  at  the  commencement  of 
fiir  greater  tha.i  any  that  we  have  yet  ex- 
perienced. This  is  a  conjecture  full  of 
awe,  but  not  of  a  nature  to  dishearten  us. 
A  brave  and  gallant  people  rise  in  spirit  in 
proportion  to  the  trials  which  await  them, 
and  always  display  qualities  answerable  to 
the  emergency  which  presents  itself.  Many 
there  are,  I  know,  who  are  silly  enough  to 
cherish  hopes  of  a  speedy,  peace :  some 
there  are,  who,  from  selfish  views,  are 
wicked  enough  to  wish  to  purchase  that 
eveut  at  any  price.  How  indeed  is  it  to 
be  brought  about,  ■  except  by  the  debase- 
ment of  our  honour  and  the  capitulation 
of  our  rights  ;  ^y  the  acknowledgment  of 
Buonapaite's  host  of  vagrant  kings,  and 
the  surrender  of  that  high  political  ascen- 
dancy which  we  have  hitherto  so  proudly 
maintained?  Even  with  a  submission ix) 
these  mortifications  and  disadvantages  to 
aid  us  in   its  accomplishment,  could  we 
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hope  to  insure  its  duration  ?  It  is  absurd 
to  entertain,  such  a  notion.  We  should 
only  be  the  slaves  of  our  baseness,  or  the 
dupes  of  our  credulity.  We  can  never 
live  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  pre- 
sent government  of  France,  The  hatred 
of  her  tyrant  is  too  deadly,  the  causes  of 
that  hatred  are  too  deep-rooted,  ever  to 
admit  of  repose  to  his  malice,  when  we  are 
the  subject  of  his  meditation.  We  may 
consent  to  a  truce  ;  we  may  agree  to  a 
treaty ;  but  we  can  never  conclude  a  solid 
and  cordial  peace.  Never  can  we  expect 
the  rancourous  resentment  with  which  he 
surveys  us  to  be  immerged  in  oblivion,  or 
disarmed  of  its  sting.  He  too  well  knows 
that  his  security  depends  on  our  destruc- 
tion. As  long  as  we  continue  to  hold  out 
the  example  of  valour  and  freedom  to  Eu- 
rope and  to  France,  he  is  too  well  aware 
that  he  can  never  be  saf  ^  Of  such  an 
example  he.dre?ids  tlie  contagion.  Whilst 
we  are  prosperous  and  happy,  we  can  never 
tranquillize  his  fears  by  becoming  the  ob- 
ject of  his  scorn.  Our  happiness  makes 
his  crown  totter  on  his  brow,  and  under- 
mines the  perishable  foundations  of  his 
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throne.  Our  prosperity  is  a  ttiom  which 
is  perpetually  festering  in  his  side  :  it  is 
a  gangrene  which  ulcerates  his  passions, 
and  corrodes  his  heart.  As  long,  therefore, 
as  he  lives,  we  miist  be  prepared  for  war. 
We  must  banish  from  our  thoughts  all  sor- 
did and  reptile  views,  and  assiduously  cul- 
tivate those  masculine  virtues  which,  by 
rendering  us  conversant  with  danger,  will 
enable  us  to  face  it  undismayed.  We  must 
jiourish  our  courage  with  the  wholesome 
aliment  of  endurance.  We  must  foster  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  patience.  There  is  fre- 
quently more  intrepid  fortitude  displayed 
in  the  period  whicli  precedes  the  attack, 
than  in  the  crisis  which  encounters  it. 
The  former  may  be  a  momentary  act  of 
desperation ;  but  the  latter  bespeaks  that 
true  expansion  and  sublimity  of  soul,  which 
can  contemplate  peril  under  all  its  modifi- 
cations with  undaunted  resolution. 

Let  us,  then,  whilst  humiliating  ourselves 
before  God,  and  devoutly  craving  liis  Al- 
mighty protection,  firmly  resolve  to  per- 
form our  several  parts,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  righteous  cause  which  is  conunitted 
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to  our  defence,  and  which  will  be  equally 
calculated  to  sustain  past  celebrity  and  pre- 
sent hope.  Let  all  ranks  emulate  each  other 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  these  pious 
obUgations,  and,  suppressing  the  feelings 
of  domestic  disunion,  and  the  bitterness  of 
party  animosity,  unite,  with  one  common 
consent,  in  the  most  glorious  of  all  human 
occupations,  the  preservation  of  National 
Independence.  If,  after  such  endeavours, 
it  should  still  be  our  destiny  to  fall,  we 
shall  at  least  have  reserved  the  best  conso- 
lation which  adversity  can  afford^  that  of 
having  faithfully  acquitted  ourselves  of  our 
duty.  Instead  of  having  cowered  with  the 
dastardly  humility  of  slaves,  we  shall  have 
contended  with  the  generous  courage  of 
freemen ;  and,  whilst  our  glorious  resist- 
ance will  have  diminished  the  value  of  the 
conquest,  it  will  rear  a  mausoleum  to  our 
memory  at  which  our  posterity  will  have 
no  reason  to  blush. 

London,  Sept,  25,  1807- 


POSTSCRIPT. 


'  HIS  Majesty^s  declaration,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  invasion  of  Zealand,  was  in- 
serted in  the  newspapers  the  day  after  this 
pamphlet  was  published,  and  is  of  a  nature 
to  remove  the  scruples  of  thq^Juost  casu- 
istical, and  to .  neutralize  the  ^nrils  of  the 
most  querulous.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent,  energetic,  and  consistent  state 
papers  that  has  for  a  long  time  appeared ; 
and  it  affords  an  additional  instance  of  "^the 
vigour  and  talent  which  are  resident  in  the 
present  cabinet.  No  doubts  can  possibly 
be  any  longer  entertained  as  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  measure.  We  have  his  Ma- 
jesty's royal  word,  tlmt  "  he  had  received 
the  most  positive  information  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  present  ruler  of  France 
to  occupy,  with  a  military  force,  the  ter- 
,  ritory  of  Holstein,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding Great  Britain  from  all  her  accus- 
tomed channels  of  communication  with 
the  continent ;  of  inducing  or  compelling 
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Uie  court  of  Denmark  to  close  the  passage 
of  the  Sound  against  the  British  commerce 
and  navigation  ;  and  of  availing  himself  of 
the  aid  of  the  Danish  marine  for  the  inva^ 
sion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/**  The 
incapacity  of  Denmark  to  resist^  is  appo- 
sitely and  legitimately  deduced  from  her 
own  acknowledgment  on  a  former  occasion^ 
when  the  danger  was  by  no  means  so  im- 
minent, flow  little,  in  fact,  she  was  com- 
petent to  her  own  defence,  our  recent 
operations  have  plainly  demonstrated.  The 
whole  affair  was  thus  reduced  to  this  simple 
question:  Whether  we,  positively  knowing 
that  Buonaparte  had  mattered  a  scheme, 
to  appropriate  to  his  use,  and  to  our  an- 
noyance, the  naval  strength  of  Denmark, 
were  not  warranted  in  endeavouring  to  dcr- 
fe9.t  this  intention  of  his  malevolent  and 
destructive  ambition  ?  If  the  Danes  had 
been  even  strictly  impartial  in  their  neu- 
trality, no  one  could  well  have  pretended 
to  criminate  us  for  an  act  in  which  our 
safety  was  so  deeply  concerned.  But 
when  we  were  in  possession  of  pretty  clear 

^  See  DeclaratipQ  datiDd  Webtmiasfer,  Sept.  25^  }807« 
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prooft  that  the  French  had  been  tamper- 
ing urith  the  Danes,  and  that  the  Danes 
were,  either  from  inclination  or  timidityj 
disposed  to  listen  to  their  proposals,  the 
necessity  of  our  interference  became  so 
urgent,  that  had  our  ministers  remained 
inactive,  they  Would  have  been  guilty  of 
treachery  to  the  state,  and  would  have 
justly  merited  the  bitterest  indignation  of 
their  country.  There  is,  however,  a  wide 
interval  between  the  different  degrees  of 
Activity  which  may  be  exerted  in  cases  of 
such  extremity.  Some  might  have  been 
active  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and 
yet  to  very  little  purpose :  but  here  was 
an  activity  which  secured  its  object,  an 
object  which  the  French  were  at  the  same 
time  seeking,  and  for  which  they  had  been 
long  clandestinely  making  arrangements. 

As  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
determination  of  our  cabinet  are  now  un- 
folded, we  can  fairly  pronounce  judgment 
on  its  merits;  and  we  must  allow  that  it 
exhibits  one  of  the  most  dexterous  strokes 
of  political  address  that  was  ever  attempted. 
Whilst  it  is  thus  calculated  to  meet  the 
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sterner  views  of  the  politician,  it  has  ako 
been  managed  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  for  generous 
moderation.  The  mild  and  conciliating^ 
yet  manly  sentiments  which  the  declara<« 
tion  throughout  displays,  rnmst  indeed  ^ 
comniand  the  applause  of  ail  who  feel  a 
genuine  attachment  to  the  honour  and  in- 
terests of  their  country.  Now  that  Den- 
mark is  at  our  feet,  we  do  not  trample  upon 
her,  like  the  Corsican  despot :  now  that 
her  capital  is  in  our  power,  we  do  not 
deliver  it  up  to  military  carnage  and  plun- 
der, like  the  revolutionary  upstart  of 
France.  These  are  not  dispensations  con- 
sonant with  the  feelings  of  the  monarch, 
or  the  government,  or  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  A  vanquished  foe  is  with  us  a 
foe  no  longer.  Having  obtained  our  ob- 
ject, in  the  acquisition  of  which  our  safety 
was  materially  involved,  we  go  not  a  step 
farther ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  manifest 
every  disposition  to  alleviate  distress,  to 
console  affliction,  to  cultivate  friendship, . 
and  to  repair  the  breach  which  we  have 
involuntarily,  but  unavoidably  made. 
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The  necessity  of  that  decisive  policy, 
which  I  have,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  en- 
deavoured to  recommend,  becomes  every 
day  more  cogent.     Buonaparte    pursues 
his  plan  of  usurpation  with  accumulating 
power,  and  with   unremitting  zeal.      To 
his  inordinate  ambition  nothing  can  mi- 
nister repose.     Neither  truce  nor   peace 
can  avert  his  design,  or  arrest  his  pro- 
gress.    His  determined  aim   is  universal 
dominion :  his  means  are  open   war,  or 
secret  intrigue,  or  treacherous  negotiation, 
as  they  are  best  adapted  to  his  nefarious 
purpose.     When  will  the  veil  of  delusion 
be  torn  from  the  eyes  of  continental  coun- 
cils }    How  long  will  mankind  continue  to 
be  so  obdurately  blind  to  their  approach- 
ing fate  ?    Buonaparte  has  at  last  conn 
pletely  overreached  the  three  once  formi-^ 
dable  continental  states,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia ;  and  now  that  he  has  strength- 
ened his  "^position,  and  weakened  theirs, 
he  is  again  provoking  a  rupture.     Cattaro 
and  the  Seven  Islands  have  been  ceded  to 
him   by  Russia,  by  treaty ;  Trieste  and 
Fiume  he  has  taken  from  Austria,  by 
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force  ;*  Prussia  has  lost  half  her  territories, 
after  an  inglorious  war.  We  thus  find 
that  Prussia  is  prostrate ;  Austria  is  trem- 
bling for  her  safety ;  and  if  Russia  now 
renew  hostilities,  her  capital  may  possibly 
be  captured,  and  every  province  of  her 
empire  may  become  a  prey  to  the  horrors 
of  revolutionary  destruction.  Let  us  pro- 
fit, whilst  there  is  yet  time,  by  these  dread- 
ful examples ! 


Amidst  the  general  wishes  for  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  vigorous  system, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  recommend,  there 
are  a  few  dissentient  persons,  who  urge, 
rather  however  boisterously  than  argu- 
mentatively,  two  objections ;  the  first,  on 
the  score  of  policy ;  the  second,  on  the 
score  of  morals. 

These  objections  are  plausible,  and,  if 
they  were  valid,  would  be  conclusive.  But 
I  think  that  I  shall  have  little  difficulty  in 
demonstrating  their  total  futility. 

*  It  does  not  seem  certain  that  this  event  bas  yet 
taken  place.  If,  howereri  it  has  not,  I  hare  onlj,  I 
iuicj,  anticipated  it  by  a  few  months. 
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When  I  insist  on  the  necessity  of  put^ 
ting  an  end  to  neutral  ttaffic^  I^  of  coarse^ 
confine  my  remarks  to  that  branch  of  it 
which  contributes  to  the  resources  of  our 
enemies :  what  benefits  ourselves,  it  is  ob- 
viously our  policy,  not  only  to  tolerate, 
but  to  encourage  and  protect. 

In  obedience  to    these  principles,  we 
should  instantly  abolish  every  kind  of  in- 
tercoui^se  bet weea  France  aiul  her  colonies, 
and  also  between  those  colonies  and  neu- 
tral states.    This  we  are,   incontestably, 
authorized  to  do,  without  deviating,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  from  old  established  max- 
ims.   The  commerce   which  France  did 
not   permit    to    neutrals    during    peace, 
they  can  have  no  right  nor  pretension  to 
engage  in  during  war,  even  though  France 
take  off  the  restraint ;  because,  in  that 
case,  the  consent  of  France  is  granted  solely 
in  consideration  of  the  benefit  which  their 
intervention  confers.    In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  it  aids  Iicr,  it  must  injure  us :  we, 
consequently,  are  perfectly  justified  in  ob- 
structing it. 

The  rigorous  exercise  of  this  preventive 
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measure,  by  materially    diminishing  the 
supply  of  West  India  produce  conveyed  to 
Europe,  would,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  en- 
hance the  value  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
the  growth  of  our  own  islands.     Such,  in- 
deed,  would  be  the  increased  demand  on 
us  for   these  requisite  articles,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  great  deduction  from  the 
general  stock,  that  we  mrght  safely  lay 
very   heavy   additional  imposts   on  their 
exportation,  which  our  enemies  would  be 
compelled   to  pay.     Neutral   vessels,  in- 
stead of  visiting   the   colonies  of  hostile 
countries  as  heretofore,  which,  under  these 
circumstances,    would   be   attended   with 
considerable  risk,  would  find  their  account 
in  coming  in  ballast  to  the  ports  of  this 
kingdom,   in  quest    of    commodities,  for 
which  the  principal   markets   of  Europe 
will  always  insure  a  ready  sale. 

We  should  pursue  a  similar  plan  of  pro- 
hibition and  controul  with  regard  to  tlie 
productions  of  the  East ;  nor  should  we 
8uffer  neutral  vessels,  of  any  description,  to 
touch  at  any  port  inBengal,orinany  of  our 
other  settlements  in  that  quarter,  for  the 
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purposes  of  trade.  And  although  we  might 
still  permit  their  free  communication  with 
China,  as  far  as  their  own  wants  were  con- 
cerned, yet  we  should,  on  no  account,  allow 
them  to  transport  their  cargoes  from  that 
country,  or  from  any  other,  directly  to 
France,  every  haven  of.  which  empire 
should  be  instantly  declared  in  a  state  of 
rigorous  blockade.  Surely,  when  Fmnce 
has  issued  a  declaration  to  that  eflfect 
against  us,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
our  right  to  retaliate.  Most  of  the  articles 
which  France  receives  from  Russia  and 
the  other  northern  states,  being  naval 
stores,  come  under  the  .denomination  of 
contraband,  according  to  the  old  definition, 
and  are  thus  liable  to  confiscation.  Rus- 
sia indeed,  in  particular,  after  tlie  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  the  most  disgraceful  that  was 
ever  signed  by  an  independent  govern- 
ment, in  ancient  or  modern  times,  is  not 
entitled  to  much  favour  from  us.  Were 
such  legulations  strictly  and  literally  en- 
forced, our  own  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers would  be  speedily  released  from  the 
heavy  pressure  of  their  present  difficulties, 
and  the  public  revenue  would,  at  the  same 
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time,  be,  in  various  ways,  greatly  assisted 
and' improved.  • 

ft 

Whilst  vre  were  deriving:  these  manifest 
and  important  advantages,  what,  witli  all 
liis  power,  could  Buonaparte  do  to  impede 
their  course  ?  What  could  he  even  do,  to 
extricate  himself  from  such  serious  and  in- 
creasing emban-assments  ?  There  are  nu- 
merous  articles  of  indispensable  necessity, 
whether  of  direct  consumption,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacture,  which  the  soil  of 
France  and  of  her  continental  dependents 
does  not  aflford.  These  thev  must  still 
lAve,  and  as  they  could  only  procure  theni 
tflirough  the  medium  of  this  country,  both 
the  value  and  the  quantity  would  be  go- 
verned by  our  discretion. 

It  may  be  a  fanciful,  but  it  is  a  most 
preposterous  hypothesis  to  fiupposr,  that 
Buonaparte  could  enforce  proliibitory 
edicts,  or  that  he  should  even  be  disposed 
to  enforce  them,  to  debar  from  the  use  of 
these  commodities  the  population  of  the 
countries  over  which  he*  rules.     Nor  is  it 
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likely  that  he  would  be  inclined  to  in- 
crease those  charges  and  difficulties,  which 
we  should  take  care  to  render  sufficiently 
burdensome.  Even  at  this  moment,  witli  . 
all  his  vengeful  disposition,  what  is  neces-- 
sary  to  France,  and  can  only  be  procured 
from  England,  still  finds  its  way.  In  com* 
mercial  undertakhigs,  where  there  is  much 

*  risk,there  is  generally  a  correspondent  com- 
peii^sation;  and  when  the  desire  of  obtaining 
any  thing  is  very  pressing,  the  ingenuity 
of  mankind  readily  discovers  a  method  of 
arriving  at  its  end.  Buonaparte's  exten- 
sive coast,  which  is  so  beneficial  to  him  in 
some  points  of  view,  is,  in  others,  highly 
inconvenient,  especial! j^  in  those  respects 
which  regard  the  enforcement  of  oppres- 
sive non-importation  laws.  We  know  per- 
fectly well,  from  our  own  experience,  that 
custom-house  and  excise  officers  are  not 
among  the  most  immaculate  members  of 
society,  and,  under  such  a  government  as 
that  of  France,  without  overstraining  the 
powers  of  imagination,  or  being  at  all  libel- 

•  lously  disposed,  we   may   conceive,  that 
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the  contagion  of  their  vices  coutaniinatef 
the  conduct  of  their  superiors.* 

But  supposing  Buonaparte's  power  and 
vigilance  to  be  sufficient,  totally  to  sup* 
press  the  importaiion  of  our  colonial  mej-^ 
chanclize,  a^id  that  his  frantic  vengeance 
should  induce  the  full  exerti(jn  of  that 
power  and  vigilance,  the  consequences, 
reverberating  on  hiniijclf,  would  be  telt 
with  tenfold  severity.  IIov/  has  France 
been  hitherto  enabled  to  uphold  her  fi^- 
nances^  but  by  the  most  arbitrary  and 
vexatious  exactions  from  her  general  po- 
pulation, and  by  the  pillage  of  rich  inanu<>^ 
facturingand  comn^ercial  towns  which  lu^ve 
fallen  under  her  sway,  and  which,  if  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  subsistence,  would 
become  a  burden  instead  of  a  support  ? 
How  would  she  be  able  to  feed  those  ma- 
nufactures which  employ  the  industry  of 
her  own  artizans,  even  with  what  is  ne-^ 

*    It  is  indeed   notorious,  tliat  the  salaries  of  the 
higher  officers  on  these  slalions,  vvliich  are  nominally 
very  small,  and  are  very  irregularly  paiJ,  are  diiefly 
made  up  from   tlie  perquisites  of  bribery   and  other 
vagcs  of  corruption. 
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cessary  for  her  interior  consumption,  with- 
out the  raw  materials  from  w'hich  they  are 
made  ?  And  if  Buonaparte  is  to  domineer 
over  a  ruined  people,  how  is  he  to  main- 
tain his  numerous  armies,  and  to  defray 
those  enormous  expences  which  are  inse- 
parable from  the  profligate  luxury  and 
tasteless  profusion  of  usurped  royalty  ?  I 
am  aware  that  it  will  here?  be  objected, 
that  when  I  draw  inferences  from  the  sup- 
position of  financial  embarrassments,  my 
premises  are  false ;  and  that  long  and  fatal 
experience  has  completely  exposed  their 
fallibility.  To  this  I  reply,  that  if  our 
previous  calculations  on  this  head  haver 
proved  so  deceptions,  it  is  chiefly  because 
we  have  failed  to  pursue  that  system  which 
19  most  likely  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  France  has  hitherto  been  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  all  her  wants  through 
the  channel  of  neutrality,  and  on  such 
easy  terms,  that  they  have  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  at  a  cheaper  price, 
than  if  she  had  maintained  a  protecting 
navy,  and  imported  them  in  her  own  ship- 
ping. The  rest  of  Europe,  under  her 
dominion,  has  been  provided  in  the  same 
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way,  and  on  the  sa^me  conditions.'  But 
the  moment  we  di'^solve  this  illegal  traffic, 
these  advantages  moist  cease,  and  this 
country  must  become  the  grand  and  ex- 
chisive  emporium  from  which  transmadne 
productions  can  be  obtained* 

Our  complete  supremacy  at  sea  fiif- 
nishes  us  with  other  inexhaustible  advan- 
tages, wliich  we  cannot  be  too  active  in 
employing  as  the  most  effectual  security 
for  their  preservation.  The  vengeance 
which  it  enables  us  to  inflict,  should  be 
exerted  in  every  mode,  and  felt  in  every 
direction.  To  such  a  foe  as  Buonaparte 
we  should  allow  no  respite. 

The  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  has^ 
at  once,  added  a  considerable  luimerical 
force  to  our  navy,  which  we  should  hasten 
to  convert  to  the  most  beneficial  purposes. 
This  acquisition  has  been,  by  a  particular 
set  of  people,  most  ridiculously  undeiv 
valued.  The  truth  however  is,  that  majiy 
of  these  ships  are  quite  new,  and,  although 
not  so  elegant  in  their  form  as  our  own, 
they  would^  when  manned  by  British  sea- 
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men,  be  able  to  keep  the  line,  in  an  en- 
gai^ement,  as  well  as  any  otherfe.  Some, 
which  are  not  so  fit  for  this  service, 
might  be  made  use  of  as  transports^  by 
which  much  time  would  be  saved  on  any 
emergency  when  this  description  of  vessels 
was  wanted,  and  a  considerable  reduction 
in  hire  would  be  also  effected.  Tjie  third 
class,  which  would  be  least  calculated  for 
the  open  sea,  might  be  fitted  up  in  dif- 
ferent havens  as  floating  barracks,  on  board 
of  which  from  10  to  i5,(XX)  soldiers  mi^ht 
be  constantly  embarked.  Tliis  body  might 
be  changed  every  two  or  three  months,  so 
that  we  should  always  have  a  force  ready 
to  undertake  any  sudden  enterprize,  and 
the  whole  of  our  army  would,  by  degrees, 
be  habituated  to  a  sea-faring  life.  Under 
proper  regulations,  these  barracks  would 
be  attended  with  less  expence  than  those 
on  shore,  and  might  be  rendered  fully  as 
Ileal  thy  and  convenient. 

Another  object  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  never  be  absent  from  the  contem- 
plation of  our  government,  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  Boulogne,  and  of  every  other  har- 
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bour  or  filing  town  which  is  exposed  to 
our  annoyance  along  the  whole  range  of 
the  French  coast.  Various  reports  have  - 
been  circulated,  about  the  flotilla  at  Bou- 
logne  being  in  a  decayed  state.  I  have 
heard  a  very  different  account,  and  which, 
I  am  confident,  approaches  much  nearer  the 
truth.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
Buonaparte,  after  having  expended  such 
an  immense  sum  in  their  construction, 
would  suffer  them  to  perish^  by  withhold^ 
ing  the  trifling  sum  which  would  be  requi- 
site to  keep  them  in'  repair^  But  if  they 
were  even  in  a  state  of  rottenness,  I  wouM 
still  attack  them  in  that  state,  because,  if 
we  can  once  prove  to  France  and  to  this 
country  that  the  bason  of  Boulogne, 
where  the  means  of  invasion  must  be 
chiefly  assembled,  is  within  our  reach, 
that  question,  which  with  the  increased 
po^er  of  Buonaparte  must  be  viewed  witE 
increased  anxiety  by  us,  will  be,  in  great 
measure,  divested  of  its  importance.  And 
that  this  desirable  object  may  be  effected 
by  the  rockets,  which  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully used  at  Copenhagen,  and  to  which 
l^e  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Congrevc 
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have  given  so  sure  a  direction  and  so  as* 
tonishing  a  range,  I  eiitertain  very  little 
doubt* 

» 

To  the  destruction  of  Boulogne,  if  we 
can  accomplish  it,  consent  would,  I  fency, 
be  unanimous.  But  when  I  talk  of  de^ 
stroying  fishing-towns,  I  fear  that  I  shaU 
fexcite  to  instant  insurrection  the  whole 
host  of  pseudo'philanthropists.  What! 
they  exclaim,  shall  we  pursue  this  ruthless 
systeqi  of  extermination  ?  shall  we  renounce 
the  finest  sentiments  of  humanity  ?  shall 
we  eternally  disgrace  ourselves  by  waging 
9  predatory  warfare  with  inoffensive  fisher- 
jnen  ?  This  would  be  all  very  just,  if 
Europe  were  still  divided,  as  it  formerly 
was,  into  separate  communities,  acknow* 
leging  the  doctrines  of  the  old  code  of 
public  law.  But  we  have  now,  unhappily, 
to  ruminate  over  a  new  order  of  things^ 
which,  by  a  general  convulsion  of  the 
(elements  of  civilized  government,  has 
totally  dismembered  and  dilapidated  ^1 
the  ancient  &>rins,  and  has  accumulated 
into  one  overw helming  mass  all  the  hete-r 
rogcaeoiis  properties  of  which  they  were 
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antecedemtly  cbmposed.  We  have  to  re- 
flect, that  their  various  resources,  thus 
consolidated,  are  at  the  entire  disposal  of 
one  man,  who  is  incessantly  bent  on  em- 
ploying them  in  our  destruction:  --  We 
have  further  to  consider,  that  this^  >mau  is 
in  possession  of  a  line  of  coast  whidbr  ex- 
tends from  Memel  ,to  Brest,  and  from 
Brest  to  (Cadiz ;  which,  in  addition  to  iWm 
cooipfehends  nearly  the  complete  circuit 
of  tlie  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  Archipelago.  We  also  have  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  seven  or  eight  hundred  miie» 
of  this  coast  run  in  a  parallel  dLrectioii 
with  Great  Britain,  and  that  nearly  aa 
much  more. is.  most  conveniently  situated 
for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  When  we 
have  duly  weighed  these  .observations,  let 
us  next  examine  how  many  fishing-towns 
this  length  of  coast  contains ;  and  then 
let  us  calculate  how  many  fisliermen  these 
towns  may  provide.  Buonaparte's  ships 
of  war  Iveep,  for  the  present,  to  their 
harbours  ;  and  the  commercial  sliips  of 
France  liave  been,  long  since,  driven  from 
the  seas.  It  is  thus,  in  fishing  boats,  alone, 
that  his  subject;^  can  have  au  opportunity 
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of  exeftising  their  skill,  or  of  adding  to 
theit  experience  as  sailors.  And  irheait 
recolteet  what  a  hardy  race  fishermen  usu- 
ally aiiB,  how  adventurous  in  fronting  dia- 
ger,  and  how  expert  in  avoiding  it,  fe 
must  admit  the  policy  of  obiiging  them  to 
recede  from  the  coasts  and  to  abaadon 
their  occupations.  We  know  that  Buo- 
naparte's most  ardent  wish  is  tO'lival  us  as 
a  maritime  power,  by  which  alcme  he  can 
ever  hope  to  realize  tl>e  schemes  of  te 
atrocious  ambition.  We  know  that,  in 
this  view,  he  is  building  ships  in  eveiy 
harbour  which  is  adapted  to  fhe  puffwse; 
and  that  the  moment  they  are  launched 
he  can,  by  a  despotic  ordinance,  compd 
every  one  of  these  fishermen  to  assist  in 
tlieir  navigation.  We  are  bound,  there- 
fore, no  longer  to  regard  this  race  of  people 
as  inoffensive  villagers,  gaining  a  livelihood 
by  their  harmless  industry,  and  fiimishiflg 
with  a  cheap  and  wholesome  food  a  beg- 
gared and  famished  population  ;  buc  as  a 
valuable  fund  of  intrepid  warriors,  wto 
may  one  day  be  disputing  with  us  the  tf^ 
pire  of  the  ocean. 
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Having  thus  discussed  the  poUcjr  of  the 
loeasure,  I  shall  now  take  into  consider- 
ation  the  charge  of  immorality,  which  has 
been  so  gravely  alleged  against  a  departure 
from  the  ancient  usages  of  the  world. 
Instead,  however,  of  admitting  it  to  he  a 
breacli  of  morality,  instead  of  bowing  to 
any  aa&  of  those  objections  which  have 
been  started,  I  contend  that  it  is  one  of 
our  bi<;he&t  obligations^  that  it  is  one  of 
our  duties  most  consistent  with  the  grand 
interests  of  humanity,  and  with  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  universal  justice,  so 
to  act* 

If  a  man  approach  me  with  a  declared 
determination  to  destroy  me,  am  I  to  d&- 
cliiie  the  use  of  a  destructive  weapon  in 
my  defence,  lest,  by  killing  him,  I  should 
commit  murder  ?  When  the  interposition 
of  the  law  can  save  me,  it  is,  undoubted- 
ly, my  duty  to  apply  to  it  for  protection  ; 
but  when,  by  being  pushed  to  extremities, 
there  is  no  time  for  its  interference,  I  must 
take  my  cause  into  m.y  own  hands,  and 
defend  myself  as  well  as  I  can.  If  this 
reasoning  hold  good  in  the  case  of  an  in«* 
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^(iVidaat,  it  purely  h  infinitely  stranger  as 
it  applies  to  the  cantempLatioa  and  diroo 
turn  o£inatioiial  concerns*  I  hope  that  I 
feel  for  the  cause  of  humanity  as  deeply^ 
and  Wnent  its  sufferings  as  sincerely,  as 
any  of  those  advocates  who  make,  such  a 
womanish  and  ill- timed  publication  of  their 
emotions.  But  I  look  to  the  wei£3tre  of 
nations  more  than  to  the  misjfoftunes  of 
individuals^  and  I  am  not  to  be  deterred 
from  the  recommendation  of  a  measure 
wliich  I  am  convinced  will  contribute  to  the 
general  advantage  of  my  country^  becajuse 
it  may  occasion  some  few  examples  of  par^ 
ticular  distress.  When  I  have  only  to 
consider  the  insulated  case  of  an  indivi- 
dual, I  am  bound  to  do  strict  justice  to 
ihdJt  individual ;  but  when  I  have  to  con-- 
sider  the  case  of  tlie  public,  individuals^ 
toerely  as  individuals^  must  be  banished 
from  ray  thoughts.  The  whole  super- 
structure of  all  wise  and  just  govetniuent 
must  repose  on  this  basis. 
« 

The  crimes  of  mankind  require  restraint, 
and,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  it  is 
fi^quently  necessary,  for  the  sak^  of  ex« 
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ample,  to  inflict  a  severity  of  punishment 
vhich  we  should  otherwise  be  most  <lesir-»' 
ous  to  relax.  If  we  cannot^  in  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  human  af£Eiirs^  act  up  to  ideal 
perfection,  we  must  approach  as  near  to 
it  as  circumstances  will  admit.  But,  in  our 
practice,  circumstances  must  determine 
our  conduct.  However,  therefore,  we  may 
be  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  pufblic 
law ;  however  readily  we  may  acknowlege 
their  justice  and  utility ;  yet,  if  we  find  our- 
selves engaged  in  a  most  perilous  and  des- 
perate contest,  with  an  enemy  who  totall]^ 
rejects  their  authority,  it  cannot  be  ex* 
pected  that  we  should  implicitly  submit 
to  their  controul ;  because,  if  we  did,  we 
should  devote  ourselves  to  inevitable  de- 
struction: We  may  lament  the  departure, 
but  we  have  ho  choice.  With  us  it  is  a 
measure  of  uncontrollable  necessity,  and 
he  who  IS  the  cause  of  it,  is  evidently  re- 
4spoiisible  for  its  consequences.  If  thea 
our  enemy  refuse  to  recognise  the  long- 
established  principles  of  national  law,  we, 
as  opposed  to  him,  are  immediately  re- 
leased from  their  observance.  If  this 
e^e^)y  compel  otlier  static  to  follow  his 
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footsteps,  we  arc  also  released,  as  opposed 
to  those  states.  Tliese  are  axionis  which 
require  ho  eldcidation,  and  to  which,  the 
moment  they  are  propounded,  every  one 
nlust  assent.  It  is  now  necessaiy  that  vc 
should  consider  the  peculiar  situation  of 
neutrals. 

According  to  my  conception,  neutrality 
implies,  that  all  nations,  so  defining 
themseh'es,  are  bound  to  act  with  strict 
impartiality  towards  belligerents ;  that  is 
to  say,  are  bound  to  conduct  themselves 
towards  the  respective  countries  at  war, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did 
previously  to  war.  Their  rights  cannot 
be  extended  by  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  the  conflicting  parties.  If  neutrals, 
therefore,  had  no  right  to  trade  with  the 
colonies  of  our  enemies  before  hostilities 
jcomihenced,  that  hostile  state  cannot,  of 
itself,  invest  them  with  that  right.  Con* 
sequently  we,  the  moment  we  discover  its 
assumption  to  be  in  any  way  injurious  U^ 
our  interests,  are  warranted  in  prohibiting 
its  exercise.  This  we  are  empowered  to 
dO;  according  to  the  old  doctrines  of  im^ 
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tional  law,  as  they  have  Jong  been  recog- 
nised aixd  practiced  by  all  ix^aritiine  -Sitates^ 
and  as  they  are  universally  i^id,do>va:  by 
the  most  eminent  publicists .  of  •  mp^wi 
times.  .  Thus  far  we  have»  all  along,  been 
authorized  to  go.  But  if  a  nesr. state ^ of 
things  arise,  for  which  old  regulatifoas  lut 
inefficient,  we  must  ordain  nexv  regulations 
which  are  more  applicable  to  the  change 
of  circun^^tances.  This  is  the  natural 
progress  of  all  law.  Before  an  aggression 
has  been  made^  or  an  inconvdniaoce  ielt, 
the  process  which  may  be  tieces^acjr  io 
prevent  or  controul  it,  is  not  likely  to<  be 
defined.  We  should  in  vain  search  the 
statute-book  for  the  punishment  of  a  crhne 
which  has  never  been  committed.    . 

•  •  ■ 

Thus,  when  we  find  ourselves,  in  the 
relation  which  we  bear  to  the  rest  of  Eu^ 
ropCj,  placed  in  a  situation  which  aur  im^ 
tory  never  before  exhibited,  it  is^  hot  to 
be  expected  that  past,  ocx^urrences  should 
afford  rules  and  precedents  for  the  regu^ 
latiou  of  our  present  conduct.  We  must 
bend  to.  existing  circumstances,  and  bfe 
governed  by  their    impulsive    directioit* 
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When,  therefore,  we  perceive  that  wc  are 
engaged,  in  no  ordinary  war,  with  a  pow- 
erful ^rnd  perfidious  foe,  who  conquers  as 
much  by  the  terror  of  his  ordinances  as 
by  the  force  of  his  arms ;  who,  at  the 
same  time,  conquers  by  diplomatic  cor- 
ruption and  intrigue,  by  secret  imprisbn- 
ment«  by  torture,  and  assassination,  as 
veil  as  by  open  assault ;  by  the  execution 
of  his  barbarous  denunciations,  as  well  as 
by  the  propagation  of  his  infamous  £adse- 
hood^  ;  and  whose  chief  aim  in  conquest, 
is  to  elevate  himself  on  the  pinnacle  of 
human  grandeur,  that  he  may  subject  the 
whole  earth  to  the  dominion  of  his  de* 
stroying  sword ;  that  he  may  every  where 
establish  an  unrelenting  military  despot*- 
ism ;  and  that  he  may  crumble  into  one 
undistinguishable  heap  of  rubbish  the 
stately  piles  of  political  and  civil  liberty, 
and  the  venerable  temples  of  moral  and 
religious  virtue ;  it  surely  becomes  in  us  a 
most  sacred  and  indispensable  duty  to 
ward  off,  by  any  means  with  which  God 
and  nature  liave  blessed  us,  the  dreadful 
(dispensations  of  such  a  destiny.  If  to 
avert  such  deplorable  calamities  old  modes 
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be  incompetent,  we  must  adopt  new  modesi 
ii  gentle  measures  be  inadequate,  we  must 
resort  to  rigorous  measures :  at  all  events^ 
we  must  endeavour  to  avert  them* 

Are  we  then,  after  so  long  an  experi* 
ment  of  forbearance ;  after  the  practice  of 
the  mildest  moderation  for  fifteen  years^ 
an  over-scrupulous  adherence  to  which  has 
so  infinitely  strengthened  the  great  adver- 
sary of  human  kind,  to  be  fearful  of  resum-» 
ing  our  rights  ?  Or  should  that  resumption 
be  insufficient^  which  under  present  cir-* 
cumstances  I  contend  it  would  be,  are  we 
to  hesitate  about  proceeding  a  few  steps 
beyond  those  limits,  which  custom  and  law 
have  already  authorized,  and  within  which^ 
the  moment  the  necessity  ceased,  we  should 
be  most  happy  to  return  ?  Ought  we  to  be 
deterred  from  this  reasonable  act  of  seli^ 
defence,  because,  forsooth,  neutrals,  who, 
for  a  protracted  course  of  years,  have  been 
immoderately  enriching  themselves  at  our 
expence,  would  sustain  some  trifling  addi-« 
tional  inconvenience  ?  We  have  long  been 
fighting  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  tor  the 
freedom  of  Europe,  and  for  the  great  inte^f 
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rests  of  mankind  all  over  the  world.  One, 
sacrifices  to  sustain  other  states  have  beea 
fitr  from  inconsiderable;  and  if  they  had  not 
basely  deserted  their  own  cause,  and  re- 
treated like  dastards  from  the  field,  they 
would  not,  at  this  moment,  be  groaning 
under  the  ponderous  cliains  of  the  meanest 
a,Dd  most  sanguinary  despot  that  ever 
trampled  on  the  pusillanimity  of  animate 
creation.  And  if  these  neutrals,  whom, 
some  insist,  we  should  nurse  with  so  much 
tender  dotage,  had  possessed  a  sentiment 
of  manly  feeling,  they  would,  long  since, 
have  ranged  themselves  under  our  sacred 
banners,  and  have  cordially  united  with  us 
in  this  holy  warfare.  Had  they  been  ac- 
tuated by  the  nobler  dispositions  of  our 
nature,  they  would,  long  since,  have  vo- 
luntarily foregone  the  sordid  profits  of 
their  mercenary  and  mendacious  contri- 
vances to  elude  and  cheat  us.  But  if  they 
are  so  dead  to  the  loftier  sensations  of  hu- 
manity ;  if  they  are  so  deaf  to  the  pro- 
phetic invocations  of  honour  and  of  glory, 
we  must,  at  least,  place  them  in  a  negative- 
position.  If  they  are  not  to  be  incited  to 
duty,  we  must,  at  least,  incapacitate  them 
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^from  irapeding  our  nobler  and  more  gene^ 
sous  views.  The  losses  and  .ioconvenietic» 
to  which  they  may  be  exposed,  beyond 
what  they  would  suffer  from  the  exercise 
of  our  rights^  according  to  ancient  usage, 
cannot  be  very  serious ;  indeed,  by  the  fit- 
cilities  which  it  would  be  our  interest  ta 
grant  them  in  other,  ways,  the  balance 
might  be  more  than  restored :  nor  could 
we,  at  all  events,  deprive  them,  in  a  long 
course  of  years,  of  a  ty the  of  the  profits 
which  they  have  reaped  from  previous  in- 
dulgence. But  were  their  grievances  an 
hundred  times  more  extensive,  such  a 
dreadful  necessity  as  the  present  existing, 
it  would  still  be  our  most  incontrovertible 
and  imperative  duty  to  persist.  Let  me, 
before  I  conclude,  just  put  one  plain  ques- 
tion, by  way  of  further  illustration.  If 
Buonaparte  were  to  prevail  over  this 
country,  can  the  most  bigotted  supporter 
of  the  system  of  effeminate  moderiEition 
conceive,  even  during  the  wildest  parox- 
isms of  his  fancy,  that,  in  six  nionths, 
there  would  be  a  neutral  nation  upon 
earth  ?  We  are,  therefore,  contending  for 
their  existence  as  well  as  for  our*  own,  and 
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ultimately  for  their  rights.  Wie  shall  only 
be  su3pending  regulatioDS  for  the  eventual 
preservation  of  the  old  order  of  things,  the 
full  operation  of  which  it  would  be  our 
happiness  and  glory  to  reinstate^  and 
which>  if  we  unfortunately  fail,  will  be 
doomed  to  inevitable  and  irremediable  ex- 
tinction. 


Much  groundless  clamour  has  been  ex- 
cited against  the  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  part  of  the  late  proclama- 
tion* which  disavows  the  right  of  search- 
ing  national  ships  belonging  to  friendly 
powers,  it  having  been  imagined,  that  we 
have  conceded  an  exclusive  privilege, 
which  maritime  states  had  hitherto  allowed 
us,  and  which  we  had  long  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  exercising.  This  clamour  has  pro- 
ceeded from  a  natural  and  a  laudable  feel- 
ing, viz.  from  a  jealousy  of  any  dereliction 
of  our  naval  rights.  But  the  question  has 
been  totally  misapprehended,  which  a  very 
little  explanation  will  shew. 

*  See  Proclamation,  dated  Queen's  Palace,  Oct.  I6» 
1807. 
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It  is  an  invariable,  and  universally  ad- 
mitted maxim  of  public  law,  that,  as  long 
as  nations  continue  at   peace  with  each 
other,  they  are  bound  not  only  to  refrain 
from  aggression    against    their  respective 
territories,  but  to  hold  inviolable  their  re- 
spective flagSjWhich  are  the  representatives 
of  their  independence  at  sea.  The  distinc- 
tion between  a  ship  of  war  and  a  merchant 
ship,  is  this,that  a  ship  of  war  is  a  part  of 
the  sovereign  power,  and  a  merchant  ship 
is  not.     They   consequently  have  distinct 
offices  and  distinct  rights :  but  they  are  in 
no  shape,  on  an  equality.     The  one  carries 
within  its  precincts  a  component  part  of  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  state, 
to  which  the  other  cap  have  no  possible 
pretension.      It  is  this    property    which 
authorizes  the  one  to  bring  to,  and  exa- 
mine the  other  at  pleasure,  a  right  which 
is  entirely  derived  from  its  character,  not 
from  its  strength.     If  a  vessel,  bearing  the 
flag  of  the  state,  be  ever  so  small,  holding 
a  commission  from  the  sovereign  power  of 
which  that  flag  is  the  token,  the  deck  from 
which  it  is  displayed,  is  to  be  considered 
as  independent  of  all  foreign  jurisdiction 
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and  controul  as  tlie  territory  of  the  state 
itself.  No  other  ship  can  search  her,  or 
detain  her,  or  even  board  her  against  her 
consent,  without  committing  an  open  act 
of  hostility,  and  as  direct  a  violation  of  her 
rights,  as  if  there  had  been  an  actual  inva- 
sion of  territorial  dominion.  If  a  dispute 
arise  on  any  point  whatever,  a  claim  may 
BO  doubt  be  preferred,  but  it  cannot  be 
enforced,  by  an  individual ;  and,  if  not  ami«- 
trably  adjusted,  the  ultimate  decision  must 
be  referred  to  his  government.  In  like 
manner,  if  two  friendly  powers,  whose  do- 
minions are  contiguous,  have  each  a  for- 
tress on  their  respective  frontier,  and  part 
of  the  garrison  desert  from  one  post  to  the 
other,  the  commandant  who  has  lost  his 
men,  may  certainly  demand  their  restora^ 
tiofi ;  but,  should  that  be  refused,  he  can 
have  no  right,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  in- 
vest  the  fort,  and  to  endeavour  to  recover 
them  by  force.  His  duty  evidently  is  to 
transmit  a  representation  of  the  injury  to 
his  government,  and  to  abide  by  its  direo- 
tions.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  any  individual  .to  oonvert 
R  trivial  injury  into  an  unpardonable  of<« 
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fence,  and,  whenever  he  thought  fit,  to  in- 
volve his  country  in  war. 

We  have  indeed,  at  different  periods  of 
oiir  histoty,  before  the  law  of  nations,  as 
to  maritime  rights,  was  properly  defined 
or  understood,  laid  claim  to  various  exclu- 
sive privileges,  particularly  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  and  during  one  part  of  the  reign 
of  William  III.  In  remoter  times,  when 
a  great  part  of  France  was  annexed  to  our 
empire,  we  assumed  a  despotic  maritime 
sovereignty,  which  our  power  was  gene- 
rally able  to  enforce,  but  which  was  found- ' 
ed  on  no  principles  of  real  justice,  and 
which  was  regularly  resisted  by  every  na- 
tion which  felt,  and  could  maintain  its  in- 
dependence. It  would  far  surpass  the 
bounds  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  go  into 
the  history  of  this  celebrated  question. 
Among  other  pretensions  however,  that 
of  searching  national  ships  was  contended 
for,  and  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  ac- 
tually formed  a  part  of  the  instructions  to 
our  naval  commanders.  But  it  was  never 
acquiesced  in  by  other  powers,  and  it  was, 
at  length/found  by  us,  to  be  so  unjust  in 
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its   principle,   and   so  inconvenient  in  its 
practice,   that   it   was  tacitly  renounced- 
Since  that  period  it  has  never  been  reviv- 
ed, except  in  a  few  desultory  instances, 
none  of  which  have  been  authorized  by  the 
government.*    So  far  as  to  the  principle. 
With  regard  to  the  practice,  if  we  reflect 
for  a  moment,   we  shall  at  once  perceive 
its  great  hardship  on  others,  and  its  trifling 
importance  to  ourselves.     If  we  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  neutrals,   their 
public  rights,  generally  speaking,  must  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  our  own.  Thus, 
if  we   insist   on  searchhig   their   national^ 
ships,  we  are  bound  to  allow  them   the 
same  privilege,  unless  there  be  some  parti-v 
cular  motive,  of  a  very  cogent  nature,  for 
the  refusal.    Now  with  regard  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, we,  possessing  an  hundred  ships  of 
war  for  every  one  of  that  description  in 


*  This  pretension,  which  was  origiaallj  started  in 
very  old  times,  was  first  abandoaed  in  1677.  About 
ten  years  afterwards,  James  II.  attempted  to  revive  it, 
but  it  was  finally  dropped  by  King  William.  Since 
then,  which  is  now  above  a  century  ago,  it  has  formed 
no  part  of  the  instructions  to  our  navy,  nor  has  it  beea 
ever  claimcd.by  any  solemn  or  recorded  act. 
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their  service,  surely  cannot  plead  any  rea- 
son of  suificient  weight  to  justify  the  ex- 
cep  ion  in  our  favour.  And,  if  we  allow 
the  right  to  be  reciprocal,  the  exercise  of 
it  would  be  considerably  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, and  would  expose  us  to  a  very  serious 
additional  proportion  of  molestation.  Be- 
sides, when  we  consider,  how  irritating 
and  vexatious  would  be  the  demand  on 
eitlier  side,  how  sensitive  power  is,  and 
how  easily  provoked  to  resistance,  we  must 
be  aware  how  frequently  it  might  be  at- 
tended with  bloodshed.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  less  consonant  with  interest  than  with 
reason,  mutually  to  relinquish  the  claim. 
Even  if  it  had  been,  on  our  part,  an  esta- 
blished right,  we  could  now  abandon  it 
with  credit,  as,  from  the  great  disparity 
between  the  strength  of  this  country  and 
that  of  America,  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible chance  of  our  incurring  the  reproach 
of  timidity.  From  this  spontaneous  aban- 
donment of  a  claim,  which  we  could  not  be 
justified  inassertmg,  it  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred,  that  we  have  conceded  any 
privilege  to  which  we  have  a  warrantable 
title.     Our  dispute  with  America,  and  the 
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causes  of  that  dispute,  cannot  be  in  the 
le  .sL  affected  by  the  agitation  or  settle- 
ment of  an  extraneous  and  accidental  oc- 
currence.     The  question  respecting  our 
undoubted  right  to   demand^   and    to  re- 
cover British-born  subjects  in  the  employ 
of  neutrals,  is  precisely  where  it  was ;  nor 
do  we  admit  of  any  pretension  whatever, 
on  their  part,  to  seduce  our  seamen  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  native  land,  or  to 
detain  them,  against  our  will,  in  their  com- 
mercial or  national  service.  But  such  con- 
duct being  legitimate  cause  of  war  (should 
redress  on  application  be  denied)  we  very 
properly  take  the  adjudication  of  the  in- 
jury out  of  the   hands  of  an  individual, 
who,  in  all  prvjbability,   would  determine 
it  accorrliiig  to  the  in)pulse  pf  momentary 
feeling,  and  in  whom,  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  supreme,  powers  of  the  state,  it 
could  never  naturally  nor  legally  vest,  and 
we  place  ii  lu  the  ha.ids  of  the  government, 
Aviiieh   is  the  sole  triounal  competent  to 
decide  on   questions   of  that  momentous 
import. 

Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  I  am  arguing 
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^against  my  own  principles,  in  order  to 
support  the  administration  in  a  measure 
which  seems  to^  contradict  them.  My 
chief  aim,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  has  been 
to  dempnstrate  the  absolute  necessity  of 
^n  immediate  and  rigorous  resumption  of 
our  established  rights ;  and  also,  to  point 
out  what,  in  ray  opinion,  under  the  pre- 
sent critical  circumstances  of  the  world, 
would  be  a  justification  of  their  extension. 
But  whilst  I  recommend  a  vigour  beyond  the 
laxOj  in  cases  in  which  that  vigour  is  dic- 
tated by  imperious  necessity,  I  also  recom- 
mend the  observance  of  mildness  and  con- 
ciliation, when  it  is  not  likely  to  be  attend- 
ed with  prejudicial  effects.  In  the  case 
before  us,  that  extreme  necessity  is  for 
from  apparent.  In  this  instance,  we  re- 
cede from  no  ancient  right,  nor  is  it  re- 
quisite that  we  should  establish  any  new 
one.  The  right  of  searching  merchant 
ships,  which  we  ^.Iways  possessed,  we  still 
retain.  The  right  of  searching  national 
ships,  which  we  once  claimed,  but  which 
was  never  recognized,  and  which  the  go- 
venment  has,  in  point  of  practice,  for 
above  a  century,  abandoned,  we  have  now. 
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in  consequence  of  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, which  has  revived  its  discussion, 
been  induced  formally  to  disclaim.  Bri- 
tish seamen,  harboured  in  Ainerican  mer- 
chantmen, may  be  numerous,  aiid  them  we 
can  claim,  and  take  by  prescriptive  and 
natural  right,  without  risk  of  contest,  a  id 
without  committing  any  offence  against 
national  honour.  Deserters,  sheltered  bv 
American  ships  of  war,  must,  from  the 
pitiful  weakness  of  the  American  nav} %  be 
few;  and  these  we  can  also  claim^  in  the 
expectation  of  their  voluntary  surrender. 
But,  unless  thus  given  up,  we  do  not  per- 
mit, on  the  summary  requisition  of  an  in- 
dividual, an  attempt  to  recover  them  by 
force,  which  could  not  be  executed  with- 
out an  open  violation  of  the  independence 
of  the  state  to  w  hich  she  belongs,  and  con- 
sequently without  incurring  the  risk  of  in- 
stant contention,  and  of  eventual  hostility 
between  the  two  countries.  The  detri- 
ment, generally  speaking,  can  be,  surely, 
neither  worthy  of  the  immediate  strife,  nor 
ot  the  ultimate  hazard ;  and  it  is  evidently 
becoming  the  dignity  of  all  states,  ac- 
knowledged ?ts  independent,  to  refer  casual 
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complaints,  which  involve  essential  inte- 
rests, to  their  respective  governments,  by 
which  alone  they  are  likely  to  be  investi* 
gated  with  sobriety,  and  settled  according 
to  their  intrinsic  merits.* 

*  The  right  of  claiming  British  subjects,  who  may 
have  engaged  in  the  service  of  neutrals,  or  have  taken 
refuge  on  board  their  national  ships,  is  perfectly  clear 
and  incontrovertible.    Should  a  formal  demand  of  their 
re-itoralion  be  made,  and  rejected,  there  is  indisputably 
foir  cause  for  war  against  the  offending  parly,  and  the 
government  would  be  justified  in  instantly  issuing  in- 
structions to  naval  commanders  to  recover  them  by 
force.     But  until  that  order  be  given,  no  individual 
can  be  warranted  in  having  recourse  to  violence.     The 
proclamation   is,   therefore,   under  all  points  of  view, 
correct.    What  our  cabinet  may  ultimately  think  fit  to 
do,  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  as  they  are  laid 
before  them.     If  the  Americans  insist  on  any  right  to 
detain  our  seamen  in  their  service,  it  is  evidently  our 
business  to  go  to  war,  to  resist  such  a  pretension  ;  be- 
cause then,  it  becomes  a  point  of  honour  in  the  first  in- 
stance independently  of  all  injury,  and,  if  once  esta- 
blished as  a  principle,   might,  in  an  ulterior  pbint  of 
view,  lead  to  very  prejudicial  consequences.     If,  how- 
ever, it  be  a  case  merely  of  an  accidental  nature,  which 
tliis  arparently  is,  it  may,  on  both  sides,  be  easily  ex* 
plained  and  repaired.     As  the  maritime  strength  of  the 
world  is  at  present  disposed,  it  is  more  for  our  inter- 
est, if  it  can  be  done  without  any  sacrifice  of  honour 
or  right,  to  either  of  whi«h,  I  am  satisfied,  the  present 
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Thus,  whilst  the  ready  abandonment  of 
all  pretensions  to  search  neutral  ships  of 
war  evinces,  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment, a  rigid  regard  to  impartial  justice, 
when  no  countervailing  duty  interferes  to 
impede  that  inclination,  it  betrays  no  dis- 
position  whatever    to   surrender    aiicient 

government  will  never  submit,  that  it  should  be  arnica- 
bly  settled.  Our  great  object,  after  all,  must  be  to  put  a 
complete  end  to  all  neutral  commerce,  which,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  assists  France.     For  this  I  have 
chiefly  contended.     And  wlien  we  consider   the  inso- 
lent, unjust,  and  outrageous  conduct  of  France  towards 
this  country,  we  are  clearly  justified  in  the  adoption  of 
any  measures,  whether  authorized  by  custom  or  not,  to 
invalidate  her  views.     We  have  but  one  enemy  to  con- 
tend with,  or  to  fear.     That  enemy  seeks  the  accent 
plishment  of  his  purpose,  which  is  our  destruction,  by 
any  means-     We  must,  therefore,  seek  io  defeat  that 
accomplishment  by  those  means  which  are  most  likdy 
to  insure  our  success.     Aiid  this  we  can  evidently  do, 
without  in  the  least  participating  in  his  guilt.     It  is^ 
on    our  part,  not  an  act  of  free-will,    but  of  com* 
pulsion.     The  evident  distinction  is  this.    He  departs 
from  all  rules,  and  proceeds  to  a//  exlremitiesy  without 
necessity ;   we  only  depart  from  those  rules j  and  pro- 
ceed to  those  extremities,  which  are  indisi^ensable  to 
our  preservation.     And  if  this  be  not  our  duty,  nothing 
can  be  our  duly,  which  tends  to  j}romote  or  secure  civfl 
liberty,  domestic  happiness,  or  political  independence* 
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and  incontrovertible  rights.  The  expe- 
dition to  Zealand,  indeed,  not  only  re^ 
moves  any  such  fear,  but  it  affords  an  ade^ 
<|uate  pledge  that  they  will  venture  beyond 
the  literal  construction  of  such  rights^ 
whenever  the  safety  of  the  country  is  en- 
dangered, and  the  necessity  of  the  case  is 
sufficiently  urgent  to  justify  the  deviation. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced^ by  misconception  on  one  side^ 
and  by  party  animosity  on  the  other,  I 
maintain,  that  both  these  measures  are  the 
result  of  a  steady,  wise,  dignified,  and 
consistent  plan  ;  that,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, they  ought  materially  to  increase  our 
confidence  in  the  exertions  of  the  present 
government ;  and  that  they  evince  a  firmness 
which  is  resolved  to  act  up  to  the  discharge 
of  duty,  unmoved  by  the  ephemeral  breath 
of  popular  censure  or  applause. 

In  our  conduct  towards  Copenhagen, 
we  have,  indeed,  been  reproached,  by  a 
small  but  active  and  vociferous  faction,  with 
following  the  exact  footsteps  of  Buona- 
parte.*   I  have,  I  hope,  already  explained 

♦  Without  at  all  adrerUng  to  Buonaparte's  innume- 
«ablt  aoto  of  hostility  against  neutrals,  to  excuse  our 

P 
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this  measure  sufficiently  to  satisfy  every 
unprejudiced  mind ;  and  such  malignant 
aspersions  we  shall,  I  trust,  ever  treat  with 
the  disdain  w-hich  they  deserve.*  We  may 

conduct  towards  the  Danes,  we  can,  in  their  own  pro- 
ceedings within  the  last  few  yeafs^  produce  a  case  pre- 
cisely in  point.  During  our  short  rupture  with  than 
in  the  year  1801,  as  a  member  of  the  northern  maritime 
confederacy,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor 
P^ul,  so  suddenly  started  up  against  our  naval  rights, 
they  sent  an  army  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  to 
take  possession  of  Hamburgh,  a  neutral  and  independent 
atatej  with  which  they  had  never  had  any  dispute,  and 
which  had  never  given  them  a  cause  of  compfaunt, 
urging  as  their  reason  for  the  measure,  the  necessity  of 
obstructing  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  English  on 
the  Elbe,  and  justifying  it,  by  the  imperious  and  un« 
avoidable  pressure  of  circumstances.  See  Prince  of 
Hesse's  dcclairation  to  the  council  pf  Hamburgh ,  on 
withdrawing  his  troops,  dated  May  90th,  1801. 

♦  It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  one  who 
feels  an  interest  in  the  honour  of  the  British  charac- 
ter  to  learn,  that,  on  the  evacuation  of  Zealand 
by  OUT  army,  general  Peymann  sent  two  letters  to 
lord  Cathcart,  expressive,  not  only  of  his  approbation 
but  of  his  astonishment,  at  the  rigid  discipline  which 
had  been  every  where  preserved.  A  great  many  of  our 
troops  were,  from  necessity,  stationed  in  the  palace  and 
gardens  belonging  to  his  Danish  majesty  at  Fredericks* 
berg ;  but  such  was  their  complete  good  conduct,  that 
iiot  a  picture  nor  a  piece  of  furniture  was  in  the  kast 
Muured,  nor  was  a  tree  in  the  gardens  mutilfitef).    £t^ 
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Ibie  iihpened  to  the  adoption  of  a  harsh  oi* 
even  a  violent  measure,  for  the  just  at-* 
iaihment  of  a  grand  political  object,  in 
resisting  and  frustrating  the  designs  of  a 
base  and  infuriated  foe ;  but,  our  object 
secured,  we  shall  conunit  no  unnecessary 
aggression,  for  the  gratification  of  sordid 
avarice,  or  unprincipled  revenge.  We 
shall  never,  I  feel  confident,  act  with 
cruelty  towards  other  states,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  resist  us  ;  hor 
shall  we  ever  make  power,  separated  froni 
other  considerations,  .constitute  right. 
This  would  be  a  barbarous  exertion  of 
brutal  strength,  which  is  totally  foreign  to 

tbe  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen,  ciril  as  well  as  militaiy, 
were  so  thoroagbly  sfttkfied  with  the  behaviour  both  (£ 
Our  officers  and  men,  that  before  they  separated,  the 
greatest  harmony  prevailed.  Let  the  opponents  of  go« 
yernment,  who  have  so  malignantly  endeavoured  to  de« 
fame  their  coilntry,  compare  this  with  the  progress  of 
Buonaparte's  arms^  Let  them  recollect  the  excesses  of 
his  troops  in  every  quarter.  Let  them  particularly 
recollect  the  contributions  which  were  levied  at  Ham« 
burgh,  and  the  l^orrors  which  were  committed  at  Lu« 
beck,  and  let  them  no  longer  disgrace  themselves  by 
attempting  to  blend  the  principles  or  acts  of  British 
policy  with  tliose  of  France. 
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Briti&h  ideas  ;  which  wl>idd  reflect  an  in- 
delible stigma  on  the  hitherto  untarnished 
honour  of  the  country  ;  and  which  would 
assimilate  us  in  character  with  the  praflw 
gjtte  despot  of  France. 

Ij^ndon^  Nov.  4,  1807- 


By  the  orders  in  Council^  dated  No« 
▼ember  11,*  our  Goyernment  has  at  lei^th 
had  recourse  in  part,  to  those  just  mear- 
«ures  of  retaliation,  which  the  unprovoked 
and  insolent  aggressions  of  our  enemy  have 
so  long  and  so  loudly  called  for.  As  far  as 
these  orders  go^  they  will>  no  doubt,  be 
found  serviceable,  both  in  assisting  our* 
selves  and  in  distressing  France  ;  but  I 
cannot  help  lamenting  that  they  have  not 
gone  further..  All  coounerce  with  the  co« 
lonies  of  our  enemies,  except  perhaps  such 
as  was  permitted  by  France  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  should 
have  been  strictly  prohibited,  nor  should 

*  See  the  SapplemeRt  to  the  London  Ganttc^  dated- 
NoYember  16^  1807. 
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« 

any  article,  under  any  pretence  trhatever^ 
have  been  su£fered  to  be  transported  from 
thosesettlementstoEurope.  Neutral  states 
being  allowed,  by  the  present  regulations^ 
to  keep  up  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
the  colonies  of  our  enemies,  and  to  bring  the 
produce  of  them  directly  to  Great  Biitain 
or  to  the  countries  to  which  their  vessels 
belong,  will  easily  contrive  to  coavey  a 
considerable  part  of  it  to  h(»tile  ports » 
They  have  already  shewA  the  fertility  of 
their  skill  at  deception,  and,  whenever  they 
meet  with  our  cruizers,  they  will  still  have 
t4ieir  false  certificates  to  produce.  Trieste 
and  Fiume,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  a» 
neutral  ports,  are  so  contiguous  to  the 
chief  harbours  of  the .  Adriatic^  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real 
destination  of  ships  steering  in  that  di- 
rection, and  the  short  distance  of  'Our 
own  coast  from  that  of  France  and  HoW 
land  must  expose  us,  in  a  far  more  serious 
degree^  to  the  same  inconvenience.  The 
nsk,  and  with  the  risk  theexpence  of  nau- 
tral  aid,  will,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  increas- 
ed to  J0ur  enemies,  but  I  fear  that  they 
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will  still  reap  from  it  considerable 
tages. 

This  measure  of  our  government  is, 
however,  for  the  present,  avowedly*  ex-* 
perhnental ;  and  unless  found  sufficient- 
ly eflfective,  materially  to  impede  and  cir- 
Qumscribe  the  illicit  traffic  against  which 
it  is  directed,  a  more  rigorous  mode  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  resorted  to.  Yet^ 
after  the  inconvenience  and  prejudice 
which  we  have  already  experienced  from 
our  indulgence,  I  cannot  understand  the 
policy  of  hesitating  about  the  full  re- 
sumption, of  our  rights,  by  literally  con- 
fining the  intercourse  of  neutrals  to  those 
regulations  which  were  prescribed  by 
France  and  her  dependents,  whilst  they 
remained  at  peace.  In  this  instance,  there- 
fore, we  continue  to  shew  an  ill-judged 
lenity,  and  to  concede  incontrovertible 
claims. 

The  only  particular  in  which,  by  these 
orders,  we  depart  from  established  custom^ 
is  in  declaring  France  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions of  blockade,  without  actually 
keeping  up  a  blockading  squadron,  and 
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by  such  declaration,  rendering  every  neu-» 
tral  ship,  which  attempts  to  enter  a  French 
port,  unless  she  have  a  clearance  from  this 
country,  liable  to  capture-  Bat  this  we 
are  evidently  justified  in  doing,  not  only 
in  consequence  of  Buonaparte's  orders  to 
a  similar  effect  against  the  British  empire ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with 
which  neutrals  have  obeyed  it.  The  effect, 
indeed,  which  has  been  given  to  his  de- 
cree, is  entirely  attributable  to  their  ac- 
quiescence. Without  their  assistance,  it 
would  have  been  a  mere  verbal  nullity ;  for, 
destitute  as  Fi'ance  is  of  naval  vigour,  she 
could  in  no  shape  have  rendered  it  effi- 
cacious. With  their  assistance,,  however, 
it  has  been  converted  into  a  most  serious 
grievance.  The  mere  declaration  of  Buo- 
naparte, that  this  country  was  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  dared 
not  send  a  single  ship  to  sea  to  attempt  to 
enforce  it,  as  long  as  he  continued  desti- 
tute of  extraneous  aid,  could  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  empty 
and  nonsensical  bombast,  by  its  complete 
impotency,  exposing  its  author  to  ridicule 
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and  contempt.  But  when  the  context 
comes  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
which  subjects  to  confiscation,  not  onJj 
all  British  property  discovered  on  board 
neatral  ships,  but  even  all  ships  and  car- 
goes, of  whatsoever  nation,  if  they  have 
visited  a  British  iy>rt,  a  substance  and 
consequence  are  imparted  to  the  decree, 
which,  through  the  contravention  of  neutral 
rights,  strikes  at  the  very  vitaUty  of  our 
foreign  trade.  From  their  acquiescence, 
therefore,,  Buonaparte's  regulations  dcnre 
all  their  importance. 

At  first  view,  it  seems  quite  incompre. 
bensible,  how  neutral  states  could  be 
brought  to  a  compliance  with  such  an 
ruitrageous  violation  of  their  most  obrious 
privileges.  To  resist  an  innovation,  by 
which  tlie  leading  principles  of  neutrality 
were  completely  subverted,  was  surely  a 
conduct  to  be  expected  from  those  who, 
whenever  Great  Britain  has  been  con- 
cerned,have  shewn  the  most  stubborn  a»d 
sensitive  jealousy  of  their  maritime  im- 
munities. But  our  relations  with  them 
happened  to  be  on  a  verv  diflGerent  foot- 
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tng.  By  yielding  to  us,  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  •  We  had  a  commercial  ship- 
ping to  carry  on  our  own  trade,  and  a 
warlike  navy  to  protect  it.  France  had 
neither.  She  consequently  required  the 
assistance  of  neutrals  to  bring  home  the 
produce  of  her  transmarine  possessions. 
The  proposal  was  readily  agreed  to,  and 
the  connexion  having  been  properly  me- 
thodized, the  parties  have  derived  from  it 
a  mutual  baiefit.  The  Americans  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  secured  the  largest  share, 
had  most  accurately  ascertained  its  value. 
By  yielding,  therefore,  to  France,  they 
knew  that  they  had  much  to  preserve, 
and,  setting  honour  entirely  out  of  sight, 
the  great  balance  of  profit  in  their  fevour 
easily  reconciled  them  to  a  metaphysical 
forfeiture,  especially  as  this  country,  which 
they  have  always  regarded  with  envy  and 
hatred,  was  chiefly  exposed  to  its  substan- 
tial operation.  They  only  had  the  disgrart^-^ 
trhich,  from  their  insensibility  to  charactei, 
they  considered  as  nothing ;  but  we  had 
the  pecuniary  loss  which,  from  their  at-^ 
tachment  to  lucre,  they  considered  as  every 
thing^. 
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This  grovelling  conduct  on  the  part  of 
America^  which  i»  a  nation  of  mere  traders^ 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  the  ex- 
tent is  stated  to  which  she  has  carried  on 
this  injurious  traffic.  Shortly  after  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  in  1803,  the  French 
government,  in  consequence  of  otnr  decided 
naval  superiority,  perceiving  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  bringing  home,  under  the 
protection  of  the  national  flag,  its  colo- 
nial produce,  made  over  to  America  the 
whole  of  its  commercial  marine,  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  restored,  at  a 
valuation,  within  twelve  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.*  These  ships, 
though  strictly  belonging  to  France,  have 
been  since  suffered  to  navigate  under 
American  .colours,  and  have  been  the 
j)rincipal  carriers  of  the  colonial  produce 
of  our  enemies  to  the  mother  countries. 
We  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  trade  has  been  pushed,   when 

*  Sec  Mr.  Lowe's  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies,  in  which  he  cites  the  eyidence  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  before  the  West  India  committee,  in  July, 
1807,  pai^e  lis. 
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the  Americans  themselves  acknowledge, 
that  the  amount  of  their  foreign  exporto- 
tions  (which  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
European  and  East  India  goods^  are  al- 
most entirely  the  produce  of  the  colo- 
nies of  our  enemies)  annually  surpasses 
14,000,000/.  ster.*  From  other  documents 
it  appears,  that  iq  the  year  1806,  no  less 
than  211  sail  of  American  vessels  entered 
the  port  of  Amsterdam  alone,  where  they 
unloaded,  besides  other  articles  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  45,000  hogsheads  of  su- 
gar, and  34,000  hogsheads  of  coffee-  We 
have  further  to  consider,  that  the  whole 
of  this  property  is  conveyed  to  our  ene- 
mies* ports  at  a  peace  freight  and  in^ 
surance,  whilst  we  are  paying  a  war 
freight  and  insurance  for  every  similar 
article  which  we  receive,  making  a  dif- 
ference against  ourselves  of  at  least  20 
per  cent. 

The  mystery  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  Americans,  is  thus  completely  unra- 
velled.    Having  no  objection  to  barter  na-^ 

«  See  New  York  Gazette,  dated  March  IStb^  1807* 
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tional  honour  for  commercial  profit,  th«y 
receive  the  full  price  of  their  submission. 
Such  an  example  however,  can  never  be 
thought  worthy  of  our  imitation,  nor  can 
any  one  pretend  to  assert  that  their  aoqui-' 
escence  should  be  the  forerunner  of  ours. 
If  they  basely  chuse  to  relinquish  the 
claims  of  their  own  independence,  we  must 
at  least  take  care,  as  far  as  we  are  involved 
in  the  consequences,  to  provide  a  reme^ 
dy-  If  they  are  the  chief  instruments  of 
mischief,  it  is  surely  no  more  than  fair 
that  they  should  sustain  some  part  of  the 
penalty.  What  is  due  to  Buonaparte's 
insolence,  is  no  less  due  to  their  pu-* 
sillanimity.  Had  they,  in  the  outsd:, 
manfully  opposed  the  invasion  of  their 
rights,  we  should  have  supported  them 
in  the  contest;  but  influenced  as  they 
have  been  in  their  determination  by  the 
selfish  motives  of  interest  and  fear,  it 
becomes  our  business  to  point  out  their 
error,  by  ^hewing  them  that  a  nation 
can  never  depart  with  safety  from  tlie 
principles  of  honour  and  justice  ;  and 
by  convincing  them,,  that  if  Buonapar-f 
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te's  pawer  can  procure  them  a  tempo- 
xary  advantage,  our  power  can  inflict  on 
tbem  a  lasting  injury. 


Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  with  which  I 
had  written  the  above,  when  intelligence 
arrived  oif  the  fresh  events  which  are  un-- 
folding  tliemselves  on  the  theatre  of  conti- 
nental politics,  of  which  Buonaparte  is  at 
length  declared  the  sole  and  supreme  ma- 
nager. His  associates  will  not,  however,  I 
imagine,  have  much  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  appointment  to  which 
they  have  subscribed,  as  his  patent  is  dur- 
ing life,  and  as  from  the  specimen  m  hich 
he  has  already  given  of  his  disposition,  he 
\s  not  likely  to  arrange  the  drama  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  spectators,  nor  to  ma- 
nage the  fund  for  the  general  advantage  of 
the  concern.  By  some  fatality,  every  re-* 
presentation  under  his  direction  is  stripped 
of  attraction.  Comedy  is  without  grace, 
tragedy  without  dignity,  and  farce  without 
humour.      These    are,   indeed,   wonder^ 
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working  times  in  which  we  live-  The 
sphere  of  human  action  is  retrograde, 
and  tlie  nature  of  man  reversed-  Base- 
ness and  humiliation  of  sentiment  are  be- 
come concomitants  of  elevated  rank  ;  and 
in  the  ordinary  occumrences  of  life,  in  the 
most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  weighty, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  ferocious  and  clown- 
ish extravagance,  that  overshades  every 
amiable  or  commendable  instinct  of  the 
soul.  If  things  proceed  much  longer  in 
this  lamentable  course,  the  corruption 
will  be  universal ;  and,  amidst  the  trembl- 
ing crowds  of  continental  slaves,  there 
will  not  be  the  semblance  of  a  gentleman 
or  of  a  man  of  honour  left. 

Every  day  continues  to  furnish  accounts 
of  some  act  of  increased  outrage  on  the 
part  of  Buonaparte,  and  of  increased  ser- 
vility on  the  part  of  his  royal  colleagues. 
They  seem  to  be  trying  which  shall  forge 
the  strongest  chain,  or  advance,  with  the 
most  headlong  precipitancy,  to  a  state  of 
deplorable  vassalage.  Austria  is  already  a 
member  of  the  confederacy,  and  Russia 
may  be  expected  soon  to  join  the  infatu- 
ated and  infamous  phalanx.     Portngal,  fiwr 
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acting  With  honour  towards  an  old  and 
faithful  ally,  is  doomed  to  destruction; 
and  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  among 
all  the  continental  sovereigns,  has  alone 
displayed  the  magnanimity  of  an  hero» 
surrounded  as  he  is  by  purchased  or  ter- 
rified governments,  can  scarcely  hope  for 
salvation. 

But  of  all  the  plots  which,  in  the  records 
of  human  villany,  have  ever  been  con- 
trived to  gorge  the  voracity  of  atrocious 
ambition,  that  which  has  been  determined 
on,  by  the  base  and  prolific  ingenuity  of 
Buonaparte,  to.  ruin  the  Spanish  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  has  a  just  claim  to 
pre-eminence.  To  take  advantage  of  the 
imbecillity  of  a  father,  by  insinuating  sus- 
picion into  the  sanctuary  of  domestic 
confidence,  and,  by  imposing  on  his  credu- 
lity, to  provoke  him  to  accuse  his  own 
son  of  a  design  to  assassinate  him  ;  is 
one  of  those  complex  productions  of  di- 
abolical fraud>  which  could  never  have 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  man, 
who  was  not  already  totally  lost  to  the 
faintest  feelings   of  humanity,   and   w1k> 
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with  every  refinement  of  wickedness* 

When  we  consider  Buonaparte's  suc- 
cess, and  the  truly  wonderful  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  wrought,  -we  can 
hardly  refrain  from  thinking,  that,  foir 
some  mysterious,  but  just  purpose,  he 
has  been  uphdd  by  a  power  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  controuL 
Yet  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  re- 
flect on  the  infinite  mercy  of  that  Power, 
how  slow  he  is  in  wrath,  and  how  quick 
in  forgiveness,  the  measure  of  suffering 
seems  irreconcileable  with  the  ostensi- 
ble principles  of  his  government,  and 
the  punishment  apparently  exceeds  the 
ofience.  Unhappily,  we  can  trace  a 
great  part  of  tlie  misfortunes  which  have 
overwhelmed  the  world,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  sufferers  ;  and  until  the  generous 
feelings  of  mankind  are  roused  from  tor- 
pidity, and  operate  a  complete  change  in 
the  tide  of  public  opinion,  it  is  in  vain  to 
speculate  on  their  emancipation^  or  even 
to  hope  for  a  remedy  against  increasing 
calamity. 
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This  nation  is  now  the  only  point  of 
l-esistance  left ;    to  overcome  which,   all 
the  energies  of  the  world  may  perhaps  be 
soon  concentered.  Whilst  Buonaparte's  am-* 
bition  is  incessantly  urging  him  to  attempt 
our  subjugation,  that  he  may  indulge  in 
the  unrestrained  gratification  of  his  envy, 
his  pride,  his  hatred,  his  avarice,  his  cru- 
elty,  and  his  revenge,  those  whom  he  has 
enslaved,  will  possibly  cordially  assist  him 
in  his  object,  that  we  may  no  longer  be  a 
reproach  to  their  pusillanimity,  and  that 
we  may  share  in  their  misery  and  disgrace. 
It  is  the  uniform  characteristic  of  culp- 
able degradation,  to  envy  those  who  have 
been  preserved  by  their  worth,  and  to  be 
desirous  of  reducing  them  to  their  own 
ignominious  level.  But  I  firmly  trust,  that 
we  j^.hall  not  shrink  from  the  glorious  dis- 
tinctioii  which.  Under  the  blessings  of  Pro- 
vidence, our  virtues  have  acquired  for  us, 
and  that,  knowing  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  possession,  we  shall  never  submit  to 
its  loss.     Never,  I  am  confident,  shall  we 
desert  the  sacred  cause  which  is  intrusted 
to  our  defence ;  but,  as  our  enemies  in- 
crease, we^  shall  more  strenuously  assert 
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our    rights,     and    more    demonstratiyely 
prove  their  inability  to  crush  us. 

Tilings  cannot  for  ever  continue  in  a  state 
of  deterioration .  There  is  fortunately  a  point 
beyond  which  calamity  cannot  extend; 
and  the  effects  of  Buonaparte's  rapacious 
violence  and  sanguinary  coercion,  must 
shortly  reduce  a  great  portion  of  mankind 
to  such  consummate  wretchedness,  that 
death  will  be  preferable  to  life,  and  a  des- 
perate effort  may  then  be  expected  to  be 
made,  to  rid  the  world  of  his  intolerable 
yoke.  The  period  is  possibly  not  verj^ 
remote,  when  the  hollow  pedestal  vhich 
supports  the  column  of  his  power  shall 
give  way,  and  when  it  shall  be  doomed 
to  crumble  faster  than  it  has  been  reared. 
But  sliould  this  desirable  event  be  yet 
long  delayed,  let  us  still  resolve  to  acquit 
ourselves  of  our  duties.  By  yielding, 
every  thing  must  be  forfeited  ;  by  perse- 
vering, every  thing  ma^/  be  gained.  Can 
we  then  hesitate  about  the  choice  ? 

If  it  be  an  awful,  it  is  also  a  sublime 
and  majestic  spectacle  to  contemplate 
the  progress  of  our  fortune  and  our  fame  ; 
to  observe  thi^.  little  but  illustrious  island. 
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expanding  in  glory,  as  its  difficulties 
multiply  ;  to  observe  it  forming  a  soli- 
tary exception  in  the  midst  of  genrral 
depravity,  and  deriving  additional  splen- 
dour from  the  obscurity  by  wliich  it  is 
surrounded ;  to  observe  it,  whilst  as- 
sailed by  a  host  of  confr^derate  nationsJ^ 
calmly  surveying  the  stonn,  and  indiii;- 
nantly  defying  the  utmost  efforts  of  its 
fury. 

Let  us,  then,  banish,  not  only  from 
our  expectations,  but  from  our  wishes, 
all  thoughts  of  peace  with  Buonaparte. 
Whilst,  indeed,  there  is  a  particle  of 
masculine  vigour  about  us;  whilst  there 
is  a  spark  of  generosity,  of  candour,  or 
of  justice  unextinguished  in  our  breasts; 
whilst  we  retain  the  faintest  attachment 
to  our  religion  or  our  laws,  to  our  perso- 
nal freedom  or  our  political  independance*; 
whilst,  in  fine,  there  is  a  drop  of  genuine 
British  blood  flowing  in  our  veins ;  m  e 
must  abhor  an  act  that  has  the  semblance 
of  reconciliation  with  a  monster,  v/iio  has 
paved  his  way  to  power  by  the  commis- 
sion of  every  crime  which  can  stain  the 
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human  character;  who»  as  he  has  ad^ 
vanced  in  the  career  of  fortune,  has  re^ 
ceded  from  the  standard  of  virtue ;  and 
who,  in  proportion  as  he  has  ascended  in 
the  cUmax  of  rank,  has  plunged  more 
deeply  into  the  abyss  of  wickedness . 


London,  November  25,  1807y 
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TO  THS 


FIFTH  EDITION. 


I  DID  not  imagine  that  I  should  have 
any  thing  further  to  add  to  the  foregoing 
publication,  but  as  it  still  continues  in  re- 
quest, I  naturally  feel  desirous  of  render- 
ing it  as  complete  as  I  can,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent date.  Events  of  the  highest  interest 
continue  to  unfold  themselves  with  an  ac- 
celerated rapidity,  which,  to  my  optics,  is 
visibly  tending  to  the  catastrophe  destined 
to  close  the  stupendous  drama  which  has, 
for  so  many  years,  been  acting  on  the 
moral  theatre  of  life.  The  tyrant  of  Eu- 
rope has  evidently  nearly  reached  the  li- 
mits of  his  baneful  career:  he  has  nearly 
exhausted  all  the  modes  and  devices,  of 
which  he  has  been  so  abundant  an  author, 
ipf  vexing,  destroying,  and  trampling  on 
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mankind.  The  torments  of  his  slaves  arc 
becoming  too  acute  for  silent  submission, 
and  even  the  terror  of  his  denunciations 
can  no  loiTger  suppress  the  ejaculations  of 
despair. 

The  Dutch,  who  owed  all  their  power, 

.  and,  in  great  measure,  their  existence  to 
commerce,  have,  at  length,  been  reduced, 
by  Buonaparte's  forced  loans  and  prohi- 
bitory decrees,  to  the  last  stage  of  beg- 
gary. They  describe  their  situation  in 
terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  accu- 
racy of  which  even  the  usurper  at  the  head 
of  their  government  has  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge.*  Millions  besides  the 
Dutch  must  be  suffering  nearly  in  a  simi- 
lar degree,  and  will,  no  doubt,  ere  long, 

'  also  manifest  their  feelings.  When  our 
late  orders  in  council  come  to  be  enforced 
in  full  efficacy,  they  cannot  fail  to  con- 
vince the  continental  states  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  Buonaparte's  power,  compared 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  regula- 
tion and  controul  of  commercial  concerns. 

*  See  the  leport  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative 
body,  ^vith  their  address  to  Louis  Buonaparte  and  hi^ 
answer,  dated  Utrecht,  Not.  14,  and  Dec*  S,  1S07- 


His  authority  and  vigilance  can  only  ex- 
tend to  the  importations  on  his  coast ;  and, 
however  he  may  threaten  or  ordain,  the 
ocean  will  be  deaf  to  his  voice,  and  will  still. 
be  the  bearer  of  British  industry  and  arts  to 
the  remotest,  regions  of  the  globe.*  He 
must,  therefore,  confine  himself  to  his  con- 
tinental arrangements,  which,  alas !  afford 
him  a  field  sufficiently  ample  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  impious  propensities.  His  fears 
for  his  personal  safety  administer  a  perpe- 
tual nutriment  to  the  grossness  and  versa- 

♦  Nothing  can  afford  a  clearer  demonstration  of  Buo- 
naparte's opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  these  new  regula- 
tions than  the  frantic  rage  which  is  displayed  in  his 
/w/?m«/  decree,  dated  Milan^  Dec.  17,  1807.  The 
petulant  violence  of  his  passion  is  of  that  peculiar  na- 
ture, that  the  range  of  language  is  not  of  sufficient 
scope  to  express  it,  and  he  is  reduced  to  thq  necessity 
of  coining  a  new  word  (denationaliser)  for  the  occa- 
sion. But  whilst  he  is  fulminating  his  interdicts  and 
excommunications  against  us,  he  would  do  well  to  re- 
collect, that  he  is  not  pope  Innocent  III.,  neither  is  this 
the  commencement  of  the  IStli  century.  Our  supersti- 
tion is  not  likely  to  give  effect  to  his  anathema^,  and 
when  he  talks  so  bigly,  it  might  be  of  some  service 
t©  his  cause,  if  he  would  graciously  condescend  to  in- 
form the  world,  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  means, 
his  threats  are  to  be  enforced. 
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tility  of  his  conceptions,  and  his  progiiess 
in  his  poHtical  tours,  exhibits  a  kind  of 
rotatory  succession  of  creation  and  aboli- 
lion.  What  one  month  produces,  the  next 
annihilates,  to  be  speedily  replaced  by 
some  more  atrocious  novelty.  He  thus 
goes  on,  erecting  and  subverting,  enacting 
and  expunging,  with  indefatigable  industry 
and  endless  variety ;  dictating  his  arbi- 
trary decrees  ;  plundering  and  parcelling 
out  subdued  kingdoms  ;  harassing  and  de- 
stroying prostrate  nations.  These  are  pur- 
suits, which  are  congenial  to  the  senti- 
ments of  his  heart,  and  the  views  of  his 
mind;  but  his  nature  must  be  totally  re- 
versed, before  he  can  be  expected  to  insti- 
tute any  system  of  government,  which  is 
calculated  to  promote  the  tranquillity,  or 
comfort,  or  prosperity  of  those  who  have 
been  surrendered  to  his  sway.  All  his 
:^peculations  orii^ifiate  and  terminate  in  the 
disgusting  seliUhness  of  his  depraved  and 
brutal  appetites.  Nothing  good,  or  gene- 
rous, or  great,  can  mingle  with  the  foul 
stream  of  his  passions.  He  is  a  scourge  to 
piniish  the  sins,  and  not  a  protector  to 
suage  the  miseries,  of  the  human  race. 
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The  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  present 
administration  have,  however,  in  many  re^ 
spectSi  counteracted  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects, and,  having  once  turned  the  tide  of 
his  success,  may  possibly  be  the  instru- 
ment of  his  downfall  • 

Buonaparte  has  been  long  convinced, 
that  nothing  effectual  can  be  attempted 
against  the  independence  of  this  empire, 
whilst  we  preserve  our  present  decisive  su- 
periority at  sea.  Under  this  persuasion^ 
he  had  matured  a  plan  of  uniting  the  se- 
parate fleets  of  the  other  maritime  states 
of  Europe  against  this  chief  bulwark  of 
our  national  defence.  After  the  signature 
(of  the  peace  of  Tilsit^  he  could  depend  on 
the  co-operation  of  Russia:  his  negotia^ 
tions  with  Denmark  anticipated  the  June-' 
tion  of  the  naval  strength  of  that  power : 
Sweden,  who  was  not  to  be  corrupted,  was 
to  be  subdued :  and  P&rtugal  was  regarded 
as  a  pi'^y  which  might  at  any  time  be  se- 
cured. Of  these  four  subsidiaries,  Russia 
has,  however,  alone  fulfilled  his  expecta- 
tions. Of  the  Danish  marine,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  a  British  army  and  fleet  before  the 
Dani'ih  capital,  he  has  been  unexpectedly 
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deprived :  the  heroic  king  of  Sweden  con- 
tinues firm  to  rtis  engagements,  and  rejects 
with  disdain  all  association  of  interest 
\vith  the  imperial  robber  and  assassin  :  and 
tlie  royal  family  of  Portugal,  with  their 
army,  navy,  and  treasure,  have  been  trans- 
ferred^ under  the  protection  of  a  British 
squadron,  and  by  the  address  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
molestation.*  This  resolution  to  chan£;e 
the  seat  of  empire  has  been  worthy  of  the 
ilame  of  Braganza ;  and,  amidst  the  fallen 
dignity  of  royal  rank,  it  is  a  high  consola- 
tion to  see  two  princes,  one,  the  descendcmt 
of  Gustavud  Vasa,  who  rescued  Sweden 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Danes;  the  other, 
sprung  from  the  duke  of  Braganza,  who  li- 
berated Portugal  from  the  Spanish  yoke, 
acting  ttp  to  the  glory  of  their  illustrious 

♦  I  have  not  lengthened  tliit  work,  by  entering  into 
a  discussion  of  the  vast  commercial  advantages  ivfaich 
this  grand  ercnt  nmst  open  to  the  weatth  and  industry  of 
tMs  empire,  because  iiicy  are'sufficiestly  evident,  and 
mast,  at  once,  suggest  themselves  (o  every  mind.  It 
vrill  very  sqob,  in  this  vkw,  morethaa  compensate  for 
any  losses  vrhich  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
sustained  from  the  tyrannic  x^sttictiras  of  the  base 
Corsiean. 
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ancestors^  braving  every  danger,  encoun** 
taring  every  toil,  and  submftting  to  every 
privation,  rather  than  be  polluted  by  9^ 
connexion,  even  of  nominal  cordiality^ 
with  the  vilest  and  most  opprobrious  of 
mankind. 

How  different,  how  lamentably  different, 
in  the  estimation  of  all  whose  estimation 
is  honorable,  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  emperor.  He,  who  was  lately 
idolized  as  the  valiant  champion  of  the 
violated  rights  of  humanity,  as  the  hope 
and  refuge  of  the  feeble  and  destitute^i 
from  what  a  majestic  height  has  he  fallen* 
From  being  fhe  repeller  of  injustice^  to 
become  the  accomplice  of  the  unjust;  from 
being  the  shield  against  oppression,  to  be^ 
come  the  sharer  of  the  oppressor's  spoiU ; 
from  being  the  ally  of  George  III.  and 
the  British  people^  to  become  the  friend, 
and  tool  of  Buonaparte  and  his  gang  of 
marauding  executioners,  is  one  of  those; 
revolutions  in  the  human  character,  which 
extorts  compassion  for  a  credulity  that 
could  be  so  deceived,  and  contempt  for  an 
abjectness  that  cpuld  ^toop  so  k>w«  His 
majesty's   declaration   in  answer  to   the 
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Hussian  manifesto,  is  a  most  eloquent  and 
powerful  appeal  both  to  the  heart  and  the 
understanding  ;*  and  if  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander have  any  nobility  of  sentiment  left, 
it  must  awaken  in  his  breast  the  deepest 
remorse  and  shame.  It  must  make  him 
smart  under  the  contemplation  of  forfeited 
greatness,  and,  by  pointing  out.  to  him  the 
wide  interval  between  his  late  honourable 
independence  and  his  present  ignominious 
captivity,  must  create  an  eager  inclination 
to  sever  himself  from  an  unnatural  confe--' 
deracy,  and  to  be  restored  to  the  friend- 
ship, alliance,  and  respect  of  a  great  and 
generous  nation. 

Splendid  as  have  been  the  fortunes  of 
this  empire,  throughout  its  history,  never 
was  it  before  exalted  to  such  an  eminence  as 
that  which  it  at  present  occupies.  Whilst  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  have  been  either 
forced  or  cheated  out  of  their  indepen- 
dence, we  find  ourselves,  in  this  sixteenth 
year  of  the  most  bitter  and  expensive  war 
that  was  ever  waged,  flourishing,  with  in- 

♦  See  bis  Majesty's  declaration  elated  Westminiffr^ 
Dec.  18, 1807, 
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creased  strength,    and  undiminished  re- 
sources;  not  only  equal  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  own  rights,  and  the  defence 
of  our  own  liberties,  but  able  to  afford  con*- 
solation  and  support  to  our  discomfited 
allies.    It  does  make  the  soul  expand  with 
generous  warmth,   when  we  contemplate 
our  own  pre-eminence  in  the  scale  of  hu* 
man  importance.    Attachment  to  our  na- 
tive soil  is  an  instinctive  feeling,  partaken 
in  common  by  every  individual  of  the  ha* 
foitable  earth.     It  is  a  feeling,  associated 
with  the  recollection  of  every  varying  sea- 
ton  and  incident  of  life,  and  with  all  the 
endearing  relations,  of  our  family,  our  kin- 
dred, and  our  friends.    But  how  must  that 
sentiment  be  ennobled  and  refined,  when 
these  tender  and  captivating  sympathies 
of  private  affection  are  blended  with  every 
thing  that  is  estimable  or  illustrious  in  the 
loftier  sphere  of  public  celebrity  and  vir- 
tue; in  government,  in  religion,  in  morals, 
in  laws,  in  arms,  in  science,  and  itl  arts  1 
Can  any  Britmn  even  think  that  he  is  a 
member  of  such  a  community,   without 
being  inspired  with  the  ardour  and  devo- 
tion which  are  requisite  to  eternise  its  du^i^ 


ration.    Next  to*  my  God»  I  do  adore  my 
country.    If  it  be  an  error  of  superstition^ 
the  transgression  must  at  least  be  a  par-* 
donable  one,  for  within  the  sacred  pre--* 
cincts^  of  this  my  native  land,  I  find  com- 
prehended every  earthly  objetrt  of  human 
interest  or  desire,  all  that  is  most  dear  to 
my  feelings,and  most  gratifying  tomy  pride» 
Without  pretending   to   decypher   the 
mysterious  page  of  futurity,  I  yet  may  be 
permitted  to  reason  from  the  analogy  of 
past  story,  and  to  deduce  probable  conclu--* 
sions  from  occurrences  which  are  actuallj 
passing  in  review.  In  the  natural,  as  in  tbt 
moral  world,  harmony  and  order  frequent^ 
ly  succeed  the  most  violent  convulsions, 
and,  as  happier  times  have  preceded,  we 
may  hope  that  they  M'^ill  follow,  the  throes 
and  agonies  with  which  the  race  of  man  has 
been  visited.   For  myself,  I  feel  thoroughly 
coi>vinced,  that  if  our  constancy  and  pa* 
tience  do  not  desert  us ;  if  we  but  con- 
tinue stedfast  to  those  transcendent  duties 
which  seem  both  to  solicit  and  to  command 
our  exertions ;  and  if,  acting  up  to  the  di- 
vine impulse  of  patriotic  affection,  we  hav^ 
the  manliness  to  resist  the  MbI  allure* 
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ments  of  an  insidious  peace,  our  fortunes 
will  ultimately  prevail.  And  here  let  me 
most  seriously  deprecate  every  inclination 
to  refer  our  cause  to  the  decision  of  any 
foreign  jurisdiction.  We,  who  are  die 
best  judges  of  our  interests  and  our  rights,^ 
are  also  best  able  to  assert  them.  Let  lis 
then  most  cautiously  beware  of  being  etw 
trapped  by  offers  of  mediation.  Honour 
is  too  delicate  a  possession  to  be  trusted 
out  of  our  own  keeping,  and,  above  all, 
should  we  be  jealous  of  confiding  it  to 
the  guardianship  of  those,  who  have  prov- 
ed tliemselves  so  little  competent  to  the 
protection  of  their  own^  Where,  indeed, 
are  we  to  look  for  a  power  likely  to  be  an 
impartial  and  effective  arbitrator  for  this 
country?  The  age  is  past, . when  justice 
poised  her  scales  with  equal  weights,  and 
when  the  reciprocal  claims  of  parties  were 
fairly  balanced.  What  was  formerly  ob- 
tained from  the  equity  of  gpvernments, 
must  be  now  extorted  from,  their  fears. 
^d  we  must  conquer  with  our  swords, 
before  we  can  venture  to  negotiate  with 
our  pens. 
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The  burdens  of  war  are,  no  doubt,  se^ 
verely  felt ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  reflect 
on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  contest 
in  which  we  are  engaged »  without  being 
convinced,   that  the  evil  is  unavoidable, 
and  that  it  is  only  to  be  mitigated  for  the 
present,  or  terminated  eventually,  by  reno- 
vated and  indefatigable  exertion.     Consi- 
derable, however,  as  our  sufferings  have" 
been  in  the  abstract,  they  vanish  almost  in- 
to nothingness,  when  contrasted  with  those 
by  which  other  states,  and  even  France 
herself,  have  been  cursed.  The  bmvery  and 
skill  of  our  heroic  defenders  have  hitherto, 
by  the  blessings  of  Pro\idence,  aflForded  us 
an  ample  protection,  and  have  averted  from 
our  shores  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  con- 
flicting hosts.     The   inhabitants   of    this 
peaceful  isle  have  not  yet  beheld  hostility 
in  its  terrific  guise.     Our  fields  have  not 
l>een  laid  waste,  nor  our  churches  profan- 
ed, nor  our  houses  ransacked,  nor  our  per- 
sons abused.      No  despotic   master   has 
hitherto  subverted  our  public  institutions, 
nor  has  a  licentious  soldiery,  the  bearers  of 
pillage,  murder,  and  rape,  invaded  the  pri- 
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Vacy  of  otir  domestic  retirement.  Shall  we 
then  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  such  in* 
estimable  blessings,  or  incur  the  risk  of 
their  loss  by  neglecting  the  means  of  their 
preservation  ?  Is  the  thought  for  a  mo-^ 
ment  to  be  endured,  that  Britons  shall  be 
outvied  by  any  other  people  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  patriotio  devotion  ?  Least  of  all, 
is  the  idea  to  be  tolerated,  that  !Prench- 
men  shall  persist,  with  keener  ardour,  in 
the  propagation  of  vice,  than  Britons  in 
the  vindication  of  virtue ;  that  they  shall 
make  more  powerful  efforts  in  support  of 
a  barbarous  and  impious  usurper,  than  we, 
in  defence  of  a  legitimate  and  benevolent 
king ;  that  they  shall  contend  more  stre- 
nuously for  the  prolongation  of  an  odious 
despotism,  than  we,  for  the  security  of  a 
free  constitution  ;  that  they,  in  fine,  shall 
be  stimulated  to  encounter  more  hazards 
and  difficulties  to  overthrow  our  indepen- 
dence, than  we,  to  perpetuate  its  enjoy- 
ment. Our  whole  history  flatly  contra- 
dicts every  such  supposition  ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
imagined,  that  the  additional  benefits 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  present 
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generation  should  have  diminished  or 
laxed  that  fervent  veneration  and  attach* 
ment,  which  Britons  have  invariably  ma^ 
nifesteci  for  the  laws  aijd  the  liberties  of  their 
country. 


London,  Jannafy  7, 1S08. 
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